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x INDIA# NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Thb Abwtval of thb Pkkstdbnt 

Maulana Mahomed AH, the President-elect of the Congress' 
and Maulana Shaukat AH, the President-elect of the Khilafat 
Conference, arrived at Cocanada on the 24th December. The 
great majority of the provincial leaders with their contingent of 
debates had come by this time. Mr. C. R . Das and his Bengal 
■nop arters came on the 25th. For the next few days there were 
meetings and. processions bn oalobb. The Municipal BaM of 
Cocanada presented their address of welcome to the AH Brothers 
and some of the leaden. With the arrival of the two presidents* 
elect the national week commenced. 

Thb National Flag 

On the 28th morning the National flag was hoisted and un- 
furled by Montana Mahomed AH in a quadrangle where the Congress 
offices were erected. The Volunteers and Bhaian parties with small 
National fligs in their hands'raHied round the flag-staff. Mr. Sam ba- 
rn urti requested Montana Mahomed Ali to hoist the Flag of Freedom, 
in doing so Montana Mahomed Ali made a short speech as follows : — 

"Sisters and Brothers,— As commanded by you I am here to un- 
furl the Frag of the Nation. This Flag is nothing if it is not t*»e Flag 
of Freedom. But it cannot be the Flag of our Freedom unless it is 
plso the Flag of our national unity. You have commanded me to 
unfurl this Flag and hoist it. I ask you, are you prepared to stand 
by the Indian nationality against all difficulties (cries of yes. ves). 
Then, you p’edge yourself solemnly under God’s sky and on God’s 
earth that you will fight, in your own non-violent fashion, everyone 
who is opposed to India’s unity and integrity, whether it be the 
stranger outside the gate or the enemy inside the gate. It is a very 
poor thing to fight against the aggressor from outside the gate. 
Every nation does that. Every nation has been doing it, good 
nations and bad nations alike. But for those who have not won 
freedom it is more important to consider the enemy within the gate 
and. that enemy is our own evil nature which wants personal ambi- 
tions to be placed above national honour, above national freedom or 
independence (cheers.) 

"Then, you will have to forget to-day that you are separated into 
Hindus and Muesalmnns, for you are all of one faith in defence of the 
National Flag (hear, hear.) You will also recognise that 'yon are all 
one, whether you are Moderates, Nationalists or Liberals. Whoso- 
ever you are^so long as you are here you will have to sink all party 
differences and go out as one man because you are one nation. If 
you solemnly pledge to forget all these differences, then and then 
only ask me to unfnrl this Flag. (Cries of yes, yes, we shall forget). 
Down with the differences that degrade and demoralise ns down 
with rancour, down with Hl-will. — are vou preoared, I ask you? (loud 
and repeated cries of yes, we are) . Then 1 call God to witness, for 
yon and for me, and in God’s name, 1 unfurl it (loud cheers).’* 



INTRODUCTION si 

This speech was delivered both in RitHshand Urdu. Sit BUrinr. 
vottame Rao translate it ten tones bv sentence into Toluca. As soon 
an the Flag was hoisted, Mini ana Mahimmoi Ati sainted it .and all 
the rest followed snit. This Fla? has now been erected permanently 
on a masonry structure at the same place, The Congress opened 
the same day in the afternoon. 

Tas Opening Ceremony 

Amidst nsnal scenes of enthusiasm the 38th session of the 
Indian National Congress opened at 3 p.m. on the 28th Dec. 1923, In 
the spadons pandal which was fully packed by the delegates and 
distinguished and ordinary visitors. Unlike previous sessions, this year 
the pandal was constructed in the circus model and served better 
from the point of convenience and general arrangements. Decorations 
were simple and were confined to the nse of Khaddar and display of 
leaders' photos, bnt a particular feature was the exhibition of great 
many pictnres of almost all the ex-Presidents of the Congress, a 
number of whom are now leading Moderates definitely opposed to 
the Congress. Mahatma Gandhi's picture was, as usual, given the 
place of honour and next in prominence were those of the Ali 
Brothers. 


New Sitting Arrangement. 

While since Ahraedabad chairs and benches have been discard- 
ed and all those attending the Congress have to squat on the floor, 
the Coconada Reception Committee introduced a change bv p r ovid- 
ing wood*n galleries to meet the convenience of the visitors who had 
back-seats. This arrangement did not, however, prove folly success- 
ful as a conple of galleries gave way un ier the weight resulting in 
minor hurts to a few visitors. 

Arrival of the President-elect. 

The President-elect. Montana Mahomed Ali, arrived at three 
o'clock and was received at the gate bv Mr. Konda Venkataooavva, 
Chairman, and the members of the Reception Committee. He was 
conducted, amid shouts of Gandht-kijai. to the dais in a procession 
which included Moulana Shankat Ali, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. C. 
R. Das, Mr. C. Viiisraghavachari, Moulana Abui Kalam Azad, M’s. 
Sorojini Naidu, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. Vithalbai Patel, Seth 
Jamnalal Baja], Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. Harisar- 
vothma Rao, and Mr. Bulusu Sambamwthi. These were followed 
bv fifty A kalis headed by Sardar Mangal Singh, all dressed in black 
and with kirpans in their hands shouting *Sat Sri Akal.” Flowers 
were showered on Mr. Mahomed Ali on his taking bis seat on the 
dais on which wer* seated among others a few prominent Liberals 
end members of Legislature*, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra 
Rao M.L. A., Mr. N. Snbbarao Pantrin, Hon Mr.K. V. Ranga«wami 
yengnr, Mr. C. Venkatapa’ti Fiju M. L. A, Mr. A. Rangaswami 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONGRESS-WEEK at Cocanada witnessed aoeaes of unbounded 
enthusiasm amongst the thousands of nationals of tile country 
who had gone there from all quarters of India to attend the 
National Congress. An influencial Reception Committee formed 
from the Andhra Province looked to the reception, housing, 
board and other arrangements for the huge concourse of people who 
had gathered there. A small town called Gandhi-naqar, built of 
tents and bamboo thatches, was temp »rarily erected on a stretch of 
sandy soil some 2 miles away from the town. A huge papdal was 
set up for the Congress inside an enclosed pavilion — all in Kbadi — 
accommodating some 12 thousands Delegates and visitors. A 
sepaate pandal, also in khadi, was erected for the Khilafat and 
Ulemas* Conference ; and there were other big tents for the Khadi 
Exhibition, the Akalis, and others. Besides the usual political Confer- 
ences held along with the Congress every year— namely, the Khilaiat 
Conference, the Students' Conference, the Ladies' Conference and 
the Ulemas’ Conference (held along with the Congress since Gaya in 
1922) — there were also inaugurated 2 new political Conferences at 
Cocanada. Of these the All- India Volunteers' Conference was a 
direct offshoot of the Ahmedabad National Congress where Mahatma 
Gandhi had called into being the National Volunteers’ Corps. 
Since the Mahatmas’ incarceration this Volunteer movement 
was almost dying out till it was again revived by Pt. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru and Sj. Hardtkar. The All- India Khadi Exhibition was 
the other offshoot of the Congress where the Khadi workers found 
full scope and the various kbadi-pracharak-samitys of the country 
were brought together to consolidate and organise the khadi work of 
the Congress on a more extensive basis. Advantage was also taken of 
such a vast all-India gathering to hold a number of less important Con- 
ferences. The Social Conference opened on the 29th Dec. was presided 
over by Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer. A Theistic Conference with Prof. Beni 
Madhav Das as the president was held 00 the 28th Dec. The All- 
India Libraries Conference was opened by Mr. M. R. Jayakar on 
the 26th, and a Hindu Sahitya Sammilan to organise propagation 
of an All-India Hindi Script was held on the 23rd with Seth Jamna- 
lal Bajaj presiding in the place of Babu Rajendra Prosed of Patna. 
The Swarajists held their party meeting on the 29th Dec., While 
the Akalis with Sardar Mangal Singh held their demonstrations and 
meetings almost every day. 

The Congress was announced to be held on Dec. 24th bat on 
the repre s en tation made by Mr. C. R. Das and the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee it was postponed to the 28th. This was a oonoss- 
sbn to tike Bengal delegates who cooid not come in time owing to a 
•scions breach in tike East Coast Railway line and tike stoppage of 
trains from Calcutta. 



felt INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Iysngar, 1C. L. A., Mr. Setthayya, Mr. S. Satyamurthi M. L. C., 
Mr. C. Ramalinga Reddi M. L. C., Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao M. L. C. 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Alladi Krishnasawami Iyer. Mr. V. 
Raaadoos, Sir P. C. Roy, Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari, Babn Brii Kishore 
Prasad, Baba Sheoprasad Gupta, Pandit Sundar Lai, Mr. Rama- 
swami Naicker, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Santanam, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
Mr. Gopala.Krishnayya and others. 

Proceedings Begin. 

Proceedings commenced after three. Another deviation from 
practice was that while previously proceedings were opened only by 
national songs like “Bande Mataram” , this year they were prefaced by 
recitation of Vedas by Brahmins followed by a recitation from Koran 
by an Arab. The latter explained that his recitations dwelt on the 
subject of unity as a commandment of the Prophet not to waste 
their energies in quarrels. 

Mr. Konda Veukatappaya, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, though an Andhra delivered his welcome address in Hindi, — 
a fact which was taken as indicating the spread of that language in 
South India with a view to adop ing Hindustani as the National 
language throughout India. 

Thb Presidential Address 

When Moulana Mahomed Ali rose to deliver his address, specula- 
tion was rife as to whether, in view of the record length of the 
speech, he would read the whole of it or only the important portions. 
Moulana Mahomed A'i chose the latter course, but even then he 
took several hours and the Congress sat till 9-30 in the evening. 

His speech was heard with close attention and in silence. 
Moulana Mahomed Ali frequently introduced new observations not 
included in the written speech, and made humorous observations 
by the way which sometimes sent the whole house reeling with 
laughter. 

While Moulana Mahomed Ali was still delivering his speech a 
volunteer came and informed the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee that there was a great gathering of people outside. So 
Moulana Shaukat Ali went to keep them in order. He was followed 
by Messrs C. R. Das, Motdal Nehru and V. J. Patel. Tho overflow 
meetings were addressed by Moulana Shaukat Ali, Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu 
and Sj. Shyamsundar Ckakravarti, Pt. Sunderlal and others. The 
full ext of the two addresses, the Chairman's and the President's, 
is reproduced in the following pages. 



The Cocanada 
National Congress 1923. 

Historical. 

The fallowing is a brief outline of Congress Polities 
during tbe last year.* 

The Gaya Congress of xo*a, presided over by Mr. C. R. Das. was 
broken no into two warring factions. One was the Council-entry 
twhr. or Pro-Councillors, also called Pro-changers, headed by 
Mr. C. R. Daw and P\ Motilal Nehru ; and the other was the 
orthodox N-C-O party, known as the Anti-Connell party ortho 
No-changers, headed by Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar who succeeded 
Mahatma Gandhi to the editorship of the Mahatmas organ 
"Youmg Iron." 

The history of their origin is this: The Qvll Disobedience 
F.nnuitv Committee annotated by the AH- India Congress Committee 
In Tana toss, ostensibly for the purpose of reviving N-C-O activities 
Wh‘ch had in the previous six months been almost paralysed by an 
intensive campaign of repression by the Government, tonred up and 
down India collecting evidences of N-C-O workers as regards the 
feasibility of undertaking mass Civil Disobedience. The enquiry 
exposed the rotten -new of the N-C-O organisation. The question 
of mass civil disobedience was shelved and in its place arose t ie 
question as to whethsr ths original boycott of _ the Connells pro- 
nonnded In the N-C-O programme should be maintained as hereto- 
fore. Three members of the Committee, nxmely, Pt. Mottlal Nehru, 
Mr. V. T. Pate! and Hakim Ajmal Khan expressed themselves 
strongly in favour of Council-entry while the other three members, 
Dr.M.A. Ansari. Mr. Raiagopalacbanar. tt ? d “ r - *i a *^"* ra “** 
Ivenw were opposed to it. The report of this Committee was 
presented to the President of the Congress, Mr. C. R. Das, on 
soth. October 1022. and its publication was the signal of an acute 
press controversy which went on till the Gaya Congress was held 
in De ce mber T922. In his Presidential Address Mr. Das openly 
threw in bis lot with tbe Pro-councillors. This created a great and 
unexpected ferment, as Mr. Das was believed to an out and outGan- 
dhite, and tbe C o ngr e ss was on the poi nt of breaking up in a fiase^, 

~ PhrahUlw wwoantT 8w I. K.K 1« l 
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The followers of Mr. C. . Rajagopalachari we r «. however, eoj 
well-organised and numerically stronger that on almost all points! 
of contention the new party sustained a heavy defeat. Pandit'- 
MotilaTs proposition, ' that— "it is resolved with reference to the 
report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee that non -co- 
operators should contest the elections on the issue of the redress 
of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swaraj in accord- 
ance with the principle of non-violent non-co-operation and make 
every endeavour to be returned in a majority” was rejected by a large 
majority. But the voting was significant. It disclosed a very deep 
cleavage in the Congress ranks. About a third "f the delegates at 
Gaya voted for a change in favour of the Pro-Council partv, and this 
group commanded the majority of the most influential of the Provin- 
cial leaders. The opposite party, though having a clear two-thirds 
majority, counted its support mainly on the younger section of 
Congress-men. 

This perpetuated the split. Immediate’y after the Congress 
at Gaya Mr. C. R. Das declared that the resolutions discussed 
in the Subjects Committee and those passed bv the Congress 
bad convinced him that there were at least two schools of thought 
with fundamen a’ differences. He issued a manifesto, forming what 
was then known as the Congress-Khilafat-Swarai Party, accepting, 
however, the creed of the Congress, namely the attainment of Swaraj 
by all peaceful and legitimate means and also the principle of non- 
violent non-co-operation. The defeat of Mr. Das’ partv d’d not. as 
some pessimists had expected, lead to a secession from the Congress. 
Mr. Das expected to convert soon his minority into a majority. 
Much was the gulf widened between the two parties by an intem- 
perate and irresponsible press. Mutual recrimination became the 
order of the day and motives concocted in editorial conclaves were 
gratuitously fathered upon the leaders. Mr. Das toured western India 
to consolidate his party, while Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and his confe- 
derates were preaching to the people the utter futility of the Council 
method and urging them on to work the constructive programme 
with a view to prepare for mass civil disobedience. The hitter con- 
troversy raised by the two parties gradually filtered down to all 
sections of the people. The result was that the work of both the 
wings of the Congress was totally paralysed. Mnch confusion 
prevailed. No work was done. The Pro-changers were speaking 
with a hundred voices: some were for responsive co-operation, or 
co-operation wnen possible and non-co-operarion when necessary, 
and others for wholesale, continuous and unfaltering obstruction 
in the Councils. Even those who were opposed to Council-entry 
were equally divided, some of them aimed at mass civil disobedience 
through constructive programme, while others wanted to concentrate 
on the Khadder and national education programme for its own sake, 
and so on. The N-C-O resolutions passed at Gaya asked for 50.000 
Volunteers and 25 lakhs of Rupees for the Congress fond. Bnt 
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it was moo found that party quarrels were much better em- 
ploy meat lor toe leaders than active execution of the resolution. 
Consequently, with the lapse ol time, that resolution became a 
dead-letter, aod the country lapsed into inactivity for people were 
growing disgusted at the very name of the Congress. 

The Compbomiss 

Early in February 1923 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad exerted him- 
self to bring about a compromise between the factious parties. 1 A good 
section oi public opinion supported this near move, because it was 
recognised on ail hands that the integrity of the Congress could not 
be kept in tact while veterans like Mr. Das, Pandit Nehru and 
Hakim Ajmal Khan were not in agreement with its policy, and that 
a way out oi the impasse must be devised so that both the wings 
might work out their respective programmes without hindering each 
other's work. When Mr. Das was in Bombay in February, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad had a long discussion with him and his party and 
proposed “ that both parties should suspend Council propaganda lor 
two months and work whole-heartedly to collect men and money 
according to the Gaya resolution of the Congress ; that, if by that time 
the country became prepared for civil Disobedience, the All-India 
Congress committee would so declare, in which case both parties 
should join in such Civil Disobedience ; that, if on the contrary the 
All-India Congress Committee fail to make such declaration, each 
party would be at liberty to continue the Council propaganda and 
accept the verdict of a special session of the Congress to be held in 
the month of June." Mr. Das consulted the members of bis party 
and inlormed the Maulana Saheb that the terms proposed were not 
acceptable to them, and proposed another set ci terms — "that we 
should allow each other to work out our separate programmes with- 
out interference and unitedly work out the programme in which we 
all agreed ; that in the event of the Working Committee not accept- 
ing our proposal, he would agree to suspend Council propaganda lor 
two months to enable the majority party to work out their scheme of 
Civil Disobedience unhampered in any way." The first proposal was 
rejected by the Working committee and the second was never placed 
before it. The Maulana however did not give up his efforts. At Al- 
lahabad and afterwards at Calcutta, he discussed his proposals with 
the leaders of the Das-Aebru party and, as a result, a compromise 
was arrived at Allahabad, the terms of which were ; -the suspension 
of the Council propaganda on both sides till the 30th April ; both 
parties to be at liberty to work the remaining items of their 
respective programmes in the interval without interfering with each 
other; the majority party will be at liberty to carry on their 
propaganda in accordance with the Gaya programme about money 
aau volunteers; the minority party will co-operate with* the 
Majority party in appealing for ana raising such funds and enlisting 
WOrkfrt gl my he accessary for the constructive program# 
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•ad also in working the constructive programme and other common 
m&ttere ; each party to adopt such course alter the 30th April ae 
it may be advised ; and this arrangement is subject to the condition 
that there is no dissolution of the existing Councils in any province 
before the expiry of the full term lor which they have been cons* 
tituted." 

This compromise satisfied nobody. The extreme non- co-operator 
and the extreme Pro-Councillor agreed in condemning it as useless. 
In fact, the f terms were not carried out during the period stipulated 
for the purpose. At the end of the period, Mr. C. Kajagopalachari 
issued a statement recognising the failure of both the parties to 
carry out -the terms of the compromise and reiterated that the pro- 
gramme before Congressmen was the one adopted at Gaya, though 
the other party could pursue their own plans. This statement 
evoked a great deal of angry criticism even amongst Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari's supporters. The uneasiness that characterised 
the first two months after the Gaya Congress again prevailed. 
There was practically no programme before the country. The old 
constructive programme of the Congressjremained a dead litter. 

The Swaraj Party 

Though it was a forcible defeat that Mr. Das and his party sus- 
tained at Gaya, he succeeded gradually in consolidating tne position 
of his party more and more, much to the detriment and chagrin 
oi the orthodox party: The new party came to be known as 
the SWAKAJ party. The public were, however, kept in a state 
of unbearable suspense for about two months about the programme 
of the new party. The Maharashtra politicians Jed by Mr. M. 
C. Kelker were insisting on ‘‘ Responsive co-operation" which 
meant nothing more than opposition in the Council when necessary and 
co-operation when possible. Mr. Kelkar especially made it dear 
that the party must enter the Councils with the definite object of 
helping tne constructive programme. On the contrary Mr. Das and 
Pandit Nehru used different terminology. They were not for small 
gains and concessions. They said they were out to wreck the con- 
stitution by means of wholesale and continuous obstruction within 
the Councils. They would oppose even good pieces oi legislation with 
a view to realise the ultimate, and certainty the greater, object of 
bringing the Government down, it was felt that the party must 
meet at an early date and formulate a programme written In precise 
language. And so at Allahabad the meeting was held- and a pro- 
gramme settled. The detailed programme was that the schema 
.prepared by Mr. Das be circulated lor criticism ; the im- 
mediate object cf the party is the attainment 01 Swaraj, that 
is, securing the right to irsme a constitution adopting such 
mach.nery and system as are most suited to the conditions of the 
country and to the genius oi tha people; that the party will, 
when they git sleeted* present on behalf of tbs country Ha 
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legitimate demand* a* formulated by the party a* toon a* the 
election* a re over, and ask tor their acceptance within a reasonable 
time by the Government; that if the demands are not granted to 
the satisfaction ot the party, occasion wilt then arise for the elected 
members belonging to the party to. adopt a policy of uniform, 
continuous and consistent obstruction within the Councils with a 
view to make Government through the Councils impossible, but 
before adopting such a policy the representatives of the party in 
the Councils, will, if necessary, strengthen themselves by obtaining 
an express mandate of tne electorates on their behalf. This pro- 
gramme removed, to a certain extent, the many misconceptions in 
the public mind regarding the policy of the Swarajists. It was 
however, pointed out that the policy of obstruction decided upon by 
the party could not succeed, the Ketorm regulations being what they 
are. There might be effective opposition but no obstruction 01 business 
even for effective opposition. And it was feared that the party might 
not succeed in securing a majority in the Legislative Assembly and 
the Provincial Councils. The certification of the Piinces’ Protection 
Bill and the Salt Tax by the Viceroy gave additional impetus to anti* 
Swarajist propaganda. Mr. Das then made it perfectly clear that 
neithefhe nor his party believed that Swaraj would come through 
Councils ; but it was necessary that the Councils, which being full of 
pro-government men were powerful instruments of repression in the 
hands of the authorities, should be smashed and a situation created 
in the country when Government could no longer pretend- to rule 
through Parliamentaty methods, when they would be compelled 
either to climb down and accept the demands oi the people or go 
back to pure autocracy. It was further argued by the Swarajists 
that even granting that mass civil disobedience was the only course 
open to the country, preparation for the same could not be better 
made than by exposing the farcical character of the Councils, by 
making co-operation between Liberals and Government impossible. 

Thb Central Party & Tax Special Congress. 

In the mentime the Mo-change party tried to put their pro* 
gramme into motion. But suddenly several serious nots, due to a 
tension of leelmg between Hindus and Muslims in Northern India, 
marred their prospect. The Punjab again became the hot-bed of 
communal feuds which broke our into serious riots at Multan and 
Amritsar. The Municipal and legislative policy of a Muslim Minister 
and the budhi and bangathan movement of the Hindus inaugurated 
by Swami Shradhanand were said to have snapped the bond of 
Hindu-Musiim unity lor which the Congress had tor the last year so 
strenuously and successfully worked. The Mo-changer* laid the 
b la me at the door of the Swarajists for having rawed the Council 
question at aiL The visit of Mr Das and others to the scene of the 
nots proved futile, and Hmda*MuslU& Unity, more specially jn the 
Punjab* re m a i ne d (or the ime feeing only a pious hope* 
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The Nagpur flag movement, started in April 19^2 was another 
Attempt made by tbe Mo-changers to regain their tost reputation and 
maj&nty ol following in the country. But the beauty of this 
Satyagraha battle was overshadowed by further indecent Hindu- 
Muslim riots that occurred in Upper India. 

At the end of tbe period of compromise, a meeting of Hie All- 
India Congress Committee was held in Bombay m May 1922 and 
a resolution permitting the Swarajists to enter the Councils without 
using Congress influence was adopted. 

This again raked up another bitter controversy and it 
was at this time that the Compromise party or the CENTRE 
PARTY came into existence under the leadership of Vallabbbai 
Patel. The emergence ol this party was a great blow to the 
orthodox party. Great discontent prevailed. Attempts were made 
to cancel tbe Bombay resolution of compromise. A requisition 
letter was sent to the secretaries of tbe A. 1 . C. C. and a meeting 01 
the Committee was decided to be held. The leaders of the two 
parties moved up and down the country saying many unpleasant 
things that happened in the meantime. Mr. Das was said 
to have disclaimed all moral responsibility for, and with- 
drawn support from, the Nagpur Satyagraha fight inspite 
of his declaration at the Gaya Congress that he would be the first 
man to lead the people along the thorny path of mass Civil Disobe- 
dience if they were ready tor it. Even in Swarajist quarters, there 
lurked a fear that Mr. Das had con. mitted a tactical blunder when 
he withdrew his support. In the face of the wretched state of 
affairs in Northern India where Hindu-Muslim riots were going on 
as if they were the order of the day, the central party at last was 
able to assert itself at the meeting ol the All-india Congress 
Committee at Bombay and declared for a suspension ot the 
Congress resolution asking the country to boycott the Councils. 
This was the first open defeat of the No-changers after Gaya, and 
Hie first overt triumph of the Dasites inside the Congress. 

Mr. Mahomed Au at last 

With the release of Moulana Mahomed Ali, after his 2 years’ 
hard labour in Jail, on the 29th August 1923 things began to look 
more hopeful. His release eradiated a new hope in the oountry. 
Next to Mahatma Gandhi there was no other popular leader as 
demonstrative and as transparently a non-co-operator as the great 
Muslim. To him, the greatest quarreller in India, all the oiher 
quarrellera who had managed by their inier-necine quarrels to 
shake the loundations of the great N-C -0 Congress of Ahmedabad, 
now turned their eyes. The Congress leaders had their quarrels 
amongst themselves, Mahomed Ali had.only one quarrel in hu life-* 
Ms otocaal quarrel with the Government. Be was looked to iu 
leedeoUp by the No-chaafetv* The Centre Party looked to him.|ir 
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absolute support ; and the Swarajists were sate of not meeting any 
oppotiHon from Mm. A special sestion of the Congress was decided 
upon at the Bombay meeting of the Congress Committee. On the 
15th September tor* the Special Congress was held in Delhi. It 
was nresMed over by Moulana ' Abut Kalam Asad but was wholly 
dominated bv the personality of Mahomed Ali. His heroic gesture 
of having received a wireless message 1 from Yerrowada (tile great 
jail where Mahatma Gandhi was kept in confinement) was a diplo- 
matic stroke of the highest order. At once it silenced the No- 
changers, and the ratification of the Bombay resolution raising the 
Congress ban on Councils was then a merry walk-over to the 
Swarajists. Mr. Mahomed AU recognised that in the face of such 
a determined altitude on the part of the Das-Nehru party with 
gradually swelling ranks, the only statesman-like policv was 'to 
permit the Swarajists to go their own wav to wreck the Councils as 
fhev professed, without any hindrance from the Congress. The 
Delhi resolution thus permitted those who had neither religious nor 
conscientious objection to both to vote for and to seek election at 
the Councils, and thus practically overturned the Gaya decision. 

Thb Elections 

Then came the elections, and the whole country was kept for 
the next two months in merry excitement over the election campaigns. 
The Swarajists gained almost everywhere sweeping victories, and 
they fought with the name of the Congress on their lips. Great 
moderates like Sir Surendranath Banerji in Bengal, Mr. Shesbagiri 
lye* in Madras. Mr. Paranjovein Bombay were thoroughly beaten 
at the polls. In some provinces the Swarajists were in absolute 
majority; other seats were captured by the Independents, the 
central party in Indian politics, while the old Moderates as a party 
suffered so great a defeat as to threaten its existence, moribund 
though it was, for all time to come. 

We give below the main land-marks in the history of the 
Congress during, the year. 

88 Dae. *28 Oars n «ngre*«. Deshbandhn Das'* Presidential Address. Jamal t 
n|.Ut»«n* »ay* Connell entry against the Shariat. 

88 Dee. *83 Congress Subjects Committee accepts Sjjt. Bajagopalaobarit 
proposition opposing Connell entry. Congress rejects Subjects 
Committee's resolution tR. Boycott of British Goods. 

81 Dec. *28 In open Congress Sit. Rajagnoalanhari’s resolution declared 
carried. Congress repudiated future loan* to be raised by 
Government of India. Olvil Disobedience Resolution named. 

1 Jan. *83 Mr. Das submits resignation of A. I. C. C. Presidentship. 
Manifesto of the new Swarajva Party issued. 

27 Jan. *2S Bombay meeting of Das party. Moulana Asad's efforts at Com- 
promise falls. 

1 Nt *28 Congress Working Committee meeting nt Bombay. Montana 
Asad's forma for Compromise p r oposed. 

14 Feb, '88 Swaraj Party meeting at Allahabad, Scbetne outlined* 
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M VIA II Wflfklaff Committee and A. I. 0. C. ewttega at Al lah abad. 
Term of the Trnao. 

19 Vat. H Sandhi Day. Alt-Tadfa HartaL Beeianina of Flag Straggle. 

T April "tt Ttac Straggle in Vigour. Riote in Amritwr. 

IS April H SondurlaJI eenieneed. Ran «n Flag mamnImm In Vvw, 
Leadere’ meeting at Lahore to wetore Hlndn-Mwlim Unity 
l Nay •23 Nagpur Satyagraha begin*. Sec. 144 order Amite 

• of batches of Satyagrahi* Farther riots la the Punjab. 

S3 May ’S3 Working Committee meeting at Bombay.- Special 8enloa 
of Congress proposal accepted, 

33 May *33 A. T. 0. 0 meeting at Bombay. Sneclal Session motion rejected. 
Working Committee resigns. CENTRE PARTY leaden take an 
office. Extension of time for the fulfilment of Gaya programme 
till tbe end of July. 

I Jane f 38 Mr. Da* 9 * tour In, Madras Presidency, Bjt. Rajagopaleharl’i 

pronaganda against A T. 0. 0. decision. 

8 July '88 Working Committee meeting at Nagnnr suggest resolutions 
deploring tbe attitude of P. 0. C.s opposed to Compromise 
and supporting Sneot&l Session. 

8 July *23 Social Session resolution carried bv the Working Committee. 

10 Jnly *23 Seth Jamna'al Baisi sentenced. Debate on Mahatma)!** 
release in the Assembly. Requisition for another A. I. 0, C. 
meeting. 

8 Aug, *23 A. I, C. C. meeting at Visaganatem. Nagnnr resolution on 
bolding Soeoial Session confirmed. Delhi offers to arrange for 
Special Congress. 

13 Ang. *23 T#ala Laiost Ral released. 18 Ang. *23 Arrests cease at Nagpor, 
33 Any *23 Hiodu-Mn*11m Riot* a* Saharannnr. 

23 AUG. *23 MOULANA MAHOMED ALT FREE FROM JATL. 

10 Sept. *23 Informal Oonferenoes nf T>*der« at D^hi for Compromise. 

II S«nt. *23 Qnestlon of restoring Hindu-MusHm TTnfty dlreurpmd. 

13 8*nt. *23 Working Committee meeting at Delhi consider situation. 

15 SEPT. *23 SPECIAL CONGRESS SESSION OPENS Montana Abul Kalam 

Asad's address advocates closing no of the ranks. 

16 8«pt. f 23 Compromise reeolntinn lifting the ban on Copncll entry, 

moved hv Monlana Mahomed All. approved hy the Congress, 

17 Sept. '28 Resolutions on boycott of British Goods and on Committee to 

organise Civil Disobedience passed. 

22 Sept. '23 Swarai Party busy with election campaign. 

*6 Oct. '23 Swarai Party Campaign-Manifesto issued. 

36 0*t. *23 Moulene Shaukat All released. 

NOVEMBER— -ELECTIONS IN THE PROVTNOE8. 

6 Noy. *^3 H1ndu-Mn*11m trouble again at Nagpur. 

13 Nov. *23 Working Committee meeting at Amritsar. Akali situation 
discussed bv Leaders. Swarajist suee**.#* In Bombay. 

25 Nov. 28 Working Committee meeting at Ahmedabad 

26 Nov, 23 Madras Council first meeting. Swarajists* No-Confidence motion 

on Minister* defeated. 

30 Nov. *28 Sir Snrendra N. Baneril defeated at the Polls bv Mr. Das 1 party. 

11 Dec. f 38 Lord Lyttcn's offer to Mr, Da* t r form Bepgal Ministry. 

16th.— Bengal Pact controversy. Mr. C. B. Dai 1 maattseto 
on tbe attitude of the party, 

16 Deo. 38 Mr. Dai refuses Lord T.vtton’s offer. 

86 DIO, TO 1 0 AN*- CONGRESS WEEK AT OOCANADA. 
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Welcome Address* 

In welcoming the Congrats, the Delefttet tnd Visitor*, to Cocsnade 
Mr. Konds Vnnkstspsyys G»ni, the Cheirmen of the Reception Committee, 
delivered the following Address. 

Matt tANA Mahomed Am Saheb, Brothers and Sisters.— 

The pleasant duty of offering welcome to you on behalf of the 
Andhra Desha has been entrusted to me and I do so most heartily. 
This is a dav unique in the history of the province, as it gives to its 
people t v e ooportunity for the first time to offer most cordial wel- 
come to you who are engaged in the great fight for the freedom of 
our motherland. 

A Historic Race 

The Andhras are an historic race who at first ruled over the 
territory lying between the rivers of Godaveri and Krishna and ex- 
tending to the sea’ on either side, with Dhanvakataka as the 
capital About 300 B. C. they expanded their kingdom to Northern 
India and held Imperial throne therefor nearly 400 years having 
Patna (Patalipntra) for their seat of Government. They had also 
founded on the banks of the Krishna near Dhanyakataka the great 
University of Amraoti which was equalled only by the universities 
of Nalanda and Takshasila in Northern India. Their renowned 
architecture of the Buddhist stupa of the Amaravati attracted the 
attention of the British Government which has since removed the 
most valuable relics of that artistic structure for exhibition m the 
great museum of London. In the days of Moghul Empire the 
Andhns established the dynasty of Vizianagaram and successfully 
resisted for several centuries the inroads of the neighbouring powers 
preserving their ancient civilisation of Southern India intact. 
After this part of the country came under the British the indivi- 
duality of the Andhras became obscured by being indiscriminately 
mixed up with the communities speaking other languages by a 
Government unmindful of the progress of the people under its rule. 
But during the days of agitation against the Partition of Bengal 
the consciousness of the Andhras was roused under the influence of 
the great National movement and they endeavoured to reassert their 
individuality by starting the Andhra movement. They advocated 

i(a> 
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the redistribution of the provinces in India on linguistic basis as 
essential for the development of individuality of the races living in 
different provinces and also for the solidarity of the Indian Nation. 
They had sought for the recognition of that principle by the Con- 
gress praying that the Andhra districts m ; ght be cons' itu ted into a 
separate province. The helo rendered by Lok. Tilak in-this connec- 
tion will always be remembered with feelings of gratitude. 

As the result of those endeavours the Congress at its Session in 
Calcutta in 1017 constituted the area peopled bv the Andhras as a 
separate unit for Congress purpose but it was on’y left to Mahatma 
Gandhi at the verv Inception of the N-C-O movement to recognise 
the principle of readjustment of provinces on linguistic basis as an 
essential requisite for the full development of National conscious- 
ness and to effect that readjustment as the first step for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj, This measure has helped to strengthen the 
Provincial units and also promote unity after fostering a strong 
sentiment of common nationality among them It is this measure 
that has vouchsafed to us this opportunitv to invite the Congress 
here and extend onr cordial welcome to our brothers and sisters from 
the various provinces. 

The Greatness of Godavari 

The district of Godavari is one of the most leading distric's in 
the Andhra province. The river Godavari flows through this district, 
constituting it one of the most fertile tracts in Southern India. Not 
far from here is the town of Rajahmnndrv where Raja Narendra 
the most reputed of the eastern Chalukva kings was rnb’ng over 
this part of the countrv. It was to this king that the Andhra poet 
Wannva Bhattamka dedicated the Mahabharats, the most famous 
work in the Andhra literature. There, after a galaxy of heroes, pnets 
and men learned »n Veda9 and Shastras have kept up its reputation 
for culture and influence. 

Amongst the writers of Modern times mention must be made 
ofKandukuri Veernsalingam Pantulu, a citizen of Rajahmundry. 
He was a great social reformer, renowned author and journalist whose 
services to the cause of Telngu literature are by no means incon- 
siderable, and to whose life and writings we owe the beginnings oi 
public life in Andhradesa. Even to-day this district holds its 
own place in edncation, wealth and culture. It is but fitting that the 
Congress should hold its session in this district and in this 
ritv which is undoubtedly one of the finest in the who’e of 
Andhra Desa. It is ‘he people of this district and of this 
citv that have had the largest share of responsibility for 
holding the Congress here. While acknowledging our difficulties 
in providing for comforts and conveniences, we assure von that we 
shall not lack behind any other province in according the warmest 
and most cord ! al welcome to yon alt. I hope that in the largeness of 
vnnr hearts von will not mind the many shortcomings that will bo 
found in the arrangements for your reception. 
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Mahatmaji’s Absence. 

In this vast Assembly every one feels deeply the absence of our 
great leader Mahatma Gandhi, who for the freedom of our land 
toiled night and day after starting the movement of Non-violent 
Non-co-operation. I ha. at this moment he should be in the Yerra- 
vada jail is a sad comment on the weakness of the Nation’s firmness 
and integrity on which he had s j much rel'ed. 

in the year 1921 most of the lea ’.ers of the land, placing great 
faith in the movement, went forward to co-operate with him and 
worked witli single-hearted devotion. But it must be acknowledged 
that the failure to attain Swaraj with n one year, as Mahatmaji with 
assurance born ci his faith in the people had declared, was not to any 
intrinsic defect in tli • principle or programme of Non-co-operation 
but to the want of strength in us to rise equal to the occasion. 

With the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi the movement 
began to flag and differences and dissentions broke out within the 
ranks of the Oongrcrs. Some were for entering into the Counc. s 
and wrecking them by adopting a policy of obstruction, whil i others 
opposed the same insisting on carrying on the movement as belore 
and preparing the country iur C vit Disobedience. Two years of our 
precious time we e thus wasted till at Delhi a rapproacbment was 
made by allowing those that had no objection tc eater the Councils 
to do so. The Congress at Delhi has furthc; reaffirmed its faith in 
the principle of non-violent Non-co-operation and called upon the 
country to concentrate all its energies in currying out the construc- 
tive programme But U12 elections have made it impossible to 
attend to the constructive work. There has been no progress made 
in that d reetion. Now iliat the elections are over in evciy part of 
the country, discussion has again been started regarding the future 
work of the Congress. Some Swarajists, satisfied with even ihe 
limited measure 01 siicctrs they have uchcivcd, indicate their desite 
to seek a mandate from the l ongresi: as to tlv-ir work in the Councils, 
while tf'e No-Change is being dissatisfied with the actions oi some 
of the Swarajists which contravene the fundamental piinciples 
of Non-co-operation feel it necessary to have the principles 
as well as the programme of the N-C-O il affirmed by ibis 
Cong’ css. At Delhi the special Congress having merely l.fted the 
ban 011 Council entry in respect of those who felt no consciencious 
objection to en.ci into um Councils, any violation of the principles 
of the N-C-v* is unwarranted and it is regrettable that some people 
should have taken shelter under that resolution to infringe the same. 

Non-Co-Operation— The only Policy 

We had till now accepted the Non-violent N-C-O as the only 
moans o: securing Swaraj and acred upon it. 1 believe that it will be 
admitted by all that it will be a mistake to abandon the move- 
ment for theme.’ ■ icuscn that we have failtd to achieve that 
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measure of success which we had expected. Some thmk that 
the amendment of the programme is essential, while others are 
of opinion that we should rigorously carry on that programme 
as hitherto adopted. And this conflict of views seriously handicaps 
the work of the Congress. Now that the question of Council 
entry has been disposed of and the elections also finished there 
should be no 'difficulty for both parties to unite and carry 
on the constructive programme. Those that have entered the 
Councils will determine among themselves the programme of work 
they should adopt inside the Councils. It seems undesirable to 
reopen the question of Councils in any form as it is likely to lead to 
recrudescence of dissentions which we had striven to put an end 
to at Delhi with the result of paralysing the future work of 
the Congress. 

Thb Triple Boycott 

Again, there is the question of triple boycott which some would 
like to re-affirm and seek to reinforce. There are others who wish 
to alter it and some others who advocate its total abandonment. 
These latter deem it undesirable to continue a programme which has 
been found unworkable in piactice. It is true that it has not evok- 
ed universal enthusiasm amongst the people. But the examples of 
those who have followed the decision ol the Congress in this respect, 
though fewer than expected, are so noble and striking that they are 
in themselves sufficient to inspire the people with the spirit of sacri- 
fice and keep alive the movement. 

Like our illustrious leadeis Pandit Motilal and Deshabandhu 
Das, there were many in humbler pos tions in diffeient parts of the 
country who had m 1921 renounced their prospects and professions 
and dedicated their services to the cause of the country. believe 
there are many even now who still have not gone back to their pro* 
fessious but are ready to work as sincerely as before, liven if a lew 
men intensely devoted to the cause, keep the flag flying, they will 
be a power m the laud which wul give iresli vigour and liie to the 
movement making it possible lor some day to attain Swaraj . 

To abandon the triple boycott is to abandon the movement. 
Nor does the reason for its abandonment, namely, that there has not 
been adequate 1 espouse from the people, appear sound. The efforts 
of some thousands in this vast land oi 30 crores of people lor ? 
period of but one year shook the foundation of tne British Govern- 
ent ; i it is ftn possible to lorget the results of that fight. Many 
had ^iven up their colleges which earned for them their living, 
many' left schools, many entered jails suffering hard privations, 
much money was spent and many losses were incurred under the 
beatpf that struggle. 1 he very idea of abandonment is' unthink- 
able when we remember that Mahatma Gandhi is still in jail. His 
message has gone round the wend. Great men in other lands have 
proclaimed that the movement of N-C -0 sta- ted by him has shown 
aivw way for the regeneration of mankind, hven amongst 
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the Western races who tor the sake of power and dominion do 
not hesitate to abase the highest discoveries of science to shed the 
blood of their fellow beings, this movement has infused the spirit of 
non-violence and prompted them to some extent to employ the pro* 
gramme of M-C-O. 

Akali Satyagraha 

Again, nearer home, the Akali brothers, who though belonging 
to a warlike race and soldiers by profession, have already demonstrat- 
ed, 1 suppose to the satisfaction even of our moderate friends, the 
practical application of non-violence as a political weapon. They 
are at this moment engaged in a struggle of similar nature but of a 
much larger scale with the Government for the purpose of vindicat- 
ing their rights. With these facts before us, can it be said that the 
movement of N-C-O is dead as is the habit with our opponents to- 
day times out of number ? In the Government of India report pub- 
lished in the beginning of 1922 Mr. Rushbrook Williams stated that 
this movement was dead and the time had arrived for writing an 
epitaph on its grave. It has been the studied attempt of the Gov- 
ernment to create an impression on the mind of the people that they 
were heedless of its strength while at the same time anxiously 
planning in their secret chambers the ways of suppressing it. There 
has undoubtedly been a lull in the movement but such stages of 
depression are temporary and incidental to all movements of such 
magnitude. If the leaders are prepared to lead, placing real 
confidence in the movement, there would be no lack of following 
in tne country. 

The Constructive Programme 

For successfully carrying out the Constructive Programme it is 
obviously necessary that both parties should unite and work hand 
in Laud. Such of the Swarajists as have en' ’»ed the Councils should 
devote at least some ol their time for the Congress without allowing 
them vts to be wholly absorbed in Council work. Difference 
of views between the two parties whatever they may be should not 
be allowed to interfere with the constructive programme. It is the 
basis of all effective action under the ceges ol the Congress. Both 
pauies with mutual good v M and haimony should co-operate and 
in! use the people with g-eattr zeal for the cans, of the country even 
as they had done in the year 1921 under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Though it must be recognised that there is no leader 
who can approach in his capacity to inspire and influence the hearts 
of the people, still there are in the country great persons who by 
virtue ol their attainments and personal sacrifice in the cause of 
freedom can undoubtedly command the confidence of the public. 
If they but stand firmly united and call upon the country to work 
the programme, l have no doubt there will be a response worthy 
Of the cau— which is so dear to 11s all. 

Some ate of opinion that in order tc crettc in the people ft 
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lively interest in tee work of the Congress there must be something 
stimulating in its programme, but really speaking there be 
nothing more potent than the desire for Swarajya to stimulate them 
for action provided that such desire is sufficiently strong end 
impelling. It must be admitted that desire for bwaraj is now universally 
cherished in the country. Whatever might have been the attitude 
of the different political parties in the land till now, at this moment 
all are united in the demaud for immediate Swaraj. 

India 1 Status In The World 

Besides, India has no recognised place amongst the civilised na- 
tions of ihe world. Indians are not allowed to live in foreign countries 
except as coolies to be exploited* for the benefit of the Whitemen ; 
even tee British Government have failed to redress the wrongs done 
to our brethren in Kenya and other countries directly under their 
charge. The Kenya decision has branded the Indian as slaves, 
declaring it impossible for them to attain a status of equality with 
the Whites. Ihe strenuous endeavours of the leaders of the Mode- 
rate party to get the decision revised have proved futile and the 
speeches of the Dominion Ministers make it absolutely clear that 
Indians so long as they continue as a subject race must remain 
interior to the Whitemen. Ihe bureaucracy in India lias now 
thrown off its ma9k absolutely unmindful of the people and, in utter 
disregard of the views and representations both of Moderates and 
Nationalists, is carryiug on its adinmistrat'on in a manner which 
makes it increasingly oppressive aud unbearable. When the Gov- 
ernment is openly and leariessiy attacked, they turn round and 
threaten that they would withdraw the ltcforin. buck an act on 
the part o X the Government would no doubt be a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. it is these refonns which have removed 
from our rauks men with whom we had worked together ever since 
the Congress began its activities, hquality is possible oniy between 
panics enjoying equal freedom aud unless ami until we secure 
freedom neither we nor our brethren abroad can find remedies lor 
the wrongs done to us. Whatever view we may take of the piesent 
situation it is manifest that Swaraj and Swaraj alone is the panacea 
lor all evils and that Swaraj can only be attained by vigorous aud 
persistent action on the part of the people born of passionate desire 
tor national self-realisation. Such desire cannot always be f.u by 
r.a existing programme, a cool and deliberate resolve to achieve 
Swaraj in spite of all obstacles is a surer guarantee o i our success in 
this struggle for freedom; 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The one problem which wc have to face at the very outset of 
oor endeavours in carrying out the constructive programme is the 
question of Hmdu*Muslun unity which has of late assumed a very 
serious aspect, particularly in some of the prov nees in Northern 
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Tndift. Trflhe name of religion most atrocious deeds were commlH*d 
forwtttojfSe truth that the brotherhood of man is the M«he«t of 
all rSSons. Hindn-Moslim fends generally arise out of disregard 
m the** part of the people of one community to thy religious swvH- 
men +« and customs of the other. In some places it appears that 
SSmmic reasons have also led to misunderstanding which develop- 
Shinto serious disturbance later. It therefore becomes the first 
dutv of the All-India leaders to consult with men of local influence 
end concert measure to remove those causes and restore harmony 
amongst the two communities. In this connection Krstefu! mention 
has to be made of the successful endeavours by TlrSyed Mahmud 
and his friends to make up difference and restore friendly relatione 

between Hindus and Mussalmans at Mmere. 

It is no doubt true that we ought to impress noon the people 
the idea that we are all Indians first before we are Hindus. Mussul- 
mans. Parsis. Christians. Pikhs and so on. To create such an 
impression the leaders of either community shonH closely associate 
themselves with their respective communities takm» achverwt in 
the institutions belonging to them. Fven as the Muslim leaders are 
takine active interest in the KhPafat and U’ema movem-nts the 
Hindu leaders in the Congress should likewise tak» part in the tran- 
saction of the Hindu Maha-Sabha and other organisations pertaining 
to the Hindu community. T he mistake committed bv *he "eop e 
should be pointed out by their own leaders insisting noon the duty o. 
respecting the rights (both civic, and religious’) of their countrymen 
in other communites. It is hoped that the useful suggestions made 
bv the committee anpoii.tr d bv the Con«rg.s fpr drafting the Indian 
National Pact will be adopted after due deliberations bv this As- 
semblv with such modifications as mav be found necessary. Success 
in this direction will be se*- as much in the enunciation of the 
principles of action as in the genuine and v’yorous endeavours 
enforce these principles. Hence too much of emnhn ms cannot be 
laid on the necessity of the leaders concentrating al' their energies 
on this problem even if it should require that every other item in the 
constructive programme should be set aside for a t-me For freedom 
of Tndia is impossible without the estab’ishment of perfect harmony 
and goodwill between the various communities that inhabit the 

same. _ 

Value of a Common Language. 

It has been well-nigh agreed by all people that there should be 
a common language for promoting easy intercourse between the 
people living in the various provinces of the country and for 
strengthening the national unity. U is also recogn-sed that no 
language other than Hindi is suited for the purpose. Hence it 
follows that the work of the Congress should be transacted n that 
language. Hence it becomes obvious that the people in provinces 
where Hindi is not known should learn that language in order to 
mix mom intimately with the people of other provinces and to under- 
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stand and take part in the deliberations of the Congress. Among 
other items of the constructive programme. Khaidar and the re* 
moval of nntouchability demand our closest attention. 

Khaddar Programme 

It will b? recognised that the programme of Khaidar in the 
easiest to achieve and yet it is surpris'ng that we have no*- made 
the progress which we ought to have achieved. The slackness is to 
be accounted for raostlv bv sheer indifference on the part of the 
people and also by the dullness in the movement itself. The three 
things tha 1- ought to be noted as essential for the snread of Khaddar 
in the coontrv are : (i) that every rvot should make it his duty to 
grow cotton in his land at least *n f he requirements of his family. (2) 
that the head of every house-hold should provide in each harvest 
season the cotton required for it. and ( si that every family should 
set up one or more charkhas and spin the yarn required for its nse. 
If these conditions are fu’filled, the qnestion of foreign competition 
can in no wav arise and the people wi'l n^ver be affected bv the rise 
or fall of prices in the e’oth market. Ev^n for those who like to 
dress ( hem selves in fine Khadder, the country will in course of time 
be able to satisfy their tss*-e if they but persist in spinning vam 
systematically. Proceed mg on these lines Tnd ! a will ere long be able 
to completely clothe herself in Khaddar — an achievement which in 
itself will bring us nearest, to Swaraj. If there are people in this 
country who still lack fsith in Khaddar, let them recall to their mind 
that picture of that T T<»’'mit of Sabarmati clad in loin c’oth and 
giving his Message to the country on the eve of his entry into jail. 

The Cause of Untouchability 

The problem of untouchabilitv also requires special attention 
particularly in Southern lnrl : a where the customs and beliefs of the 
people are a grea 1 obstacle io i‘s progress It is not easy to make 
anv advance in this directmn unless the country realises the injustice 
of the treatment now accorded to our Panchama brethren. The 
movement of Non-co-operation is also a spiritual movement and the 
unjust and unequal treatment of our fellow countrymen prove the 
hollowness of our professions as Non-co-operators. 

The whojg programme of 1 he Congress should he worked ont by 
the Congress Committee in different parts of the country, but as 
most of the committees exist merelv in name, their reorganisation 
should be undertaken forthwith. The Congress work has been 
seriously handicapped for want of adequate help and encourage- 
ment to the workers. As the village committees are the real founda- 
tions of Swaraj, no time should be lost in enlisting members to tbe 
Congress in the villages and forming Congress committees, if not in 
every village, at least in all important rural centres. In India more 
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p-oplefive in villages titan in towns and therefore political education 
most soread in the rural areas and the message of the Congren 
should he carried to every nook ao 1 comer of the country, (he 
progress of the Indian nation depends upon the progress of the 
people in the villages. Their dfesiret and ambitions will shape the 
dest'nv of the natim. Therefore some of our best Congress workers 
must settle themselves in some village centres to spread the idea 
of non-co-operation and non-violence and . to organise the work of 
the Congress. No permanent resu ts can bs achieved unless the 
work is systematised through organisations widely spread out 
throughout the country, as m ich in the v llage as in towns. When 
the village Congress com n ttees became living centres influencing 
the thoughts of the people, and inspiring them to action, the day 
will not be far off who i the great wave of national movement wul 
sweep into it even the people in the towns and cities, spell-bouud 
as they are by the glam >ur of Western ideas and civilisation. 

Struggle Destined to be Long 



It has now become plain that the s niggle for Swaraj is destined 
to be Ion ; and arduous, and that men and money, on a scale much 
larger than hitherto, will have to be found for carrying it on. Perma- 
nent arrangements have to be made in villages for the collection of 
Swaraj fund in such a manner that the financial burden may as far 
as possible be evenly distributed amongst the people. 

The work of the Congress must be as regular and systematised 
as that of the Government, and men competent to carry it on must 
be appointed by the Congress. Some of them will be all-India workers 
entrusted with duties pertaining generally to all India, while others 
will be placed in the provinces to look after the Congress work in 
them. Such of these as require pecuniary help must be provided 
with the same as it is unreasonable to expect gratuitous work on a 
large scale for an indefinite length of time. It will not be difficult 
I suppose to find really genuine and competent workers who may 
be trusted with such duties, provided we supply them with the 
necessary minimum of their requirements. The responsibility of 
selecting suitable men for those duties and fiuding the money 
necessary for them shall lie with the Working Committee of the 
A. 1. C. Committee. As the Congress work in the provinces has 
gcme verv much out of joint at the present moment, the first duty 
of the Working Committee should be to organise this service and 
finance them. The Working’ Committee sha 1 also give instructions 
to the various provincial committees to regulate the work in their 
districts, finding suitable men and the money required for the purpose. 
It is also highly desirable that the whole work of the Congress should 
be divided into various departments and each of them should be 
placed charge of one of the members of the Executive Committee. 
After all, the progress of the work depends upon the spirit and 
which the loaders ett wfuso w the people by their 
strenuous endeavours. 


2 
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Oun President. 

We are specially fortunate in bavin* Maulana Mohamad AH 
Saheb as the president of this session. As it is too well known, he is 
one of the greatest patriots who, along with his illustrious brother. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, has strenuously been labouring for the cause 
of the motherland. As editor of the * Comrade * he attacked the 
Government fearlessly opposing their policy of repression and arbi- 
trary methods of administration and suffered long on that account 
at its hands. His work in the cause of non-co-operation, as one of 
the most trusted of the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi, and that of 
his Big brother, gave such impetus to the movement that the Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to remove them from the field by incar* 
cerating them Once more. His release from the jail was hailed with 
great joy and expectation by the country. He has once more taken 
on hand the work of the Congress, addressing himself firs* to the 
restoration of peace and harmony both in the ranks of the Congress 
and the country at large. Both himself and his Big brother have 
been since their release travelling far and wide in the conntrv carry- 
ing the message of peace by emphasising the need for absolute good 
will between the two great communities, the Muslim and the Hindu, 
it is said that no great problem awaits the consideration of the 
Congress and hence this session serves no special object. But if 
under his able guidance a solution for the Hindu-Muslim question, 
which had made the Congress work impos r ible in several parts of 
the country and has been causing great anxiety to all those interest- 
ed in National advancement, is found, we shall have achieved a great 
purpose, establishing unity between the two greatest communities 
in India and ensuring the uninterrupted furtherance of the cause in 
the future. 

We cannot forget the services of that most revered grand old 
lady known throughout the country as Bi-Amman. In spite of her 
age she has gone round the country carrying the message of non- 
violent non-co-operation and inspiring the people bv her personality 
with the true spirit of patriotism and sacrifice. Her extraordinary 
act of relinquishment of the purdah is an event worthy of recording 
in the annals of Non-co-operation as illustrative of the highest senti- 
ments of patriotism and self-renunciation. A worthy son of sueh a 
worthy mother will now preside over the deliberations of this vast 
National Assembly, His message will instil new life and vigour 
into action with 1 a reinforced enthusiasm justifying the expecta- 
tions raised by us when Mahatma Gandhi was moving and working 
w our midst. ° 

I do not propose to detain you any further. I once more offer 
the warmest and toe most hearty welcome to you all and request 
Maulana Mohamed Ah Sahib to take the Chair, 
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Presidential Address. 

Maul ana Mahomed Ali delivered the following Presiden- 
tial Address.* 

Fritnds and Ftllow workers. 

it hai been tbe custom for uvory occupant of the Presidential chair of the 
Indian National Congress to thank lue delegates that have conferred on him t.‘ o 
highest honour it is in the power of the Indian nation to confer on an Indian. 
It has also been customary for him to disclaim that his merits deserved such 
signal honour and to declare his unfitness to rank with those that have previously 
occupied the Prebidcntial chair. 1 have no doubt that the innate modesty of my 
predecessors iufu»ed into tli. se discla mers and declarations a sincerity that sav»d 
them from the banality of mere conventions, hut it is no snoh modesty that 
makes me further stale them by repetition. When two years ago, just on tbe 
eve of my imprisonment, a few of* the Provinces had honoured me also with their 
nominations, 1 was still in a position to withdraw my name and to give at least 
partial expression to the shock of surprise I felt on that occasion. This time, 
however, fate had taken the matter almost entirely out of my hands ; for, won 
after 1 was discharged irom prison, I received from the Reception Committee 
here the telegraphic message that in a few days it would meet to pnt tbe seal of 
its agreement on the choice of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Believe me, if tbe circumstances that had led to the Special Session at Delhi, 
and, still more, if that session itself had not revealed to me conditions that made 
the withdrawal of my name something in the nature of desertion, 1 would have 
withdrawn it even at that late stage. 1 consider it a presumption to preside 
here, and one reason for my reluctance and hesitation must be obvious to all. 
It mast bi remembered that my association with the Indian National Congress 
is of very reoeut date. It was only in l'JVJ that for the first time 1 attended tbe 
Congress as a delegate, aud then, too, my participat on was not in the ordinary 
course. As some of yon may remember, my brother and 1 bad just been 
released from confinement as State Prisoners, in tbe Betol gaol in which onr 
internment during the last four years of the War had culminated. We bad, of 
coarse, proceeded straight to tbe Congress that had already commenced its session 
in martyred Amritsar, and since we conld not have been elected as delegates in 
the nsnai way, tbe good people of Amritsar bad forthwith adopted ns as their 
own. The Nagpnr Session that was held in the following yea j was the first, 
and, as it happened, also the only one previous to this which my brother and I 
attended as delegates elected i i the ordinary crurre. Those who bad hitherto 
oecnpied the Presidential chair had been veterans that had grown grey in tbe 
service of the Congress. Can it, therefore, be merely conventional if one who la 

• Parts of this addicts which are of a personal natore or less important 
m printed in smaller type. 
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after til among tbe bab*t and suckling* of the Congress thanks yon for eoeh an 
nnntnal mark of yonr favour ? 

Tbe only consideration wbich oonld justify this favour was that, although 
toy association with the Congress was recent, it was coupled with my association 
with one of the very greatest, if also one of the latest Congress-men, for whom all 
eyas search In vaiif in this Pandal to-day. Bver since I first attended a session of 
the Congress as a delegate in 1919, his had been the one dominating personality. 
More than ever we need onr great chief, Mahatma Gandhi, to-day ; and if God 
that willed that in hia place one of his humblest fol ''wers, though not the least 
loving among them, f hould assist you in yonr deliberations, I can only feel what 
the Arab poet felt when he wistfully wrote : 

“ 7 he death of great met made us great !” 

Bot although the man who was most responsible for Mahatma Gandhi’s 
incarceration hoped that by ‘burying him alive' as he called it, be would kilt 
the spirit that the Mahatma had intnsed into the nation, I feel certain that it 
lives just as snn-ly a« tbe Mahatma lives himself. Relying on God's assistance, 
and on yonr own kind indulgence, which, I think, I may with confidence be- 
speak, I invoke that spirit to-day in the hope that with its aid I may prove 
not altogether nnwortby of the high office to which yonr suffrage has all too 
generously railed me. 

Friends, the only one who can lead you is the one who had led 
yon at Amritsar, at Calcutta, at Nagpur and at Ahmedabad, though 
each session of the Congress had its own elected President. Our 
generalissimo is to-day a prisoner of war in the hands of the enemy, 
and none can fill the void that his absence from our midst has 
caused. As for myself, I am but a comrade whom your loving 
kindness has called out from the ranks, and 1 plead for its continu- 
ance not only during tbe discussions of this session, but also through- 
out the year in which I am required by your constitution to assist 
yon as yonr President. 

The Function of the* President. 

On one point, however, you too are entitled to an assurance 
from me, and i offer it to yon without hesitation. I have been a 
fighter all my life, and, of course. 1 have been in the habit of 
throwing all the vehemence of an impulsive and impetuous nature 
into my fights. But your choice of me as your President has robbed 
me of my freedom, and to regain that freedom, if for nothing else, 

1 would have, willingly foregone the great privilege of presiding on 
this occasion. However, in the cast you have assigned to me, the 
unfamiliar role of the peace-maker, and even a fighter like me has to 
confess that if anything is better than a fight it is peace — 1 have, 
therefore, deprived myself of tbe opportunity to fight in order to 
help tbe cause of peace and unity, ana 1 do not regret the surrender. 
As yonr President, I am here to serve yon to the best of my power, 
and not in tbe capacity of a slave-driver, and if. in following the 
convention of political aods t i s s Hks yours, I have to inaugurate this 
session with an address, it is essentially in tbe spirit of a servant of 
yonn that 1 do so, and notes a dictator. I am here to smist poo 
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to form judgments on tbe various issues that may come up lot 1 your 
derision, and, so far as it lies in the power of a fellow-worker 
and comrade of yours, 1 hope to help you to form only sound judg- 
ments, and to form them without waste of time, temper and energy. 
But these judgments must be yours, not mine ; or, if you will, ours 
collectively in the truest sense. 1 have referred to ihe Mahatma’s 
dominating personality, and we must admit how difficult it was to 
shake off his spell even for those rare individuals that desired to do 
so. 1 feel certain that Mahatma Gandhi neither asked nor wanted 
anyone to surrender his judgment to him ; and I have been told 
that just before his arrest he regretfully realised that quite a 
number of his followers and admirers, who had readily, and in 
all sincerity, signified their agreement with him, had failed to 
realize that they were offering their allegiance only to the man 
and were not accepting his measures as well on the strength of 
their own clear conviction.' it will be an impertinence for me even 
to disclaim any such influence as the Mahatma undoubtedly exercis- 
ed over the people, and 1 am anxious that every vote cast on any 
side should be the result of the voter's own deliberate judgment, 
carrying with it the fullest individual responsibility. As for myself, 
if 1 kept back from you my own view of any matter of vital import- 
ance, merely for fear that it might not be acceptable to you, I shall 
certainly not be serving you truly. For another thing, it would not 
be consistent with true democracy. But we shall only be making a 
mockeiy of democracy if freedom was denied to the delegates of the 
Congress merely to please its President, or silence was imposed on 
the many just to secure the good-will of the few. 

Congress Session Not Division Lobby. 

Nevertheless, we have to understand that the country did not 
elect six thousand delegates, and we have not travelled to Cocanada 
from every corner of it as to division lobbies, merely to cast our 
votes and to register our individual judgments already formed 
before we set out on our journey. What good could we do to our- 
selves and to others if, like Omar, the Tent-Maker Poet of Persia, we 
"evermore came out by the same door wherein we went”? if we 
do not wish to turn our journey into utter futility and so much 
labour lost, the opinions we had formed, individually or in groups, 
before we started, must be tested here by comparison with the 
opioions of our fellow-delegates and influenced by them. And it is 
no shame, but on the contrary very often much to our credit, if 
we change our views in deference to the judgments of others whom 
we credit with greater sagacity or experience, or to tbe cumulative 
weight of the judgment of a large majority of people, although they 
be in no way superior to us as individuals, even though at the time 
itself we are not fully convinced that our own views are wrong, I 
am second to no man in my respect for deeply cherished convictions. 
But convictions are not on every occasion to be treated as matters 
of conscience, and I have the rapport here of Cromwell, one of the 
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most conscientious statesmen known to history, who used to implore 
his fellow-workers to remember that it was possible they might be 
mistaken. 

Plea for Sblf-Restraint and accommodation. 

Every delegate has the right to give expression to his views with 
perfect freedom, and t> do so on as many questions as he likes. 
He has also the right to move as many resolutions as he pleases ; to 
move ameudments to as many resolutions proposed by others as he 
thinks fit ; and to divide the house as frequently as he chooses. But 
no real work is possible if such rights are exercised without proper 
consideration for the opinion and convenience of others, and particu- 
larly without regard for the best interests of a distressed and distracted 
nation. Our great chief had rffien to deplore that the enthusiam of 
our people in their assemblages lacked .seif-restraint and discipline, 
and. in truth, it was their innate peace-loving nature and their good 
humour that so often proved their saving grace. Self-restraint and 
discipline can be taught to the masses only by such leaders as the Con- 
gress delegate-, and the self restraint and discipline of the delegates 
themselves is the best guarantee of the self-restraint and discipline 
of the masses. Above all, 1 trust that in giving expression to our 
views, no matter how strong, we shall avoid such partisanship as 
feeds on malice and revels in violent recriminations. Our great 
chief is noted throughout the world for his gospel of Non-Violence, 
and it would be a sad commentary on our allegiance to one who 
would not tolerate violence in thought or word towards an enemy 
if we excluded from our boasted Non-Violence our best Iriends. I 
would not for the world change popular enthusiasm into quietism or 
indifference. We need discipline, not death. We must have neces- 
sary steam to propel the national machinery ; but it must be under 
control. Closely allied to this is the principle of compromise 
and accommodation. Ours is nothing if not a war of principles, 
and we cannot afford to forsake princip e j even for the sake of 
peace. But short of that we are being called upon by the 
state of our nation to-day to make every sacrifice in order to 
accommodate those who are as staunch nationalists as ourselves, 
but who do not always see eye to eye with us. It is our particular 
distinction that our great chief has spiritualized politics and we can 
no longer be content with a politics that is completely divorced from 
ethics. But jp politics we may not always be able (o secure the 
best. Life is one long second best, and there should be no bar 
against the second best if. by being content with it for the time 
being, we can carry large sections of the nation with us on the road 
to victory. Above all, let us not think of winning party victories 
when we have "'till to win the great victory of freedom against 
slavery, and of justice against a whole nation’s wrongs. Forgive me, 
friends, for this homiletic preface, but 1 think I owed it to you as 
well as to myself. And now let us begin. 
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The Musalmans and the Congress 
The Effect of the Mutiny on the Musalmans 

I have referred to the fact that my association with the Con* 
gross is of very recent date; but this admission is not merely 
personal. It involves ihe political history of the community to 
which I belong, and if 1 give a brief outline of it to you, it is only 
for the purpose of elucidating a problem which is the most vital of 
all the problems we have to solve to-day. When, in 188 -.some 
Indian leaders, assisted by their British sympathisers, founded the 
Indian National Congress, the Musalmans of India did not participate 
in the movement except in a few individual cases. If their lack of 
Western education made them unfit to take part in a movement 
essentially that of the classes educated according to Western notions, 
their political temper made them an element that was not unlikely 
to prove dangerous to any political movement They had already 
lost the rule of India, but the tradition of that rule had 
survived. This had increased the aversion they had always 
felt for the new type of education. The rule of India had 
finally passed from Muslim into Kngl sh hands by slow and 
hardly perceptible degrees in the hundred years that intervened 
between the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, but the 
Musalmans had not ceased to regard the new rulers of India as 
something very inferior to themselves in civilisation and culture. 
This storm of ill-will and disdain had been gathering force for a 
whole century, and was at last precipitated in 1857. The Mutiny 
began near Calcutta as an affair of the Indian army, but in the 
storm-centre of Delhi and ' f my own Province, where it had to be 
fought out if English rule was to continue in India, it soon attracted 
to itself many forms of discontent, and religion was inextricably 
mixed up with politics. Although so many Musalmans had, at 
enormous risk to themselv s, assisted the Br.tish at a time 
when hardly anyone could have p-edicted their eventual success 
with any degree of assurance, it was the Muslim aristocracy 
in those parts that suffered most from the terrible aftermath 
of the Mutiny. In fact, in its permanent results, even more 
than in some ot its terrors, it could, without any great exaggeration 
be compared to the social upheaval that the French Revolution 
meant to the old nobility of France. The remnants of Muslim 
aristocracy, deprived of all influence and of many of its pos s e s sions, 
certainly did not expect the return of Muslim rule. Nevertheless, a 
whole generation of Musalmans kept sullenly alojf from all contact 
with the culture of the new rulers of India which in their heart of 
hearts they still despised. They were in no mood to take advantage ' 
of the education provided by the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, founded in the very year in which the Mutiny convylsed 
the regions which formed the political centre of Muslim lndia. It 
was a natural consequence of this attitude of Musalmans who sulked 
In their tents that when, nearly thirty years later, a new generation 
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of Indians, who owed their education to the English, inaugurated a 
political movement on Western lines, Indian Mnssalmatts should be 
unfit by lack of such education to participate in that movement. 
Nevertheless, the Congress which called itself “ Indian ’’ and 
" National " felt the need of Muslim participation, for it could not 
justify its title without it. 

Syxd Ahmad Khan opposes Muslim Participation. 

Efforts were therefore made early enough to enlist Musalmans 
as delegates. But at this juncture Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the great 
pioneer of Western education among Musalmans, stepoed into the 
political arena, and in two historic speeches, one delivered at 
Lucknow on the 28th December, 1887, and the other at Meerut on 
the 1 6th March, 1888, decisively checked whatever signs the Musal- 
mans had shown of political activity m support of the Congress 
movement. It is by no means a difficult task to criticise those 
speeches, for they contained many fallacies to which no politically- 
minded Musalman could subscribe to-day. But I am not one of 
those who declare, merely on the strength of some ill-advised expres- 
sions characteristic of so militant a controversialist as Sved Ahmad 
Khan, that he was opposed to the co-operation of Hindus and 
Musalmans. 

The True Nature and Motives of the Opposition. 

Although his own public career after retirement from Public 
Service was identified with a movement for the uplift of lrs own 
communitv. he was a good Indian as well as a good Muslim, and 
many of his speeches prove him to have been an ardent patriot 
inspired with the love of Indian unity And those who knew him 
personally can testify to the staunchness of his friendship with manv 
Hindus, which could not have survived the narrow prejudices of 
which he has sometimes been accused. 

No more true is the charge that he was opposed to Muslim parti- 
cipation in politics for all time. Whatever arguments he may have 
used in the two political utterances to which I have referred, to con- 
vince his Muslim hearers there were two arguments, and two only, 
that oviously convinced Syed Ahmad Khan himself of the undesira- 
bility of Muslim participation in the Congress at the time. He 
realised to the full that nothing would suit the temper of the 
Musalmans of Bis day better than the vocation of critics of their 
British supplanters in the governance of India ; and he also realised 
that such a pursuit would be as dangerous to the continuance and 
progress of a peaceful political movement like the Congress as it was 
easy. This was the first argument that impelled Syed Ahmad Khan to 
keep his community under restraint in politics. Thp second argu- 
ment was no less potent. Musalmans must educate themselves if 
they desired the uplift of their community, and yet it was no easv 

H* to reconcile Masalmaat to Wfftgni edocatpri ?vsn in an in-ti* 
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tattoo of their own which, unlike Government colleges end school 1 *, 
would not divorce religious from secular learning. The easy pursuit 
of a policy in which the Muslims could act as destructive critics of 
the hated infidel Government was sure to offer superior attractions 
to tite doll and drab constructive programme of the educationist, 
and he therefore set himself to oppose all diversion of Muslim activi- 
ties into the more attractive, but for the time ‘being leas useful, poli- 
tical channel. Reviewing the actions of a bygone generation to-day. 
when it is easier to be wise after the event, 1 must contest ( still 
think the attitude of Syed Ahmad Khan was eminently wise, and 
much as I wish that some things which he had said should have besn 
left unsaid, I am constrained to admit that no well-wisher of Masai- 
mans, nor of India as a whole, could have followed a very different 
course in leading the Musalmans. 

Be it remembered that the man who enunciated this policy was 
not at the time a persona grata to the major portion of the com* 
munity which he sought to lead. He was hated as a heretic because 
of the heterodoxy of his aggressive rationalism in interpreting the 
Holy Quran, aod his militant opposition to popular superstitions 
believed in by the bulk of the orthodox and to shackling customs 
consecrated by time, though wholly unauthorised by Islam. He 
was abused and vilified by hundreds of thousands of his co-religion- 
ists, and for long the college that he had founded at Aligarh was the 
bbtb noire of the pious Muslim. And y^tftbe entire community 
followed his political lead without a murmur. Neither fallacious 
arguments nor even political clap-trap could have possessed such 
potency, and it is my firm belief that his advocacy succeeded mainly 
because of the soundness of the policy advocated. 

For two decades thereafter the Musalmans had hardly any poli- 
tics or any political institution worth the name, un important 
occasions when Syed Ahmad Khan, and of course, his Briti.h sup- 
porters, thought that any demand of the Congress if satisfied would 
not be productive of good for the Musalmans, he would call together 
a few of his friends, mostly Trustees of the Aligarh College, who used 
to form a society bearing some such name as the “Muslim Defence 
Association," and a resolu* on of this boiy would be published in the 
pionber and in Syed Ahmad Khan's own local weekly newspaper 
in due course. That was all that the Musalmans would do in those 
days in the field of politics. 

1 am far from denying that Syed Ahmad Khan knew perfectly 
writ that his policy was more than acceptable to his official sup- 
porters, who would have in all likelihood put every possible obstruc- 
tion in the way of bis college and bis Educational Conference if he 
bad followed another less acceptable to them. But a close study of 
his character leads me to declare that he was far from posses- 
sing the sycophancy with which some of his political critics have 
credited him. Indeed, even the opportunism of which his policy 
savoured coaid not have been entirely palatable to a nature so ia- 

2(a) 
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dependent ei his. In the year 19^7, soon after the commencement 
of a new era in Muslim politics inaugurated by the foundation of the 
Muslim League, to which I shall pre«ently refer, there occured a 
strike of the students of Syed Ahmad Khan's Col’ege at Aligarh, 
owing to the support given against them by their own English 
Principal a^d Professors to the Police that had picked up a quarrel 
with one of them. Just about tha f . time fell the anniversary of Syed 
Ahmad Khan's death celebrated annually in the .College as the 
“Founder's Day." For that occasion I had wrifen in Urdu an Ode 
addressed to the late Founder of my college, and referring to this 
unmistakable indication of the students' self-respect and of their 
willingness to make the necessary self-sacrifice demanded by the 
haughty disdain of the foreigner, I had said : 

It is you that had taught the community all this “ mischief* \ if we 
art its culmination, you are its commencement. 

"The Arch— Rebel." 

That I am not alone in this estimate of Syed Ahmad Khan’s 
character and policy will be proved by an interesting conversation 
that I shall relate. Once when my brother was still in the Public 
Service, an old hnglish official asked hm who he thought was the 
greatest rebel in India against British rule. And, correcting my 
brother's answer, that experienced official had declared that it was 
no other than Syed. Ahmad Khan, loyalist of loyalists! When my 
brother protested against this astonishing judgment, he said : 

‘‘Do you think young Mw»al man* who are being tanght at Aligarh almost 
as well as our own boys at Harrow and Winchester, who live their live' and can 
beat them at their own games, would obsequiously serve them when they come 
out ai Indian Civilians or members of sueh other superior services! No, Mr- 
Shaukat Alt, the day* of British rule in Ind*a are numbered, aud it is rour loyal 
Syed Ahmad Khan t^at is the arch -rebel to-day!” 

Like only too many of us, this British official too had failed to 
realise the paralysing effect of the education given in the colleges 
and schools established or favoured by this foreign Government, and 
hkd only fo eseen the dissatisfaction and discontent that it must 
inevitably produce. With a Muslim University, chartered, aided 
And controlled by Government srill flourishing at Aligarh, so far as 
toe number of toe teachers and the taught and a University Chest 
fijh'd with the contributions of the rich are concerned, though robbed 
of All generous ideals and national and communal ambitions, and 
existing side by side with another, poor in everything save its ideals 
and its dreams, into which my old college had seemed to have trans- 
formed itself three years ago", I cannot boast that the “arch-rebel" 
of Aligarh has altogether succeeded in his “rebellious” endeavour. 
But it is my firm conviction that he had always aimed and intended 
to'produce staunch Muslims, and patriotic Indians even if he corid 
not perhaps contemplate a near enough future for India in whim 
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his "young barbarians all at play" could be other than "loyal 
British Subjects." 

Aligarh and the Muslim League. 

Nearly thirty yea: s after the foundation of the Universities in the 
three Presidency towns of India — a period which corresponds with the 
growth of a new generation— the Congress had inevitably come into ex- 
istence. It was no easy task that Syed Ahmad Khan had accomplished 
in founding an Anglo-Orieutal College of his own community within two 
decades of the Indian Mutiny in the very regions which had formed 
the storm-centre in 1057. in obedience, as it were, to a law of 
nature, once more nearly thirty years after the foundation of this 
College, there came into being a political institution of the Musal- 
mans who had not availed themselves of the educational facilities 
provided by the btate Univeisities, and could not consequently share 
in the political awakening which those Universities had indirectly 
brought about. And it is not without significance that fairly pro- 
minent among the foundeis of the Muslim League at Dacca at the 
end of 1906 were some alumni of bytd Ahmad Khan’s own College. 

This inaugurated a new era in the political life of the Indian 
Musalmans. borne months previously a Muslim Deputat.on had 
waited at bimla on the Viceroy, Lord Alinto, to place before him and 
his Government a statement ot the Muslim demands in connection 
with the Minto-Morley Kelorms then foreshadowed. To follow the 
fashion of British journalists during the War, " there is no barm now 
in saying ’’ thai the Deputation was a " command '* performance 1 
It was clear that Government could no longer resist the demands of 
educated Indians, and, a. usual, it was about to dole out to them 
a morsel that would keep them gagged lor some years. Hitheito 
the Musalmans had acted very much like thi Irish prisoner in the 
dock who, in reply tq the judge's inquiry whether ht had any counsel 
to represent him ... the trial, had lr-mkly replied f at he had 
certainly n <t engaged counsel, but that he had '■ Iriem . in the 
jury "I But now the Muslims’ "friends in the jury" had them- 
selves privately urged that the accused should engage duly qualified 
counsel tike all others, h-om whatever sour*. 3 the inspiration may 
have come, there is no doubt that the Muslim cause was this time 
property advocated. In the common territorial electorates the 
Mu salman s had certainly not succeeded in securing anything like 
adequate or real representation, and those who denounced and de- 
plored the creation of separate electorates for which the Musalmans 
had pleaded should have remembered that separate electorates were 
the consequence, and not the cause, of the separation between 
MuSa.mans and their more numerous Hindu bretheren. 

Separate Electorates Hasten Indian Unity. 

Bat Httle coaid the official supporters of the Muslim comanmit/ 
have suspected at the time that., paradoxical as it may stem, the 
creation of sepaiate electorates was hastening the advent of Hindu- 
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Muslim unity. For tbe first time a real franchise, however 
restricted, was being offered to Indians, and if Hindus and Musal- 
mans remained just as divided as they had hitherto been since the 
commencement of British role, and often hostile to one another, 
mixed electorates would have provided the best battle-ground for 
inter-communal strifes, and would have still further widened the gulf 
separating the two communities. Each candidate for election would 
have appealed to h*s own community for votes, and would have 
based his claims for preference on the intensity of bis ill-will towards 
the rival community, however disguised this may have been under 
some such ormu'a as " the defence of his community's interests.” 
Bad as this would have been, the results of an election in which 
the two communities we r e not equally matched would f-ave been 
even worse, for the community, that failed to get its representative 
elected would have inevitably borne a yet deeper grudge against its 
successful rival Divided as the two communities were, there was 
no chance for any political principles coming into prominence during 
the elections. The creation nf separate electorates did a great deal 
to put a stop to this inter-communal warfare, though I am far from 
oblivious of the fact that when inter-communal jealousies are acute, 
the men that are more likely to be returned even from communal 
electorates are just those who are noted for their ill- will towards the 
rival community. 

" United Faiths of India. ” 

In the controversy that raged round the representation of 
Musalmans as a community 1 had taken my full share; bat no 
sooner the Muslim claim had been recognised in practice hi the 
elections to the enlarged councilsof 1910, l decided to launch a weekly 
journal of my own from the seat of the Government of India in older 
to assist my community in taking its proper share in the political 
life of tbe country. 1 was particularly anxious to help it to under- 
stand that, while endeavouring to satisfy the pressing needs of the 
present, which would inevitably bring it now and then into conflict 
with other elements in tbe body-politic, it should never lose sight of 
the prospects of the futuie when u'timately all communal interests 
had to be adjusted so as to harmonise with the paramount interests 
of India. 

1 had long been convinced that here in this country of hundreds 
of mill ons of human beings, it tensely attached to religion, and yet 
infinitely SDlit up into communities, sect anu denominations, 
Providence uad created for us the misrirn of solving a unique 
problem and working ont a new synthesis, which was nothing less 
than a Federation of Faiths 1 As early as in 190J, when I had been 
only two years in India after my return from Oxford, I had given 
to this idea a clear, if still somewhat hesitating expression, in as 
address delivered at Ahmedabad on tbe "Proposed Mabomedan 
University.” "Unless some new force,”— this is wbat I had said 
co that occasion- 'unless tea* rew foice, other than the skuas' 
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1 M 6 csoty or opposition unites tliis vast continent of India, it 
will either remain a geographical misnomer, or what 1 think it will 
ultimately do, become a Federation of Religions." 1 had noted the 
strength of the centtifugal force or Indian communities; and yet 
hope and faith and the deep yearning fur freedon had even then 
made me realise the latent centripetal force of Indian unity. The 
lines of cleavage were too deeply marked to permit a unity other 
than federal; and yet, as i had observed in the address lrom which 
1 have aheady quoted, the cleavage was not territorial or racial in 
character, but religious. For more than twenty years 1 have 
dreamed the dream of a federation, grander, nobler and infinitely 
more spiritual than the United States of America, and to-day when 
many a political Cassandra prophesies a return to the bad old days 
of Hiudu-Musliin dissent ions, 1 still dream that old dream of ‘‘Lnited 
Faiths of India." It was in order to tianslate this dream into 
reality that t had launched my weekly newspaper, and had signifi* 
cantiy caLed it “The Comrade— " comrade of all and partisan of none. 

Fiiends, is it so entnely out of place if 1 quote a little from 
the first words that 1 had contributed to the first issue ol the 
Comrade ? In view of the political controversy that had been raging 
in India, 1 naturally shrank lrom relating my dream when making 
my demit before a sceptical, matter-of-fact world. And yet the 
dream was all the time tnere for those who did not despise dreams. 

‘’•Yu nave no tuna (1 wrote ou tue 14 th January, lull) initio ery that 
India is united, it India was nulled where was the need ot diagging the v-urr- 
abie President of this year’s Congress irom a dist&ul not e 1 Ttie bare imagine- 
non ot a leant will not dull the edge of tiuugor. We nave less laitb st ll in the 
sanctimoniousness that tiansmutes in its subtle alchemy a rapacious monopoly 
into fervent patriotism. 

"Bren as poor birds deceiv’d with painted grapes 

“Dosurteit by the eye, and pine the maw’ 

those of ns who cauuot distinguish true gold from the glitter of spurious ooins, 
will one oay snrteit by the tar aud pine tue heart. Unt the person wo love best, 
t>ar the must, and trust the hast is the impatient idealist, Geotbe sa d of Byron 
that he was a prodigious poet, but that wnen he reflected he was a child, well, 
we think no better aud no worse 0- tbe man who combines grt at ideals and a 
greater impatience. Bo many efforts, well-nuauing as well as ill-begotten, bare 
failed in bringing unity to inis distracted land, that we cauuot spare even cbtap 
a ad scentless flowers of sentiment far tbe grave ot another ill-judged endeavour. 
Wo shall not make the mistake of gumming together pieces of broken glass, aod 
then cry over tbe nnsncoeestnl resmt, or blame tbe refractory material, in other 
words, we shall endeavour to lace the situation boldly, and respect laots, Howso- 
ever ngly and ill-favoured. It is poor statesmanship to slnr over inoon vesical 
realities, and not tbe least important saeeeas in achieving unity is the honest and 
frank recognition of deep-seated prejudices that hinder it and the yawning 
differences that divide. 

But while providing for to-day, we mast not forget tbe morrow. It if oar 
firm belief that if tbe Mwalmacs or the Hindus attempt to achieve snoots* to 
opposition to, ot even without the co-operation ot one another, they will not only 
ta I, hut fail ignominiootly. But e»ery step ha* to he »aken with Nation* 
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Nothing in history, sooient or modern, provides » owini analogy to the condition 
of modern India. History never repeats itself. But it is mill the best eooestivn 
foroe for mankind, aud it nns its lmoov tor ns aUo. The problems of India are 
almost international. But when the statesmen and philanthropists of Europe, 
with all its wars of interests aud national jealousies, do not despair of abolishing 
war and placing Pas on the thioue ot Biliuna, shad we despair ol Indian 
nationality f We .may not or ate to-day the patriotic fervour aud the fine 
national Irens y of Japan with its forty millions of homogeneous people. But 
a eoheordat like that ot Cauaca is nut beyond the bounds ot practicability. It 
may not be a love-marriage, born of romance and poetry. Bat a maKsiagb 
DS COM v branch, bononrably contracted aud honourably maintained, is not to 
be despised. Let vs begin with honest prose and the Muses will not forbid the 
banns. Bren this is no easy tatk. Bat it is one worthy of tbe sons and daughters 
of India, and deserves their toil and eelf-tacnbce. 0 1 Unity, 

“Thou wilt come, join men, knit nation unto nation ; 

“But not for us who watch to-day and bun. 

“Thou wilt come ; but alter what long years of trial, 

“Weary watching, patient longing, dull denial I" 

Friends, three years ago we were privileged to catch more than 
a fleeting glimpse of the unity ot which i bad dreamed, and it to-day 
we have to admit, as we must, that the dream has not been realised 
as fully as we wish, we shall have once more to examine the situa- 
tion carefully and to face inconvenient facts with candour and with 
courage, i propose to do that presently, but not to break the thread 
of my narrative I revert to the situation as it existed at the time 
when 1 made my journalistic debut. 

Muslims and Foreign Affairs. 

As I had foreseen, the separate electorates ret timed both Hindus 
and Mussalmans who were not averse to combine in the various 
legislatures to support the popular cause. Nevertheless, inter- 
communal hostility did not altogether cease in the country. A new 
element, was however, unexpectedly added to the situation by the 
agggic-g',ion of Western nations against Muslim States and its effect 
or, Muslim sentiment in India, and alti : ugh there are not wantin b 
to-day staunch non-Muslim nationalists v i > look askance at Indian 
Muslim feeling with regard to V.-ifLm a fit; ? v broad, a little reflec- 
tion would show that the new element to which 1 have referred, 
even while undoubtedly diverting the attention of Indian M coalmans 
to some extent from affairs at home, hastened Muslim disillusion- 
ment with regard to their traditional reliance on their foreign 
Government an£ thereby contributed greatly to Indian unity. 

Tbs Outlook in 1911. 

I bad intended the Comradb to be the organ that was to voice 
tbe sentiments 1 entertained regarding the need 01 an inter-commu- 
nal federation for India. It was to prepare tbe Musalmans to make 
their pr« per contribution to territorial patriotism without abating 
one jot of the fervour of their extia-territorial sympathies, which are 
gs you must know, part of the quintessence of Islam. When 1 first 
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ttoq^ ^oC& MBCItf^ roaowegagjioBciragaBtl <ttf writ expect that 
nf but* sia't Bra et ium of my attention and energies would be 
attracted by Muslim podieics entcsirS* thw caaflae* of my own. country. 
It is true that affair* nr Egypt <B 4 not preant a eery re-assuring 
appearance; nord&f the new Constitutions hr T u r key and Persia 
receive, after an initial outburst of welcome* their full measure of 
sympathy which we in India felt to be due to. such heroic and 
hazardous enterprises from Engtand. tile one European* Power with 
which we had all along been exclusively co nc e rn ed. The only other 
European Power on our political horizon had been Russia. So long 
as after the overthrow of France a hundred year < previously she was 
the most considerable- of die Powers on the continent of Europe, and 
bad further aggravated that situation by aiming at being a yet 
greater Power on the continent of Asia* everyone in India had been 
sedulously taught by the masters of India's destinies to regard her 
as the enemy of mankind, and to believe that it was the sacred 
mission of England to thwart and defeat her. But the rapid rise 
of Japan and its signal snccess in defeating Russia in the Far East, 
while it encouraged other oriental nations to hold up their heads 
and to hope, so radically altered the position of Russia that from 
being an inveterate enemy she became a friend and in all bat name 
an ally of Kngland, even though it was her victorious adversary that 
had been, and still remained, the acknowledged and official ally of 
that nation. This speedily reacted on Eastern politics, not only in 
Persia, where Russia openly stood up as a high-handed dictator, and 
where it was soon to cause a hail-storm of ultimatums, but also in 
Turkey, where the rivalries of the Slav and the Teuton now re* 
appeared with added vehemence in the form of a struggle between 
Entente and Alliance. Once more bad the Near East become the 
storm-centre of European politics. 

All this was no doubt disquieting enough to Indian Mnsalmans 
who had been brought up from their childhood to regard England as 
the friend and Russia as the enemy of Muslim States. But the 
political controversies of Hindus and Musalmans appeared none the 
less to be their immediate concern in India. The passions that these 
inter-communal differences had unfortunately aroused just a little 
previously had lent to them the semblance of acute international 
conflict, while Turkey and Persia still seemed comparatively remote. 

Bnt things did not proceed precisely in the way in which 1 had 
so optimistically forecasted. The year 1911 proved a fateful 
year for Muslim States. The new Governments of Turkey, Persia 
and Morocco all began to meet with squalls in tbeir initial voyage 
of reform and progress, which soon developed into regular storms. 

The Durbar Announcement; 

In India, too. the year proved more fateful for Musalmans than 
anyone could have predicted. Just before the close of the year the 
King-Emperor made a portentous Announcement at Delhi where 
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he had oome ostensibly to announce is person in an "Imperial" Durbar 
only the event of his coronation that rear, tt was admittedly an 
•* abrupt departure from the tradition of British Government and a 
complete dislocation o' official habt+e.” But this nn usual procedure, 
and the secrecy which had been maintained not only at the expense 
of India bat alfo of that of the Local Governments, were justified 
on the around that the Imperial Announcement was "one of the 
most weighty decisions ever taken since the establishment of the 
British rale in India/* and that the discussion of measures which 
were being 'aken in consequence of an agitation that indicated 
'* bitterness of feeling/* and was at the same time ** very widespread 
and unyielding." would have in its turn caused endless agitation. 
As we all know, the Announcement comprised a re-adjustment of 
territories upsetting Lord Curzon’s vindictive Partition of Bengal 
and *he creation of the new Province of Behar and Orissa after the 
re-union of Bengal. East and West. 1 1 also indirectly penalised 
Bengal by shifting the capital to Delhi. As I wrote in the Comrapb 
at the time. I was in favour of both these schemes, " taking each by 
itself as wholly unconnected schemes”, and " irrespective of the 
time, place and procedure preferred bv the Government of India for 
the Announcement/* The Partition in the form then approved was 
due in tqo 5, and the transfer of the capital was needed in 1858. 
Lords Curzon and Midleton had sinned in a hurry, and it would 
have seemed that Lords Hardinge and Crewe were repenting 
at leisure. But it was clear from the King-Emperor's Announce- 
ment as wHl as from the despatches of the Government, of 
India and the Secretary of State, that ** the key-stone of the 
whole project** was the •• proposal to make Delhi the future 
capital of India’* ; that it was only " as a consequence of 
the transfer** that the Partiiion was modified ; that the Bengalis 
were expected to be *• reconciled to the change” of capital by 
"other features of the scheme which were specially designed to 
give statisfaction to Bengal sentiment” ; and that the re- 
union of the two Bengals was no more than ” the compensation 
which will be offered to Bengali sentiment” for " the objections to 
the transfer which are likely to be entertained in some quarters •’ 
There was not a word in the Government of India’s Despatch about 
such things as the financial embarrassment of the administration in 
Eastern Bengal, the unsatisfactory results of yoking Assam with 
a part of Bengal, or the difficulties of communication between 
the Rajshahi Division and Dacca, all of which could have been 
utilised to justify the unsettlement of a '* settled fact.” The Partition 
of 1905 was indeed acknowledged in that Despatch to have fulfilled 
” two of the chief purposes which its authors had in view,” ** It 
relieved/* so ran the Despatch, “ the over-burdened administration 
of Bengal, and it gave the Mahomedan population of Eastern Bengal 
advantages and opportunities of which they had, perhaps, hithferto 
not had their fair share.” But Bengal had to \be deprived of the 
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di stinction of claiming the capital of India as its own capital as well, 
and of the opportunities it had thus enjoyed of criticising the 
Govt, of India and subjecting it to constant pressure from such close 

3 carters. We had already ben famitiarised, to the extent of feeling 
ownright moral contempt for it, wi:h the Doctrine of Compensation 
in the foreign politics of Burope, according to which Morocco had 
been given to France for the sake of a free hand fir the English in 
Egypt, and Tripoli had been all but given to Italy while Germany 
had made her famous panther leap at Agadir. This fatal doctrine 
had now peacefully penetrated into the internal administration of 
India. "Eastern Bengal and Assam,'* wrote the Government of 
India: — 

i < hare no doubt bene fitted greatly by tbe Partition, and the Mohamedana of 
tbe province, who form a large majority of the population, are loyal and oontent. 
ed , bat the reeentment among the Bengalis in both the provinces of R«ngal, who 
hold raoet of the land, fill the professions and exercise a preponderating inflnenee 
in public affairs, is as strong as ever." 

As 1 wrote on that occasion: — 

" what eonld be easier than to politely rilobnrden the loyal and oontented 
Peter of his few worldly belongings in order to load the discontented, if not dis- 
loyal, PanI with rewards and comnensation 1 The Mnmlraans have no panthrb 
to send to Agadir, and it is too well-established a rale of diplomacy that NO 

PANTHER, NO COMPENSATION !„ 

Reaction on Muslim Politics. 

While I declared in the Comrade that "in our judgment the 
Musalmans should accept the decision of the Government," I could 
not but say that they had deserved a better fate. Before the Parti- 
tion they had laboured under many difficulties and had endured 
everything quietly as only the weak can endure. It was not they 
that had clamoured and agitated for the Partition. Nevertheless, 
the Partition rame to them a well deserved though who’lv unexpect- 
ed blessing. Their condition had begun to improve, and with that 
their ambitions and hopes. It may even be confessed that, like all 
noveaux riches, these political parvenus sometimes held their heads 
too high and strutted about the peacock manner. But, like the 
exaltation born of a draught of haschish, it did not last long, and 
the reaction came with a suddenness and a force that were terrible. 
The emancipated slaves were, so to speak once more sold into 
bondage, and who does not know that revenge is sweet ? Their old 
masters could have been excused if on being placed once more in the 
position of the slave-driver they had used the lash and the bastinado 
a little too lavishly. The Musalmans of Eastern Bengal bad been 
made to fight the battle of their rulers against their neighbours, and 
now that it was no longer convenient for the rulers to continue the 
fight, they had mad ' their own peace with all convenient speed, and 
had left the Musalmans to the merev of those against whom they had 
be en ase 4 as auxil ia ries. It would be hard to discover in history e 
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more ignoble instance of betrayal in which "loyalty" has been 
rewarded with deprivation of recently recovered rights, and "con’ 
tenement" has aeen punished as the worst of crimes. Pe-haos I 
may mention without any indiscretion that when immediately after 
the Announcement I drove over in haste to interview Sir Charles 
Bayley, the head of the Loca' Government now thrown on the scrap* 
heap. I met Lord Sinha and Sir Benode Mitter who asked me what 
1 thought of the Announcement. I told them that in the case of the 
Hindus of Bengal the Announcement had been a matter of "give and 
take/’ that for "sturdy, loyal" Beharis i: h id neen one of "take” 
on y, but that for the Musaimins of Eastern Bengal it had been one 
of nothing but "give,” and as a reward for their lovalty and content- 
ment they had been given a generous helping of humble pie And then I 
walked off with the mumbled prayer that thev might be spared too acute 
an attackol indigestion t nthe Durbar itself a little earl'er l remember 
that i had been accosted by my old friend Sir Charles Cleveland Direc- 
tor of the Criminal intelligence Department, as I was hastily perusing 
the Announcement. As it happened, I was among the very first in 
the 1 ress Camp to receive a copy of it from the hands of the official 
who was disttibuting them. Sir Charles had humorously asked 
me if there was anything in the Announcement for me or for him, 
and I had replied with ill-suppressed bitterness that there was 
nothing for me, but that there was plenty of work for him. And 
who can say that my prophecy has not proved true ? 

Friends. I have gone into this matter at considerable length 
only because t' e Announcement has always appeared to me to be 
a very distinct land-mark in the political progress of the Musalmans. 
Nothing could have more clearly convinced them that their depen- 
dence upon a foreign government for support against sister communi- 
ties laid them perpetua’ly open to such betrayals. They now 
realised that they cou’d place no reliance on such support, whether 
at home or abroad, and it set them thinking that perhaps at a much 
smaller sacrifice of their interests thev could purchase lasting peace 
and even secure the friendship of their neighbours and fellow- 
countrymen. 

Thb Muslim League's Creed. 

The Muslim League, although never an anti-Hindu or anti- 
Congress organisation, had at its birth in the very midst of the 
Partition agitation naturally emphasised in its creed the protection 
of communal interests and loyalty to Government, even though it 
had elso included therein the promotion of harmony and concord 
with sister-communi ties. A year after the Durbar Announcement, 
the Council . of the League recommended a change ; n the creed, and 
it emphasise 1 in the new creed that it recommended " Self-govern- 
ment suitab> for Indii” sis its ’deal. In commenting upon this 
change which was eventually accepted by the League in its annual 
session in the following March, I had stated that for the Musalmans 
their new political creed was but " the half way house from which 
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their ultimate destination wts clearly visible/' and 1 do not think 
I can do better in helping you to form a just estimate of our position 
to-day than quote from the Comrade of that date the following 
passage which l would ask all Nationalists, whether Muslim or non* 
Muslim, to consider carefully : — 

* Hut it is nut so ranch on the reform of the administration by the adminis- 
trators and those tu wuora they arc ter pout i bit-, nor even mi the relationship 
tnat comes t • exist between the ruler and the ruled, Chat the attainment of self* 
government depends, fli If •government is the necessary conllary of relt-rralua* 
turn, and ludia as a whole hat nor yet realised herself. Once her conflicting 
interests, warring creeds and mal comuiunities not only conceive that India 
can be one iu her soul as she is in hi r body, but leel her unity as an individual 
feels the unity of his individual self inspite, of the nivefoity of the vaiieui 
members and organs or hie bidy, and the varying moods of his intellect and soul, 
there is no power iu the world that can deny her self-government. But wo would 
warn out countrymen against playing the sedulous ape in their methods of 
nation-making a» we have warned them iu the matter of their choosing their 

political goal la India political uuity can be achievtd not so orach by 

annihilating smaller units that may appear to conflict with the ultimate schime 
of uuity, but by recogmsing their force and inevitable nest. If we could choose 
a motto for a society of nation-makers iu India, we could sugg n st nothing better 
than what the Uaiud States of America have adopted, India is to be a PLDK1BUB 
DRUM. 

In foreign atiairs the year 1912 had opened with far different 
prospects from those of 1911. Up to the last, Indian Musal- 
mans had entertained the hope that things would light thcat- 
se,ves. But this did not happen, and the year ended even v orse 
than it had begun, 'i he sari disillusionment with regard <o inter- 
national roora iiy for which the shameless brigandage of Italy 
in Tripoli was responsible had greatly affected the Musalmans in 
the autumn of 1911. If any further disillusionment wafe needed it 
was supplied by the actioi. of Russia in Persia and Britain’s " sancti- 
monious acquiescence." In both cases the utmost brutality charac- 
terised European aggression. Wno can forget the massacies in 
the Tripoli Oasis o* »he celebration in Persia of the Nev; Year, which 
coincided with the anniversary of the Tragedy of Kei when, 
among others, the S’qat-ul-lslam, the highest ecclesiastic of ivicri orn 
Persia — “ a man universally respected alike i c his learning, his 
piety and his tolerance”— was banged by the Russians. If anything 
could suipass these thinga in the anguish they caused v Muslim 
minds, it was the thrt atened aeroplane attack on ff..e lloly Ka’ba 
by Italy and the actual bomhardmen. of Holy Mesliad by Russia 
which fol. owed them, 'truly did Mr. Shuster declare at a banquet 
given in his honour by the Persia Committee in Loudon on his visit 
there after his expulsion from Persia ; 

«* 1 am n, t bitier about my own experience, but 1 should te a hypocrite 
if 1 pretended not to vyuipntui»e with the bitternes* of the Mohamedan people 
who have ao forcibly learned the iewon tnat the Ten Commandments do not 
apply to international politic*. Let anyone who doubt* thin review the event* 
01 the pan ytar.” 
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These bitter experiences were destined to be followed by those 
still more bitter in 1912 in the autumn of which bioke out the 
Balkan War which at one time threatened to expel the lurks from 
Europe alter nearly five hundred years. 

Reaction on Muslim Feeling in India. 

Ihe attitude of Englaud towards the enemies ol Turkey, Persia 
and Morocco had begun to alienate the sympathies ol Indian Musal- 
mans from England ever since 1911, and tins estrangement could 
not but leact on their telations with the British officials here, who, 
in spite of their detestation ol the Radical politicians in power in 
England, could not help locking askance at Indians daring to 
criticise an English Government with a candour and a courage 
unusual in a subject race, ihe Comrade case, which for the first 
time brought home to Indians the power of the now delunct Pi ess 
Act for evil, was concerned, as many ol you may till . emember, 
with the forfeiture of a pamphlet received from the lurks, in this 
they had omy appealed to England for Christian succour against the 
Balkan Allies whose Macedonian atrocities were therein depicted. 
While this litigation was going on, the latal developments following 
on the demolition of part of a small mosque at Cawupoie embittered 
Muslim feeiing still iuither. in consequence ol all this i had pro- 
ceeded to England, in company with the then Secretary of the 
Muslim League, to appear to mo British Government and persuade 
it to alter a policy, Indian as well as loreign, that seemed to bode no 
good to any body, and which wa^ sure to drive the Muslims to 
despair. In this we partly succeeded ; but within a year events of 
far greater magnitude occured in which the entire world was 
involved, 'ihe War and the events leading to the participation of 
Turkey not on the same side as England undid all the good that we 
bad expected to follow the lriendly Deputation of Indian Musalmans 
which we had taken to wait on Lord Harding v earlier in the year, 
and which had been received by the Viceroy with every show of 
good-will. 

Outbreak oe War and Muslim Feeling in India* 

When the war with Geimany broke out, 1 think 1 fairly re- 
presented the feeling ol educated and responsible Indian Musalmans, 
who weie too self-respecting to play the sycophant, when i wrote in 
the Comrade of the 12th August 1914 as follows . — 

‘There are ■till >ome sane people among Indiana themselves, and thongh they 
do not auveHiae the otter of their personal services to the Government, whatever 
inflnenoe they posses* with the people would be used to decrease rather than 
increase the Government's em bar augment. They could otter no better guarantee 
than this that they regard India's connection with Great britain as, at the 
present etage of India’* growth, indispensable, and we are sure that the less lofty 
motive of self-interest would wees better and stand the strain of ehrcnmttaaoet 
longer tfann the lip-loyalty of Ji-Hos-rg. 
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‘Whether Brest Britain baa respected Muslim Indian feeling In her dialings 
with Turkey, Pessiih Morocco or not, whether the utterances oi BisMsjtttj’s 
M misters regarding the Tarks In their life and dtatb scsnggfe during Ih* la* I war 
knee been jost and consistent, os unjust and; ineaasistenS j whether their action 
following two breaches of treaty obligations, by Austria m Bosnia and Betas- 
govma, and by Italy in the Tripolicaine,. base tallied or not with the recent 
public proclamation of their sense of the sacrednsss of treaties ; whether their 
conscience has revolted or not at the slaughter of babes and sucklings, nu protec- 
ted womanhood and bed-ridden age m Tripoli and the Balkans ; whether the 
white Colonials* treatment of their coloured feliow-oitisens at the same Empire 
has been fait or otherwise ; whither the Borne Government has exerted its loll 
pressure on the Colonials to right the wrong os has only assumed an incredible 
impotence ; whether Indians 9 claims lor an equitable adjustment at rights and 
duties and for a fair share in guiding the destinies of their own country have 
btwsu met by the British Bureaucracy in the spirit of friendliness or of jealousy 
and rancour ; whether in the annulment o I the Partition of Bengal the 
Musalmans were treated with due consideration tor their loyalty or it was 
underrated and their contentment taken too much for granted ; whether the 
sanctity of their places of worship and the integrity or Uitir graveyards have 
been uuitormly respected, or sometimes lighuly vacciluea to the Moloch of 
Prestige — we say that, irrespective at any or alt these considerations, or rather 
because we* have carefully weighed, them all. against the one supreme consider- 
ation,, our need of England and her tutelage at the preaensatage of our national 
and communal growth, aud iouud her good exceeding by a great deal her evil, 
we* shall remain loyal to her as only freemen* can. r» mam loyal, with a sincere 
devotion and an unbought submumion, and this whether she crushes the naval 
power of Germany and becomes a dictator to Europe, or the last ship ol her mighty 
Armada sinks in the North Sea. and her last suldier tails uown and ules found 
Liege or London... Even it England may not need us, Wo have need of her, 
ttfehcvmg in political purity rather tbau in political piutiery, we- base entered 
the lists with her biggest bureaucrats in India in time oi peace;. But in time 
of war the clash ot steel* in civic battles must cease and the voice of controversy 
must be bushed* and if. we cannot hastily, oomn und'in others am enthusiasm for 
this- war whioh we ourselveoao not leei, let us unoe aud km all assure the 
Government that, so tar as we and those vwUumthe orbital our "influence are 
concerned, they can sleep in peace. Let alone Provincial Satraps ana the still 
greater despots oi their districts their meanest, it not their humblest, policeman 
wul hud us at his beck and call whenever oivic excitement has to be allayed. 
More than this we cannot proclaim. Less then this we shall not confess. This 
is and has always been our. creed aud to thafc we shall adhere. 9 

Friends, 1 fear I must have exhausted your patience with these 
long quotations from the Comrade, but l feel ceitam>af your in* 
diligence it you would only consider the object 1 have in view. This 
long, narration is intended to show to the world bow different were 
ttb feeling? of Indian Musalmany towards this Government until 
quite recent times, and what patience wer had: shown in the face of 
injustice# indifference and continued callousness*- 

Turkey and Indian Muslim Feeling. 

At the suggestion of Government, and through its own 
medium# 1 had. even cabled, along with my friend Dr. Ansari, 
ta the late lamented Xalaat Pasha urging the Turks to think a 
th ou sand times before they participated in the War, And even 
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when warwasheingioraed on Turkey by ill-advised threats such as 
those of the London Times, my very king, well-known and in 'the 
English ‘Press extensively quoted and highly approved article, in 
reply to that of the Hubs, on the “Choice of the Turks," had shown 
to what lengths Indian Musalmans were then prepared to go in 
assisting their foreign Government. 

1 shall nhly quote to you the final conclusion at which after 
very careful and detailed reasoning 1 had 'myBdlf arrived in that 
article, and which 1 'had recommended to the Musalmans for adop- 
tion as the policy of the community : 

All truly Loyal people (I wrote) have cloted the chapter of civil controversy 
with the official* and into that book tdey are like to look no more. Whatever 
oar grievances, whatever reform* we deeue, everything must wait for a more 
seasonable oocaaion. Even if the Government were to concede to ns all that 
we ever desired or dream ; if, loi instance the Mnaiim University were< offered 
to ns on onr own terms, or the Press Aet repeal were to be announced, 
or even if Self-Government were to be conceded to ns, wo would hnmbly tell 
Government this is no time for it, and we mnst tor the present decline inch 
concessions with thanks. Oonoessiona are a»kcd lor aud accepted in peace. 
We are not Rnesian Pole*. We need no bribes. 

A conclusion such as this had recommended itself even to the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Morning Post. And yet it was for 
publishing this very article that 1 forfeited the security of the 
Comrade Press and had had in consequence to discontinue that 
paper. It was then that a distinguished weekly journal of England, 
'1 he New Statesman, severally criticised the Government of India 
in a leading article sarcastically headed “ Encouraging Loyally in 
India "1 And when the war with Tut key actually broke out, a 
representative of tl:e Associated Press and Keuter intcrv ewed me 
at Delhi and subsequently iulormedme that ihe-interview was much 
appreciated by the Viceroy who had seen it before publication. 1 
had predicted in the previous article that even if war broke out 
with the 1 urks the anchor of the Indian Musalmans' loyalty would 
hold, and now that war had broken out 1 i epeated that the anchor 
still held, i asked them to commend the r souls to God and to 
place their cervices at the disposal o* the Government foi the 
preservation of peace and tranquility in India. I compared their 
position to that of the children of r»a mts ’ho had quarrelled with 
one another. “Right may b on one a . a cr the other, but the 
sorrow and suffering are in any case those of the children." 

T%b Limits of Muslim ‘Loyalty/ 

In this interview, as also in the last leading article the Comrade 
was permitted to publish before it closed its doors, it was clearly 
indicated that Musalmans were placing implicit reliance on the 
solemn pledges given by the British Government and Britain’s 
Allies with regard to their faith and the Holy Places of Islam. I 
had distinctly pointed out that Arabia must not be attacked 
ncr must the protection of Islam's g 0 ly Places by a really 
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indepenlwt Muslim Power bs sodtmtmd. This was ‘Hitt Inast 
to which Indian Mnsalraans were entitled unless their religion 
was required by their non-Muslim Government to be a master of 
no consequence to them as compared with their "loyalty** to 
that Government. I raav add that I had concluded my interview 
with *he statement that the Muslims con'll be trusted to act on the 
precept of Jesus Christ, to render unto Cesar what is doe to 
Cesar. But T was informed bv th» distinguished Journalist who 
had recorded the interview that the Censor of Press telegrams, who 
was no doubt a good Christian, while passing the rest of the message 
had carefully scored out the exhortation of Jesus Christ. No doubt 
that astute official, who believed in the supremacy of the State over 
the Chnrch, thought that if the Muslims were reminded of their duty 
to render unto Caesar what was due to Caesar, they migbt perchance 
remember the accompanying exhortation also to tender unto God 
what was due to God ! 

This was precisely what happened before very long, and the 
history of our betrayal is too recent to be repeated in any detail. 
During the War Mnsalmans were required, in defiance of their 
religious obligations to assist Government in waging war against the 
Khalifa and those engaged in Tihad The Jazlrat-nl-Arab which 
includes Syria. Palestine and Mesopotamia, and which Mnsalmans 
were required by their faith at all times to keep free from non- 
Muslim occupation and control, was attacked and occupied bv Great 
Britain and her Allies, end is still under their control in defiance of 
the Prophet’s' wen-k” own ‘«stam*ntarv injunction. The Holy Places 
of Islam, which are not particular buildings merely, but territories* 
including the three Sacr*d Harems of Mecca, Medina and 
Jerusalem, have been filched from the successor of the Prophet and 
Commander of the Faithful, who is their oniv accredited Servant and 
Warden, and even today he is not permitted to occupy, defend and 
serve them. The dismemberment of the Fmpire of the Khalifa, the 
appointment of non-Mnslim Mandatories to control various portions 
of it ; and the consequent weakening of the temporal power of Tslam 
to the point of danger to its spiritual influence, through the possible 
pr*ssure of the temporal power of rival creeds openly advocated by the 
Allies, an<j none of them insisted upon this course so relentlessly up 
to the last as Great Britain herself. As we nil know. Greece was her 
own brutal nominee and agent in the execution of this policy even 
after the armistice in defiance of all laws of peace or war, and howso- 
ever mnch the other Allies also mav have resisted Ismet Pasha at 
Lausanne, it was Great Britain herself that was the chief obstacle in 
tiie path of Ghazi Mustafa Kernel Pasha to the very end of this 
tragic tale. Discrimination was made against Muslim governments 
end populations in various other ways also, sack as by the dsgial nf 
self-determination to the Muslim populations of territories nrdWf 
annexed or occupied and controlled by non-Mnslim Powers. WMfh 
aB tids was going on, Indian Muslim opinion, u n r eprese nted at the 
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Pesos Conference, and represented before the Allies themselves onfjr 
by unrepr e se n tative Mnsatman*. was vigorously suppressed in India 
by means of those well-known engines of tvraony and terrorism* the 
Press Act, the Defence of India Act, Regulation Til of i8id and* 
finally, the decoration of Martial Law in parts of Ind'a, over and 

above the abuse of the ordinary penal law of the land, 

* 

Ton Time was Rips for Re-uniou. 

I have already declared it as my view that the bitter experience 
of ill-will against the Muslim State and populations abroad hastened 
the conversion of the Musalmans to the view that to relv on this 
foreign end non-Muslim Government forsuoport and sympathy, even 
after making every conceivable sacrifice for i*s sake, was futile, and 
that if thev were in need of support and sympathy they most have a 
tasting, equitable settlement with the sister communi'ies of India. 
The same course was clearly indicated by the betrayal of the Musal- 
mans of Eastern Bengal. And the time too was ripe for a Hindu- 
Muslim re-union. True partnership and association, whether in 
business, social relationship or in loye. requires that there should be 
no great disparity between those that are to associate together as 
partners, friends or lovers The same is true of politics. Union of 
the rich and the poor, of the old and the young, of the learned and 
thp ignorant, is perhaps possible but far from common ; and it was 
a true instinct that guided Syed Ahmad Khan in opposing, a gene- 
ration previously, the yoking together of the strong and file weak. 
During the controversy with regard to the Minto-Morley Reforms', 
however, Mnsalmans had developed to some extent the qna’ity of 
self-assertion so necessary in politics. But ever since the outbreak 
of the Tripolitan war they had had to struggle against the repressive 
policy of the Government, and it is not with a view, to praise my 
own community that I say it has now to a considerable extent made 
OP the distance between itself and the more advanced communities 
. of India by dint of forced marches which it had to undertake 
throughout this momentous period. 

The Rapproacbmxnt. 

ft was at my brother's suggestion and mv own during our in- 
ternment that in rot* the Muslim League held its annual session at 
Bombay where the Congress was also to- meet. Maulana Mazhar-ul- 
Haque, the v et e r a n Congressman, who< was nevertheless one of the 
founders of the Muslim League, and who had valiantly stuck to 
the Congress alf these years, in spite oi the- fact that the balk of his 
community was still follbwing the lead of Syed Ahmad Khan given 
thirty years ago; was now elected- President of the Muslim Leagne 
with great eclat. He was called upon to execute the mandate of 
lia own c ommu n i ty and bring about a joint meeting of the political 
ha n fer s in the camps nf. the League and the Congress in order to 
adjust the future political 1 relations of the various communities 
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concerned. Mr. Jinnah's persuasive advocacy was added to the 
vigour of the President, and. last bat not least, the audacious 
courage and vehement perseverance of that intrepid Muslim patriot, 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani, brought about the rapprochement which 
was to bear fruit in the following year in the historic Lucknow 
Compact So rapid had been the pr o gr ess of the Musaltnans that a 
mildewed critic from among their own community observed that 
Lord Sinha. the Bengali President of tile Bombay Session of the 
Indian National Congress, had travelled thither by the same train as 
his Behari neighbour and brother-lawyer who presided over the 
Muslim League, and the two had borrowed one another's Presidential 
Addresses in order to compare notes. But, said the critic with more 
wit than wisdom, the two Presidents forgot to take back their own 
productions and by an irony of fate Maulana Mazhar-ul-Haque had 
read to his Muslim audience as his own the pungent oration charac- 
teristic of the Bengali, and Lord Sinha had done likewise and read 
to the Congress delegates the cautious and halting address of the 
"ever-loyal” Muslim. 

Government had now come to realise what would be the in- 
evitable result of the Bombay rapprochment. and it is a matter of 
history how the Muslim Leaguers were compel led to conclude in camera 
the session begun under such auspices. Thenceforward, the Congress 
and the Muslim League always met for their annual sessions at the 
Bame centre and worked in entire co-operation. The result was 
inevitable and could well have been foreseen. If the Congress 
President of the Ahmedabad Session was lodged in the Alipore gaol 
when he should have been occupying the Presidential chair at 
Ahmedabad. the President of the Muslim League for the same year 
was indicted for waging War against the King at Ahmedabad itself 
on account of his Presidential address, and, even when acquitted by 
the unanimous verdict of the jury on that charge, was consigned 
to the Ahmedabad gaol after being convicted of sedition. It is a 
feather in the Muslim cap that while Srijut Das has brilliantly led 
the Swarajists to victojy in Bengal and elsewhere, his Muslim 
confrere, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, is now sharing the honours of 
Terrawda gaol with Mahatma Gandhi, having in the meautime more 
than doubled his original sentence, in spite of the restricted oppor- 
tunities for indulging in criminal practices that a prisoner's life 
affords, and has thus corrected the error of a blundering jury! 

Muslim Realization of Larger India Interests. 

But it was not only a case of safeguarding MusUo} communal 
interests without leaning for support eternally on a foreign Govern- 
ment and harbouring suspicions against sister communities. Musal- 
would have been more than human, or lam than that, if they 
had been indifferent to the continued injustice done to India and 
Indians collectively. Having been taught by their political pre- 
ceptor s in the past that Government could never for long leave’ a 
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wrong onredressed, they had followed the policy of *' wait and see'*. 
They had waited long, and yet all that they saw was a aeries of 
wrongs done to India — wrongs which remained nnrepented. Their, 
patience was at last giving way and they were beginning to enlist 
as Congress members in annually increasing numbers. This was a 
hopeful indication of their realizing that they had to protect not 
only their comparatively petty communal interests but also the 
larger Indian national interests, which were as surely theirs to protect 
as those of sister communities. They now rea’ized more than ever 
that by being Muslims they could not cease to he Indiana. The 
Congress sessions of Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi had progressively 
Justified the National appellation of the Congress. Bnt it was 
reserved for General Dyer to break down entirely the barrier that 
Sir Syed I Ahmad Khan had for temporary purposes erected more 
than thirty years previously, and to summon the Mnsalmans of 
India to the Congress held at Amritsar in 1019 as the nnsnspecting 
Herald of India's Nationhood. The bullets of his soldiery made no' 
distinction between Hindu and Muslim, and clearly Providence had 
so designed things that a community even more loyal than the 
Musalmans, namely our brave Sikh brothers, should also dye the 
sacred soil of their religious capital at Amritsar with their own 
blood along with that of Hindu and Muslim martyrs. 

The Coming of the Mahatma. 

Mach of the suffering undergone at Jallianwalla Bagh was, 
however, of a passive character, not invi'ed nor cheerfully borne, 
and the terror that the proceedings of the administrators of Martial 
Law had created seemed at one time to have paralysed the people 
of the Punjab soon after they had discovered their national identity, 
through common suffering. But the Punjab was not left to sorrow 
alon& More than one patriotic Indian proceeded to the Punjab, 
but I feel confident they themselves would be the first to admit that 
I do them no injustice when I declare that the most historic event 
that then took place during those eventful days was the " Coming of 
the Mahatma ! » 

The Mahatma's story is too well-known to you all, and now 
happily to a good-many well-informed people outside India also, for 
me to recapitulate it here. His experiences in South Africa had > 
taught him that it was idle to expect justice for Indians overseas 
unless justice was done to Indians at home and India secured a 
government of her, own. This, of course, did not mean that the 
British connection must necessarily be broken ; and even to-day not 
only he, whose forebearance is proverbial, bnt also! followers of his, 
like myself who cannot pretend to be equally, forbearing believe, in- 
apite of the bitter experiences of the last few years, that the . truest 
Swaraj for • India is not incompatible with the British connection if 
the British nation and British Government only undergo a change of 
heart and make a pryaschit for the past. It was no doubt to 
deliver India from her bonds, spiritual no less. pWM, that! 
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the Mahatma had returned to the Motherland.. 

But the methods that he himself believed in and inculcated to 
his fellow-countrymen were not those that would be called " politi- 
cal " in the politics-ridden West. To him, as to all great teacher s of 
mankind. Life was a single synthesis, however much we might 
analyse it for the convenience of philosophical study, and there was 
no direct antithesis between the political and the spiritual. 

Jesus and Israil — A parallel Situation. 

Many have compared the Mahatma’s teachings, and latterly his 
personal sufferings, to those oi Jesus (on whom be peace) ; but the 
analogy goes farther than many have yet realised. Jesus was a Jew, 
and those who lovingly followed him acclaimed him as the Messiah 
of the House of David who had come to restore to the Israelites their 
long lost independence and power. Just as the “Tragedy of History" 
had been illustrated by the doom required by long-gathering guilt in 
the case of the Ten Tribes of the kingdom of Samaria, who were 
crushed and practically annihilated or dispersed by Assyria more 
than seven hundred years before the birth of Jesus, so was it illus- 
trated again a century and a quarter later in the case of their no 
less guilty brothers of J udah when Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, 
destroyed the Temple of Solomon, razed Jerusalem to the ground, 
and, making the Jews his captives, carried them into exile. 

Ever since then the Israelites had dreamt dreams of revenge and 
restoration, and the victory of Cyrus seemed at one time to realise 
all that had been hoped. The re-building of the Temple bad com- 
menced, and after a temporary suspension resumed. Zerubbabel, 
who was of the line of David, was the hope of the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah the son oi Iddo, who looked forward to the political 
regeneration oi the Jews, consequent on the overthrough and des- 
truction of "the kingdoms oi the nations." Ihe line of David was 
hoped to be restored in the person of Zerubbabel himself, and the 
Messianic predictions of earlier prophets thus fulfilled. This predic- 
tion was, however, not fulfilled at the time and whatever became of 
Zerubbabel, who disappears with the coronation scene in Zechariah, 
he never wore a real crown nor sat upon the throne of his fathers. 

Israel was destined never more to taste the sweets of independ- 
ence ; but, whether nnder the yoke of Grades or of Romans, 
it never lost the hope of restoration. ** The triumphal and often 
cruel entry of Greek and Roman civilization into Asia threw 
it ba ck upon its dreams. Mora than ever it invoked the Mesriah 
as judge and avenger of the people. A complete renovation, a 
revolution which would shake the world to its very idundatioos, 
was necessary in order to satisfy the enormous thirst for ve n geance 
excited in it by the sense of its superiority sad by the sight oi-Bs 
humiliation.” (Renan). 

Herod the Groat who bad contrived to secure some semblances 
independence from Rome bad died about the year in which J«w 
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wm born, and " his these sons wees only lientenents of Romans, 
analogous to the Rajas of India under the English dominion” 
(Renan). When during the childhood of Jesus, Archelaus, its 
ethnarch, was deposed by Augustus, the last trace of self-government 
was lost to Jerusalem. Judea was thenceforward part of a de- 
pendency of the province of Syria which was governed by an 
imperial legate. .A series of Roman procurators, subordinate in 
important matters to the imperial legate of Syria, of whom Pontius 
Pilate is so well-known to Christian history, were constantly occupied 
in extinguishing the volcano which was seething beneath their feet. 
Continual sedition, excited by the zealots of Mosaism did not 
cease, in fact, to agitate Jerusalem during all this time, io cast 
down the Roman eagle, and destroy the works of arts rased by the 
Herods, in which the Mosaic regulations were not always respected, 
were perpetual temptations to fanatics who had reached that degree 
of exaltation which removed all care for life. The Samaritans were 
agitated by movements of a similar nature, ihe “Zelotes” or 
Sicarii,” pious assasms who imposed on themselves the task of 
killing whoever in their estimation broke the Law, began to appear. 
A movement which had much more influence upon Jesus was that 
of Judas, the Gaulonite or Galilean. The Census which was the 
basis of taxation by the foreigner was hated as almost an impiety. 
That ordered in the sixth year of the Christian era had fully re- 
awakened tibe theocratic abhorrence of Gentile government and had 
caused a great fermentation. In fact, an insurrection had broken 
out in the Northern provinces from which the greatest achievements 
Of the Jewish people had always proceeded. " Men deemed them- 
selves on the eve of the great renovation. The Scriptures, tortured 
into divers meanings, fostered the most colossal hopes, in each line 
of the writings of the Old Testament they saw the assurance, and in 
a manner the programme, of the future reign which was to bring 
peace to the righteous, and to seal for ever the work of God.” (Kenan) 
The Moral Revolution of Jesus. 

When Jesus contemplated the world at the outset of his 
ministry he was called upon to make his choice of the weapons of 
reform. The conditions of his people and his times, as 1 think, 
rather than any fundamental objection to the use of force in all 
circumstances, as Christian churchmen profess, made him pm his 
faith to non-resistance of evil, in other words, he decided to defeat 
force by his own suffering just as Husain subsequently did at 
Karbala, although the latter died sword in hand. But whatever 
view we may take of the choice of Jesus, it is certain that his funda- 
mental idea was different from that of the political reformers of his 
time such as Judas the Gaulonite, whose example had shown him 
the futility of the popular seditions of his day. If ever he was 
the author of the disclaimer: *' My kingdom is not of this 
world,” he must have meant that he was not setting out Id 
defeat Satan “the Prince of this world’* with the be»p of Satanic 
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weapons. He was not " worldly *’ in his methods ; bat this does not 
mean that he was * ' other-worldly. ’ ’ All that it signifies is that he 
was ••unworldly." Having resisted the temptation to be a political 
revolutionary on the very threshold of his career as a teacher, he 
never succumbed to it. The revolution he wished to effect was a 
moral revolution, and although he did not escape the fateof "rebels**, 
and was placed on the Cross by order of Pilate with the description 
••Bong of the Jews", which is. in spite of its intended irony, signifi- 
cant of the Roman Procurator's political suspicions, Liberty for him 
meant in the first instance Truth and self-purification. Renan was, 
to my mind, a typical Frenchman of his times for whom the claims 
of the State were paramount, and he oould neither understand nor 
appreciate the thoroughgoing theocracy of Jesus, the " Servant of 
the Lord." .Nevertheless, 1 agree with him in the conclusion that 
•• as an austere republican or a zealous patriot he would not have 
arrested the great current of the affairs ot his age; but in declaring 
that politics are insignificant, he has revealed to the world that 000*2 
country is not everything, and that the man is before, and higher 
than, tiie citizen." Vengeance which was consuming the Israelites 
was the Lord's. Jesus counselled the upholders of the lex tationis 
who claimed an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth that he who 

been smitten on one cheek should turn the other cheek also to 
the smiter. So much for the foreign tyrant. As for his own 
countryman, the Jew, who, falling a victim to his own weakness and 
a fear of the Gentile masters of Judea, had become a publican or 
tax-collector on behalf of the loreigner, he too could easily cla im a 
share in the abounding love of Jesus. The idea of being all powerful 
by suffering and resignation, and of triumphing over force by purity 
of heart, is as old as the days of Abel and Cain, the first progeny 
of Man. But Ptnce it so eminently suited the conditions of the tunes 
of Jesus, and the record of his ministry, however inadequate or 
defective, has still preserved for us this part of his teachings in some 
detail, it has come to be regarded by Christians and even by many 
non-Christians as an idea peculiar to Jesus. 

Jssus and Gandhi 

Be that as it may, it was just as peculiar to Mahatma G and h i 
also ; but it was reserved for a Christian government to treat as a 
f elo n the most Christ-like man of our times and to penalise as a 
disturber of the public peace the one man engaged in public affairs 
who comes nearest to the Prince of Peace, The political conditions 
of just before the advent ot the Mahatma resembled those of 
Judea on the eve of the advent of Jesus, and the prescription that 
be offered to those in search of a remedy for the ills of India was the 
seme tha t Jesus had dispensed before in Judea, belf-pu rific a tto n 
through suffering ; a moral preparation for the responsibilities of 
government j self-discipline as the condition precedent of Swaraj - thie 
wet tite Mahatma’s creed and conviction; and those of ns who have 
been privileged to have lived in the glorious year that c ulminat ed 
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ia the Gongreaa session at Ahznedabad have seta, what a remarkable 
and what a rapid change he wrought in the thoughts* feefiogaaad 
actions of such large masses of mankind. 

The Mahatma and Satyagraha. 

Mahatma Gandhi had been in direct touch with the Indian 
Government, had often counselled the Viceroy, and had continued 
his assistance to the British Govt, in its hour of need in South 
Africa by working as the unpaid recruiting sergeant of that 
government in India. This had indeed amazed those who could 
not associate him whose life itself was a Sermon on the Mount 
with recruitment of blood-spilling soldiers. Yet even so loyal a 
subject and so staunch a . friend was compelled to oppose a 
measure of that Government Which no one reading British decla- 
rations of gratitude for India’s loyalty in the early stages of the 
War coaid have conceived as the possible culmination of that grati- 
tude at the end of that War. A Reform Scheme was under con- 
sideration professedly for enlarging the Indians’ share in Indian 
administration. But while one band was declared to be about to 
give a wider franchise to India, the other was already busy robbing 
her even of her narrowly-restricted liberties. This is what my 
brother and 1 wrote to Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, from onr 
internment at Chhindwara on the 24th April, 1919, when we were 
about to court imprisonment by breaking the Defence of India 
Regulations which had curtailed our liberties four years previously: — 

* The Wei ia now ever ; bat the spirit of tyranny that it generated ia still 
abroad ; and while, on the one band, it is being proclaimed in high-sounding 
phrases that those who are assembled at Paws to decide the destinies of the 
World on a more equitable and humane basis than Brute Force am not the 
masters of the People bat their servants, the Government, on the other band, 
to denying to the people of India the barest expression on questions that vitally 
concern them. Not only is the gag not to be removed yet from oar own months, 
bat a gag of prodigious proportions has been prepared now for silencing mom 
than three hundred millions of God’s articulate creatures. The Bowlatt Bill 
just enacted ia the most tyrannical manner has ended the re'gn of law and 
aubetttuted u reign of terror in its place, and although it affects every section 
of the people of India, the Mufulmans are certain to be its first and its wont 
victims. It has been the Muslim press that has suffered meet under the Press 
Act, and the same has b» u true of the Defence of India Act, if we only exclude 
the unfortunate yoaag nun of Bengal rotting in solitary ceils or swampy Islands 
without trial or hope of release. Even those who profess a pathetic optimism 
and hope againsObope that the bureaucracy armed with the strength of the 
giant will not use it as tyrannically as the giant, need only have toceee to our 
own expertoaoe to be eared of this ('.istreuing delusion. We, who -have already 
bad enough experience of ‘executive discretion* and of *• investigating authori- 
ties’ sitting XH cambsa, faroioally enquiring into undefined chargee, and dealing 
with nadtoeloeed * avidenoe’ without the help of any node of procedure or tow of 
•vktoaos, submitting reports that oansot hear the light of day, and being finally 
dismissed ns ignorant persons for all their pains, can claim to speak with some 
authority, and* say that tbs Hues Ml ia nothing more or lass nun the virtual 
pntlmry of a filth of mankind.* 
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It was oar privilege to point oat to Mahatma Gandhi Hie real 
import and fall scope of the Rowlatt Buis, soon after he commenced 
his famous Satyagraha campaign. This was the first dawn of the 
era of Non-Co-operation. The occurrences at Delhi, Amritsar and 
Lahore, and in Ahmedabad and other parts of Gujarat are matters 
of history, and although the Mahatma's admission of his •• Hima- 
layan error” has been proclaimed to the world by the Government, 
and the official and unofficial scribes who have been enlisted in its 
support, none seems to have had the honesty to admit that the 
Mahatma's blunder would have overtopped Everest if he had not 
then united his nation as he did in defence of its liberties: At the 
very worst the *• Himalayan error” consisted in miscalculating the 
extent of the people’s discipline and self-restraint But if Mahatma 
Gandhi had left the Rowlatt Bills unchallenged, he would have been 
guilty of a sin of which he could hardlv have purged himself by any 
kind of expiation. Place all the violence of the infuriated mobs on 
one side, and on the other side place the cowardliness of a surrender to 
the slavery sought to he imposed on the nation by these Bills, and, in 
spite of my utter abhorrence of such violence 1 say with all deli- 
berateness that on the Day of Judgment I would rather stand 
before God’s White Throne guilty of all this violence than have to 
answer for the unspeakable sin of so cowardly a surrender. In 
saying this I am only applying to the situation four years earlier 
my chief's own admission in the court of the judge who has ordered 
that for six years he should "be buried alive.” *' I knew admitted 
the Mahatma, ”tha' l was playing with fire.” But he also added: 
•*I ran the risk, and if t was set free I would still do the same I 
Christ-like in his methods he has been Christ-like to the end. He 
had ‘steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.’ and not even the 
prospect of the Cross could make him shrink from treading the path 


of duty. 


Non-Violence. 


I would like to re-state here the position of men like myself 
with regard to non-violence. I am not a Christian believing m the 
sinfulness of atl resistance to evil, and in their prwtice. ®£ en *J 
in their theory, the vast bulk of Christians and all Christian States 
are in full agreement with me. The last War presented an excellent 
opportunity to these States and to Christians at 1 todemon»J*t« 
their belief in the doctrine of non-resistance but ™^°**Jj** 
of the States followed it. and the few Christians ^ 
not divorced from their professions were the 

tors” contemptuously called ••conchies” who were aubj|:ted to 
ridicule and contumely and were pumshed Uke fdlona. But 
was not all. Every national Church blessed the national Flag and 
a£t Se national warriors as on a ^ As 
and a follower of the Last of the Prophets (on whom be Allah s 
blessing and peace!), I believe that war is a great ^ 

also believe that there are worse things than war. •There it 
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no compulsion in faith", says the Quran, because force and 
religions conviction have no common denominator. They belong to 
two very different planes. But when war is forced on a Muslim, 
and the party that does so has no other argument but this, then, 
ns a Mussalman and the follower of the Last of the Prophets, 
I may not shrink but must give the enemy battle on his own ground 
and beat him with his own weapons. If he respects no other 
argument than force and would use it against me, I would defend 
my Faith against his onslaught and would use against him all the 
force I could command,— force without stint and without cessation. 
But when, in the language of the Quran, "War hath dropped her 
weapons'*, my sword must also be sheathed. Warfare, according 
to the Qeran. Is an evil; but persecution is a worse evil, and may be 
put down with the weapons of war. When persecution ceases, and 
every man is free to act with the sole motive of securing divine 
good-will, warfare must cease. These are the limits of violence in 
Islam, as I understand it, and T cannot go beyond these limits 
without infringing the Law of God. But I have agreed to work 
with Mahatma Gandhi, and our compact is that as long as I am 
associated with him I shall not resort to the use of force even for 
purposes of self-defence. And I have willingly entered into this 
compact because 1 think we can achieve victory without violence ; 
that the use of violence for a nation of three hundred and twenty 
miQions of people should be a matter of reproach to it ; and. finally, 
that victory achieved with violence must be not the victory of all 
sections of the nation, but mainly of the fighting classes, which are 
more sharply divided in India from the rest of the nation than 
perhaps anywhere else m the world. Our Swaraj must bs the Raj 
of all, and. in order to be that, it must have been won through the 
willing sacrifice of all. If this is not so, we shall have to depend for 
its maintenance as well on the prowess of the fighting classes, and 
this we must not do. Swaraj must be won by the minimum sacri- 
fice of the maximum number, and not by the maximum sacrifice of 
the minimum number. Since I have full faith in the possibilities 
of the programme of constructive work of non-violent No -Co- 
operation, 1 have no need to hanker after violence. Even if this 
programme fails to give us victory, I know that suffering willingly 
and cheerfully undergone will prove to have been the best prepara* 
tion even for the effective use of Force. But God willing, the 
constructive "programme will not fail us if we work with a will and 
accustom the nation to undergo the small sacrifices that it entails. 

What Swaraj demands from the Nation. 

Here 1 may ask those of my fellow countrymen who shrink even 
from these small sacrifices whether they have considered what i" is 
that a soldier who goes to battle is prepared to sacrifice. As the 
Bible tells ns, 'Greater love hath no man.... than he that lay 
down his life for his friend." Our own compatriots went to war for 
a cause not their own to the number of a million and a half. Can 
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we who pride ourselves on the strength of onr national feeling shrink 
even from the small sacrifices that non-violent Non-Co-operation 
demands ? Bat in reality our present programme is bat the begin- 
ning of national work, and Swaraj when it is attained would require 
even greater sacrifices than those of a soldier. To die for a cause is 
after all not so very difficult. Men at all times and in all countries 
have done it, and they have often done it for very poor causes. To 
die for a cause is not very difficult. The harder thing is to live for 
a cause, and, if need be, suffer for it; and the cause that we must 
live and suffer for must be the realisation in India of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Violence of Non-Co-operators and their Opponents 

These being my innermost convictions, I cannot help marvelling 
at the audacity of those that attribute to us a desire to involve the 
country in violence, carnage and anarchy. They presume to 
demand from us who stand between them and violence an assurance 
of non-violence. And yet their own hands are red with the blood of 
the innocents shed in Jallianwalla Bagh — blood still as unrepented 
as it is unavenged. Contrast this patent insincerity with the frank 
acceptance by our chief of his full responsibility for Chauri-C haura 
and the Bombay riots and you have the measure of the moral worth 
of Non-Co-operation and of its relentless opponents. The Mahatma’s 
confession s proclaimed to the world by this Christian Government ; 
but 1 wonder if this Government is also prepared to attribute to the 
Sermon on the Mount the slicing off by St. Peter of the ear of 
Malchus ! Who knows how much blood might not have been shed 
by the disciples of the Prince of Peace if the census of arms taken 
by the Master . had produced a tale of many more than two swords, 
and hid *his follower* been more steadfast in their support of Win 
than the self-same St. Peter who, according to the Gospels, denied 
him thre times before cock-crow ? When the guilt of Chauri- 
Chaura and sitni’ar unfortunate occurrences is being judged, it is 
necessary to take into consideration not only that which was done 
but also that which had been resisted. Never before in the annals 
of India have the people felt as intensely as they have done 
since the dawn of Non-Co-operation, and the marvel is not 
that the fury of the mob has resulted in so much bloodshed, 
but that the manhood of India has been successfully revived with so 
little of it. I challenge anyone to show another instance in the 
history of mankind where hundreds of millions of people have been 
roused to stand uo for their liberties and have remained so peaceful 
as the people of India led by Mahatma Gandhi. There is no country 
of Europe, with all its cold, frog blood, that would not have ex- 
perienced a deluge of blood in like circumstances. That India has 
escaped such a deluge is due to Mahatma Gandhi and bis co-workers. 

Co-operation. 

In dealing with the question of Non-Violence I have digressed 
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and anticipated a good deal, tad I must now revert to my narrative. 
At the Congress at Amritsar the main resolution was concerned with 
the Reforms, and although only four yean have passed since that 
session, it would surprise not a few to know that In the discussions 
over this resolution my friend Desbbandhu Das, the leader of the 
Council-entry party, and my late chief, Lokmanya Tilak, were 
entirely opposed to co-operation and the working of the Reformed 
Councils, while Mahatma Gandhi had himself moved an amendmen 4 
to that resolution. This was designed to commit the Congress t' 
the principle of the co-operation of the people with the authorities i» 
working the Reforms in response to the sentiments expressed in fh 
Royal Proclamation. Neither side was willing to give way, and, a. 
is usual on such occasions, the protracted discussions in the Subjects 
Committee were delaying the discussions in the Congress and pro- 
longing the session. This was the first occasion, as I have already 
told you on which I took part in the Congress and for a novice my 
own cOnt ibution is not altogether undeserving of notice. My 
brother and I tried to discover a formula which conld be acceptable 
both to Mahatma Gandhi and to Lokmanya Tilak and Deshbandhu 
Das. We at last succeeded in this effort, and Srijut Bepin Chandra 
Pal moved, and 1 seconded, an amendment recomending to the 
Congress that “the provisions of the Reforms Act be used, as far as 
possible, with a view to secure full Responsible Government at an 
early date.’* I his cleared the air, and finally both parties agreed to 
support a resolution declaring that "the Congress trusts that, so far 
as may be possible, the people will so work the Reforms as to secure 
an early establishment of full Responsible Government." It was 
with ' this addition that the Congress passed the resolution moved by 
Deshbandhu Das and seconded by Lokmanya Tilak, which declared 
India to be fit at the moment for full Responsible Government, 
characterised the Reforms Act as inadequate, unsatisfactory and 
disappointing and urged that Parliament should take early steps to 
establish full Responsible Government in India in accordance with 
the principle of self-determination. I have recalled these details 
only to show that even at Amritsar Mahatma Gandhi and his co- 
workers were willing to co-operate with Government so far as was 
possible. And yet otherwise so entirely changed was the atmosphere 
at this session of the Congress that after my long separation from 
my people I could not help being greatly impressed by the change. 
The Hindus ^uid Musalmans were no longer enemies or even rivals, 
but were comrades and brothers in arms. There was no longer a 
plethora of set speeches suggestive of mid-night oil, "full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing " There was a new earnestness which 
indicated that the resolutions of the Congress were resolutions 
indeed, in the sense that the nation was resolved to art. And above 
all, it was clear that fear of fellow-man was no longer to be the com- 
pelling motive in India, and that the only fear this land would know 
in future would be the fear of God, So struck was 1 by this amaz- 
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iog change that I quoted in my speech at Amritsar Che couplet of a 
fellow-townsman oi mine who had said : — 

(One round of the wine cup was like a century long cycle of 
Time ; when we left the tavern we found that the whole world had 
changed.) 

From Co-operation to Non-co-operation. 

But so far it was only a change in the character and outlook 
of the people. Their policy was, however, also destined to undergo 
an entire sea-change. And it was Mahatma Gandhi who at Amrit sa r 
was insisting on the people’s co-operation with the authorities that 
was destined to be the first and, in the beginning, almost the sole 
advocate of Non-Co-operation. What was it that had wrought this 
change of policy ? I must confess my feelings towards this Govern- 
ment had undergone a complete change during the War, and in 
particular since the Armistice towards the end of 19x8. When now 
x read in the old files of the Comrade the publicly expressed expec- 
tations 1 had entertained from this Government not only at the 
commencement of the year 1911, but even as late as the end of 1914, 
it appears as if 1 was examining the newly discovered bones of an 
animal now altogether extinct. It is true that as late is in De- 
cember, 1919, 1 had taken, with regard to co-operation with the 
authorities, a middle position between Mahatma Gandhi on the one 
side, and Deshbandhu Das and Lokmanya Tilak on the other which 
eventually became the position of the entire Congress. But 1 was 
even then not very hopeful of the possibility of such co-operation. I 
had seen only too clearly to what the co-opera tioa of the M.isalnfans 
with the authorities had led them. And 1 had like-wise realised 
that what had happened at Jallianwalla liagh, in the Crawling Lane, 
and at the Dak-Bungalow at Manianwalla was not a succession of 
unconnected incidents in which the thoughtless fury of the officials 
had suddenly vented itself, but a series of acts symptomatic of the 
disease from which this foreign bureaucracy was inevitably suffering. 
1 was thoroughly convinced that this disease was congenital with 
the system, and if the system continued such incidents were bound 
to recur, and Government would inevitably be a succession of 
Jallianwalla Bagos unless the British underwent a complete change 
of heart. The Duke of Connaught, when he came out to India in the 
beginning of 1921 to open the Reformed Legislatures, appealed to 
us to forget and forgive, i was, and still am, prepared to forgive i 
but forget 1 could not, and would not. To forget only means for 
the awakened sleeper to go back to sleep and to'dream the pleasant 
dream he had been dreaming before he had awakened to the stern 
reality. But Mahatma Gandhi was not yet convinced of all this, 
and Hiq conversion came a little later. For many months after the 
Amritsar session he continued to live in the hope that England 
would yet repent, and while restoring the integrity and 
independence of the Khilafat, and evacuating the Jarirat-r.’.-Arab, 
Bngiand would redeem the gieat wrong done to the people of 
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the Punjab. In fact, it was not a mere hope that sustained 
him but an absolute conviction, and when he too was at last dis- 
illusioned, and would indicate in the process of preparing the 
programme of his constructive work a profound and thoroughgoing 
want of belief in the good intentions of England so that even we 
would suggest that perhaps he was going too far, he used to expla n 
this by saying that he was a more recent, and therefore a more 
zealous, convert. When the last Petition that Muslim India ad- 
dressed to England through the Indian Khilafat Delegation, m the 
interview that we had with the Kt. Hon. David Lloyd George, the 
ex- Premier of England, proved the utter futility of such appeals ; 
and when the Punjab wrong was treated as an " error of judgment’* 
to be rewarded by a pension paid out of India's poverty to the 
murderer of her innocent sons, and to the cold-blooded approver of 
this “ error ” who, enjoying the salety of a Government House 
surround .1 by armed guards, had not even the justification of 
General Dyer, then Mahatma Gandhi lost all faith in co-operation 
between the rulers and the ruled. 

Non-Co-operation. 

Much has been said and written about Non-Co-operation and, 
if our opponents, or even some of our friends, would not understand 
its significance even now, 1 cannot hope to enlighten them in this 
address. 1 will, therefore, content myselt with saying that briefly 
*t means that if we may not resist evil, at least we will not assist 
it. It is true we expect that if the Indian nation is prepared to 
mnke such sacrifices as Non-Co-operation entails, this foreign Gov- 
ernment would be absolutely paralysed. But although we do con- 
template such a result, it is little more than incidental. Our move- 
ment, even though its name suggests that it is of a negative character, 
is in reality not so. ft is essentially of a much more positive 
character, it does not directly aim at the paralysis of others ; its 
direct aim is to remove our own paralysis. Every item of the Non- 
Co-operation programme, with which 1 sha i presently have to deal, 
b?.s a strong constructive as well as a destructive side, and we shall 
sutnd or fall according ac we succeed in our construction or not. 
But if we do not destroy, or, in other words, if we continue to avail 
ourselves of all that the Government has constructed for the conti- 
nuance of its own existence, and as a trap for our destruction, we 
shall neithenstand nor even fail but shall absolutely cease to exist. 
Even if our direct aim was to paralyse the Government it was 
entirely compatible with the purest ethics, and even with the 
doctrine of Love associated with the name of J esus Christ and now 
of Mahatma Gandhi. And 1 maintain that such a paralysis of 
Government is clearly possible. Friends, very early in uy career 
as a gaol' bird I was struck with the system of co-operation followed 
in Indian gaols. Every prisoner gets a remission of a few days at 
the end of every month for ** a clean bill of health" drying the 
mouth; but some of the prisoners who succeeded in winning the 
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confidence and favour of the local gaol authorities are made watcu* 
men, convict-oveiseer3 or convict-warders, and, besides enjoying 
other privileges during the rest of their prison life, they earn a more 
liberal remission of their sentence every month. Every one in this 
Pandal who has passed through that gateway of freedom called 
Prison— and, l trust there are a good many present here to-day — 
is familiar with the work of the convict-overseers and waroeis who 
share the duty of keeping watch and ward during the night with 
the paid warders employed by the gaol administration. As a 
rule the few paid warders pass the night enjoying tolerably sound 
sleep, or, at the very worst, doze out their period of sentinel duty. 
But at the end of every half-hour the gaol resounds with the cries of 
the prisoners who keep the real watch aad ward. “All's well 1" is 
repeated from every corner of the gaol, and so long as this continues 
the paid warders can sleep the sleep of the just. And this, my 
friends, is the parable of co-operation. We have lost our liber Lies and 
are kept enchained through the services of others who are as much 
deprived of their liberties as we ourselves, except for a few petiy 
privileges that they seem to enjoy. Meanwhile the few foreigners 
who keep us in servitude cau enjoy sleep and repose because the co- 
sharers of our servitude repeat from time to time from every corner 
of India's vast Bastile the reassuring cry, “All is well I” The only 
difference is that whereas the convict- watchmen, overseers and 
warders can in this way at least secure their release from prison a 
if.ttle belore their fellow-prisoners over whom they keep watch and 
warn, out co-operating friends, who are our comrades in slavery can- 
not look forward even to an earlier release, in lact, they have lost 
even the sense of slavery, and slavishly hug the very cl-ains that 
keep them enslaved: As i wrote in the prison itself: 

(Leave -ti worrying for me, O, heedless fool ; weep ovei thine 
own captivity ; that which thou deemest to js an ornament is 
nothing loss than a chain.) 

A Question for Musalmans. 

Friends, 1 feei certain, 1 have exhausted you as well as myself 
with this somewhat exhaustive historical narrative, commencing with 
the Indian Mutiny and coming down to our own era of .Non-co-opera- 
tion . Buc in thus narratiug past history f had an end in view. I 
cannot act the part of a dictator to any of you ; and yet l want you 
to co-operate with me. Possessing no such personality as the 
Mahatma's, ana being as unwilling to bind a spell over you as 1 am 
incapable of doing it, 1 could only lead you to me conclusions which 
kite, half a fife-lime of blindness and much blundering l have at <ast 
reached by demons i atmg to you that our safest guide, the ex- 
perience of several generations, inevitably leads us to the same. 
Experience must be our most cherished ttophy made up of weapons 
that have hurt us. And here * appeal to the experience of my co- 
religionists in particular who are being deligentiy diverted from thf 
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path to which their history daring the last sixty years and more has 
guided, them* Granted that N on-Co-operation has failed, and that 
co-operation with our non-Muslim fellow-countrymen is a vain hope, 
a snare and a delusion— though 1 am far from granting it except for 
argument's sake— still we have got to suggest an alternative policy. 
1 ask them not to accept my lead but to be in tbeir turn my guide 
themselves. YY hither could they lead me, that is now the question 1 
if Non-Co-operation with our loreign masters aud co-operation with 
Indian fellow-slaves of other faiths is not possible, what is the alter- 
native that they have to place before us to-day ? Are we to “progress 
backwards" till we begin to walk on all fours ? Shall we co-operate 
with our foreign rulers and fight with our non-Muslim countrymen as 
we used to fight before ? And if we do that, what hope have we of 
any better results than we achieved for ourselves in the settlements 
after the Tripoli and the Balkan Wars, or, nearer home, in the un- 
■e element of a “ settled fact " in Bengal? No, friends, that book is 
closed and into it we shall look no more. You have no alternative better 
than Non-Co-operation with the foreigner and co-operation with our 
neighbours, nor have i. And it is futile to waste our time in 
worrying over the impossible. 

Mr. Montagu's Resignation and its Significance. 

It is said that we can have no grievance now after the Treaty 
of Lausanne. You, friends, are in a better position to know how 
that Treaty came to be concluded than 1 who had to undergo for a 
year and a half solitary confinement in all but a technical sense, and 
have not been in tonch with public affairs. But 1 have studied in 
some of the back numbers of the newspapers of those days something 
of what transpired in connection with the revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres while i was still in prison. You all know about the historic 
telegram despatched to the Secretary of State by the Government 
of India after consulting and receiving the general concurrence of 
the Local Governments, including their Ministers. You will agree 
that it fell far short not only of Muslim aspirations and sentiments, 
but also of the requirements of Islamic Law, since it did not say 
anything about the evacuation of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, and only 
recommended the Sultan's suzeranity over the Holy Places. In fact, 
the Government of India undoubtedly, even if haltingly, admitted 
all this when they said : “ We are conscious that it may be impos- 
sible to satisfy Lidia's expectations in their entirety." though Mr, 
Chamberlain had the impudsnee to say that “ the terms far exceeded 
even the demands of the warmest friends of the Turks." And yet 
what a storm did the world witness over the publication of even such 
a telegram. The Secretary of State’s resignation was demanded by 
the Premier, and the King-Emperor “ had been pleased to approve 
of its acceptance." in other words Mr. Montagu was ignominiously 
dismissed. As Reuter pci ted out, “Mr. Chamberlain's announce- 
ment in the House of Commons was received with fierce welcoming 
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cheer* from the majority of the Unionists : end the *Dfe»Raids,* 
specially delighted, could hardly contain their satisfaction/* “Never 
before,” said another message of Reuter,— 

"Nww W«>» Iim the H«n* of Common* inkiImmI with mob mlUni 
ctiMriiw m (fwW the announcement of Mr. Montagu's MtimHon, It 
pbmiW from the Unionist benebe*, bot wm m M and prolonged that It 
Memrd general. Some enthusiast* oven wared handkerchief*" 

The most charitable explanation with regard to the attitude of 
Mr. Montagu's own party, and the party that is the rising hope of 
such Indians as still cling to the idea of receiving freedom as the 
gift of the foreigner, is contained in the earlier message of Reuter 
that " Liberal and Labour members received the news without an 
expression of opinion.” To-day it may perhaps be urged that the 
Government of India are as anxious as the Muslim leaders themi 
selves to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the questions still at 
issue between Musalmans and Great Britain. But ot what good is 
that to us so long as the Government of India is only '• a subordinate 
branch of the British Government six thousand miles awav ” whose 
" dictation to the British Government " as to what line it ought to 
pnrsue in such matters seems to Lord Curzon '■ quite intolerable.” 
This is what Lord Curzon wrote to Mr. Montagu before “ giving him 
the sack," even though poor Mr. Montagu thought that he was onlv 
being let off with a warning But evidently he had forgotten that 
at Denshawi there was flogging as well as hanging 1 and that Lord 
Curzon’s final court could he trusted not to let off such criminals 
as he with a warning, bu f to warn and hang him also for the same 
offence. 

Not one of those believing Musalmans who is dissatisfied to day 
with our policy of Non-Co-operation with Government and co- 
operation among the Indians could honestly sav that Muslim Indian 
fueling received anvtlvng even approaching proper consideration at 
the hands of Great Britain. And yet hear what this former Viceroy 
of India, the same who posed as the benefactor of the Musalmans 
in partitioning Bengal in T005. has to say about onr cry of aneu’sh 
at the partitioning of the Khilafat fifteen years later. In his letter 
to Mr. Montagu he writes : 

** Bot the part India ha* *onght to plav or bean allowed to plav Is this 

series nf events passes my comprehnnsinn... I* Indian opinion always to bo 

the final ennrt of Muslim anpeal ?” 

In his speech before his Cambridge constituency Mr. Montagn 
bas said : 

*' The Government of India were parties to the Treaty of Sevres. Had the 
Treaty produced peace, the Government of Tod'a wnold have accepted it lovally { 
but when It showed, a* I alwavs knew that. ( t would *how. that H could not 
Produce peace, the Government of India pleaded for It* revision. I S*k whether 
the Government* of Canada, South Africa or Australia would bare remaliied 
■ileut when tbe so -called pence was destroying the Internal peg®# Of !p®«? 
country P* 
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Poor Mr. Montagu t How easy it ia, it seems, to forget that 
while the Government of Canada, South Africa and Australia are 
national government, the Government of India over which Lord 
Reading still presides after the dismissal of Mr. Montagu is not a 
national government at all. On the contrary, it is one which was 
bound to lock up for six long years the greatest leader that the 
nation had produced for many generations, in defence to pressure 
from the very Imperial Government that had treated its partial 
support of bis view in this affair with such open contempt. Dr. 
Sapru, too, had forgotten this patent difference between Tndia and 
tire Dominions, and had to be reminded of it at the Imperial Con* 
ference by the representative of a country once as distressful as our 
own, namely Ireland. We had ourselves urged upon Mr. Montagu 
the very conside r ation to which he referred in his Cambridge speech ; 
but it was all in vain, and our advocacy of the same cause which 
the late Secretary of State advocated with equally little success was 
punished in various ways bv the Government ' in India Those who 
used to tell me on these occasions that Mr. Montagu was sympathetic 
had to be reminded that his sympathy had proved wholly sterile. 

I have always held that Mr Montagu should have resigned on any 
one of at least half a dozen occasions even before his ultimate 
dismissal, and now he tells us himself that : 

«• He bed been repeatedly on the rerge of resignation, bnt be had hesitated 
b eca use be did not wish to say to the Mohamedan* of India that the solemn 
pledges which had been made to them were irretrievably lost." 

Nevertheless, his resignation had to come at last, and to-day 
he is not only not in the Government but not even in the House of 
Commons, tan we then draw from all this any other conclusion 
than this, that ** the solemn pledges which had been made to us are 
irretrievably lost’* ? But. no, they are not irretrievably lost 
Friends, with the assistance of God, and your whole-hearted co- 
operation, we will yet retrieve them, or perish in the attempt. 

England at Lausanne. 

This was in March 1922, and although we were pro- 
mised that due weight would be given to Indian opinion, I 
ask you to consider what was the attitude of England when six 
months later the brave Turks, relying not upon the promises of 
Great Britain, bnt upon God’s grace and their own self-sacrifice and 
courage, drove Britain’s brutal nominees into the sea ? You all 
know that better than 1 do, and I do not propose to detain yon over 
that. Beaten on the field of battle, England now sought to deprive 
the Turks of the fruits of victory on the conference-table of diplo- 
macy. But here, *00, God helped those who helped themselves, and 
the Treaty of Lausanne proved that the Turks were not only 
warriors but statemen as well. Let us hear what Lord Curzon has 
to say himself of the reasons that brought about the Treaty of 
j a y yynnw Did the English who bad commissioned Greece after 
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the Armistice to rob the Turks of Thrace end even of their horae-landa 
in Asia Minor ; who were at one time actually considers g the Question 
of handing over Constantinople to them ; and who bad annealed to 
vain to the Dominions to fight their battle against the now victorions 
Turks when India could no longer be trusted to make cannon- 
fodder 0 flier sons after the Karachi Trial— did the English even now 
repent or relent ? The difference between the conditions under which 
other treaties, including that of Sevres were imposed and those in 
which the Lausanne Settlement was arrived at was pointed out by 
Lord Curzon at the Imperial Conference in the following words 


Such (dictation of terms at the point of the bayonet) had been the ease with 
all the previous post-war treaties. These had in each ca»e been drawn np b? the 
victorious Powers sitting, so to speak, on the seat <1 judgment, in the absenoe 
of the culprit, and imposing what penalty or what settlement they ebose. Only 
when the terms had been drawn up was the beaten enemy admitted to be told his 
sentence and to make the ennvictional protest of the doomed man. Boob, indeed 
wa* the environment in which the original Treaty nf Sevres was drawn np and 
signed, though never ratified by the Turkish representatives. Far otherwise was 
it at Lausanne. There the Turk*, hat. at the table on a footing of equality with 
all the other Powers. Every article of the Treaty had to be debated with and 
eiolainod to them. Agreement had to be achieved not by brandishing the big 
stick but by discussion and compromise. ^ 


Commenting upon Lord Curzon's defence of the Treaty oi 
Lausanne and of his praise of Allied diplomacy, which was, accord* 
ing to him reluctant to break up the Conference on important 
but not vital points and to revert to a state of war, an Indian 
newspaper, which is not noted for an excess of sympathy with the 
Turks, wrote a9 fol'ows.— 


No credit ran be given to such pacific and discreet diplomacy when It was 
ba«ed on unwillingness to fight.. As Lord Curson said, the Turks knew very 
well that the Allies had no stomach for further fighting ; on the contrary, they 
were very nervous about the bellicose temper of the extremist elements among 
the Turks. 41 The allies were never certain, M said the Foreign Secretary, ••how fsf 
genuine desire of the leading terras for peace wou'd control the unruly national 
and extremist elements.' 9 It will thus appear that, the Turks obtained what tb»y 
wanted literally at the point of the sword and the role of the conquerors and the 
conquered was reversed at Lausanne. It was the Turks who dictated tbs 
Terms of the Treaty, and the Allies, who dictated the terms of the other post-war 

treaties, had to accept them As a matter of fact the big stick was brandish* 

ed by the Turks at Lausanne and the Allies made “the conventional protest of tbo 
doomed man. 9 ' Replying to the severe criticism of the Treaty by those “whose 
motives in making th* attack are not free from criticism”, he said that “it was 
the best treaty that could he obtained In the circumstances/ 9 

Thus it is once more dear, the Turks secured what they did 
at Lausanne not because of any regard on the part of England for 
justice to the Turks, or for the religious obligations and sentiments 
of Indian Mu«a1mans- with regard to the Kbilafat, bnt in spite of 
England’s open hostility towards the Turks and utter disregard of 
the requirements of Islam. Lord Curzon would have once mom 
brand shed the big stick ; but sad to relate, it bad changed bands I 
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I have purposely dealt exclusively with a matter co n cerning the 
special interests of Mnsatmans end affecting their extra-territorial 
svmpathies, for it is obvious that the Treaty of Lausanne, far from 
nettling our national requirements common to all Indian communities, 
doe* not even settle the peculiarly Muslim and religi ns issue of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab. But after a)i, the issues that are our common 
national issues far exceed in number those that concern the Masai • 
mans alone. All that the Treaty of Lausanne has done is to declare 
that the Turks have not lost their Swaraj a^ we hid done more than 
a centnrv ago. and as they themselves were wit*- in an ace of doing. 
The Khi'afat Committee's demands, and. in part : cnlar the religious 
requirements with regard to the Jazirat-u’-Arab sti’l remain un- 
satisfied. Bnt even if all this had been done, could the Musalmans 
give up Non-Co-operation with Government and co-operat ou with 
other Tndian communities ? * In the first place, that would be an 
unspeakablv «hameful breach of faith with their non-Muslim brethren 
of whose helo thev have so willingly availed themselves. And in the 
next p'ace, Indian Musalmans would be proving tlia*. while they 
were so anxious for the security of the Turks' and the Arabs' Swaraj, 
thev were indifferent to their own ! Well cou’d it then be said 
of them.— 

(Hast thou arranged <he affairs of the earth so well that thou 
meddlsat in those of heaven as well ?) 

The Terrible Alternative to Non-Co-operation. 

Friends, once more I have perhaps exhausted your patience ; 
but mv excuse for it is that I want the Musalmans who are being 
*««ked to-dav to discard the po’icy of Non-Co-operation with England 
confront facts before they reverse a decision to which their sad 
experiences of co-operation with England had driven them. It is as 
clear as davlight that so long as India is not an equal partner with 
England and the Dominions in the Empire, and so long as her 
Government is but "a subordinate branch of the British Govern- 
ment six thonsand miles awav.” we cannot be satisfied with the 
goodwill of the Government of India even if it is proved to the hilt. 
Beside*? 'ova 'tv to a foreign Government there are other loyalties as 
well, and so long as Musalmans in India are l'able to be punished 
for disloyalty to Government because they are loyal to their God 
md to His Last Prophet, as we ourselves were punished at Karachi, 
-,nd so long as tha Holy Land of Is’am is under the control of non- 
Muslim mandatories when we ourselves had been given God's own 
mandate for it by His Last Messenger as a deathbed injunction, 
there is no alternative to non-violent Non-Co-operation but one, 
and that, friends, is the terrible alternative ot War! Since the vest 
bulk of those who try to discredit our policy do so because they are 
slaves to the fear of Government, nnd being unwilling to make any 
sacrifice, could not even dream of adopting that terribe alternative 
let us hear no mote of a change of policy I 
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Muslim Co-operation with Non-Muslims. 

And if we may not co-operate with Great Britain, is it 
expedient, to pat it on the lowest plane, to cease to cooperate 
with our non-Muslim brethren ? What is it that has happeued 
since that staunch Hindu. Mahatma Gandhi, went to gaol lux 
advocating the cause oi Islam that we must cease to co operate 
with his co-redgionist ? 1 know that Hindu-Musluu relations to- 

day are not precisely those that they were two years ago. But 
is it possible for any honest and tiuly patriotic indiau to s' 
that either community is wholly blameless, and that the guu* 
is entirely one community’s ? Friends, 1 do not believe in diplomacy, 
and certainly not in that variety oi it which is called secret diplo- 
macy. 1 do not wish to imitate Sir Koger de Coverly, and put you 
off with the diplomatic dictum : " Much can be said on both sides 
oi the question ’* Most regretable events have unfortunately 
occurred in Malabar, at Multan, at Agra, at Sahar >npur and else- 
where, and 1 am prepared to support the cieation of a National 
Tribunal to judge the respective guilt of the two communities. For 
it cannot be gainsaid even by the comnmnity that has suffered the 
most that complaints have been made by members of the other 
community as well, and obviously it would neither be fair nor 
productive of any satisiactory resu.t it either community is saddled 
with all the guilt and denounced without an adequate enquiry, i 
did not shrink at Delhi lrom proposing the appointment 01 a truely 
representative Committee of Enquiry; but lor reasons which it is 
not necessary to state here no result has yet been achieved of such 
a committee's appointment. Iwo things are however patent. The 
law courts established by Government cannot stop their work while 
we adjudge the guut of the two communities. Aud wniie it is 
difficult to arrive at the truth by a natioual enqu.ry after witnesses 
have given their testimony, true or lal»e, on oath belore the courts 
of law of the Government, reconciliation itself, which is even more 
important than the investigation of tne t nth, is not made easy by 
the punishment aw arced to those who are found guilty by such 
courts not unotten ou evidence which is not free from suspicion. 


Tub Surest Remedy. 

What then is to be done ? 1 have a ready told you that to 
accept the version oi one party is neither lair, nor would it help us 
in creating in the other party whose version was disbelieved without 
any enquiry a disposition towards reconcilatioa and reform. The 
only remedy that 1 can suggest for instant adoption is also the 
surest, and it was this which was ah but adopted towards the end of 
our discu sions at Delhi in the Committee appointed to consider tin* 
question. Even alter we had decided that a committee of Itnqatiy 
should visit the place* where iegretab.e incidents had followed 
Hiadn-asuiUm cJLtioa., m alwr « bn «vju . 1 
members of tUe Conunittcog we were witMii u W uf 8WWlta| e* 
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tbis because we noted at a later stage of our deliberations a welcome 
change in the attitude of the leaders on the two sides. There was 
now a desire to *et bygones be bygones and heartily co-operate for 
the attainment cf Swaraj, a a they had been doing two years previ- 
ously. Obviously, the protagonists on the two sides had once more 
bad a glimpse of that unity of which the Mahatma was at once the 
chid preacher and the best symbol, and the prospect of gaining 
party vic cries once more appeared mean a: d contemptible in their 
eyes. But a ditier: nee !no»e on a petty issue and they parted again. 
Friends, l pray that God may grant them once more a glimpse of 
that unity, and that this time it. may not be as fleeting as it 
lud been before. Nay. I pray that they may keep ever before 
them a pictu e of that unity and the glorious vistas of that 
free 10 m which can be seen only through the avenue of national 
unity, so that ail else that is of fair seeming, but which is associated 
with slavery, may lose its charm for them and be blotted out for 
all eUrui.y. 

The Pettiness of Disturbing issues. 

Believe me, it is not by tawdry, tinselled rhetoric that I hope 
to settle such vital issues But, although the issue of Ilindu-Muslim 
unity is vital, and, in fact the most vital that we have to settle, 
the issues which disturb that unity are contempt ; b!y petty. Nothing 
makes me more ashamed than the pettiness of these issues, and 1 
confess I find it d fficult to refute the calumny of our enemies that 
we aie unfit for Kesponsible Government wheu 1 contemplate their 
potency for mischief side by side with their pettiness. Far be it 
lo m me to sneer at the modes of worship of my fellow-men ; but I 
fcei unspeakably depress'd when 1 think that there are fellow* 
countrymen oi mine, includirg my own co-re.igionists, who wou! ’ 
jeopardise the recovery of our lost liberty, including religious liberty 
itself, for the sake of the satisfaction they seetn to detive out of 
cut ing a braucb of Pipal tree overhanging a public thoroughfare 
and in' ?rfc ing with the passage of a pole of ridiculous length, or 
.>».t of beating tom-toms and blowing trumpets before a house of 
worship at prayer-time while moving in a procession. Friends, if 
we cannot acquire a better sense of proportion *et us be uonest, at 
1 •.sr with ourselves if not with ethers, and g.ve up all th.«U'.;ht of 
f .edoin. \\ e must not talk of owaraj eve,: within the Empire, let 
aione out of it. VVbat is Kenya to slaves like us or we to Kenya i 
Why need we hwker after a place in the King Emperot’s palace 
when we are not even fit for a place in hb s tables t And what is 
it to us if the Holy Land of Islam should attract many a Casino and 
cafe chantaht, or the new warden of the Musalmans' Holy of 
Holies should become oro of the long tale of impotent potentates 
main twined by an imperial Government only to be pushed off their 
ancestral thrones whenever they should forget themselves aud think 
that Go I has made them men and net merely puppets in an Imperial 
show, !i a lams and pxpal trees sad noisy processions arc ear 
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•« horizon’s utter rum", then all our Congresses and Khilafat Com- 
mittees are mere mockery. 

41 J-et u.s ring down— the farce is nothin * worth/’ 

Let us close this chapter ot childish make-beliefs. and, taking 
the first train back home, let us devote ourselves henceforward to 
the realisation of the ideal of petty self-concern wh.ch alone benefits 
a nation ot slaves, Let us at least not take the sacred name of 
Liberty in vain. Let us add our confession to the claim of our 
opponents, and admit that God, Wnum the great religious teache s 
ot the hast in which all the existing religions have had their sou tee, 
had taught us to regard as ju t, lias yet been so unjust to a filth of 
mankind that He lias made them totally unlit for selt-rule, and has 
left it to His White c eatuies bribing fi om Europe to correct His 
mistake, and carry on for all time the administration of India. But 
if we do not want to drag our spiritual ancestors into the mire along 
with ourseives and to blaspheme a just God, let us elevate ourselves 
to the height of our ideals and lift the masses instead of sinking 
down to their low level. 


The Koot of Evil. 

But since i have referred to the low level oi the masses 
let me say this much lor them that what 1 wrote in 1904 
in cnticis.ng the education given in the Indian universities is still 
true, and even to-day ‘the greater portion of bigotry agitates not 
the bosoms ot the ignorant and the ll. iterate but excites to lury and 
to madness the little-iearned of the land." And it is not the love 
of our own religion that makes us quaircl with our fellow-country- 
men of other faiths, but self-love and peit; personal ambition. M Ihe 
coming oi the iVlahatma" had meant the destruction of "the 
kingdoms of the nations" and the loundatioQ in their place of the 
one united Kingdom of the Nation to be whose Chief Servant was 
his great giory. But these hide “kings" who had lost their little 
4 ‘thrones" were nut reconciled to the idea of nr tiona 1 . service under 
the banner of the Nation's Chief Seivant, .nd were pining for 
restoration. So long as Mahatma Gandhi and his principal co- 
workers were free, they had not their courage to raise the standard 
of revolt, aud their was no room for them ia the economy of the 
Indian world except as openly despised slaves of the foreigner or as 
secretly discontented adherents oi the National federation. And 
so they chose the latter alternative. But, with the Mahatma 
immuied at Yerrowda they reasserted th*im elves, and sines they 
ouid not hope 10 occupy his position, they have persistently, though 
not professedly, addressed their appeals to communal passions and 
jealousies, in order to destroy the National federation and hasten 
the recovery of their petty principalities. Before the advcnLof 
Mahatma Gandhi several streams, some large and some small, were 
tunning more or less parallel to each other, and little boats were 
being towed on their. Soon after his advent, almost all of then 
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were diverted into one channel and became tributaiies of a mighty 
river rapidly moving on to join the sea. On the broad bosom of 
this Ganges there sailed a powerful ship, manned by lusty 
sailors, captained by the Mahatma and flying the .National 
flag. What the petty ambitions of petty men have been urging 
ever since the Mahatma's incarceration is that we should scrap the 
big ship and take to the little rowboats again. But since these 
little boats are not safe enough craft for the mighiy river hurrying 
on towards the sea, they propose a revolution in Nature itself, and 
ask that the great river would flow back into its old tributaiies. 
But Nature cannot be thwarted, and the futility of the desire to 
make the Ganges flow backwards is a thing known even to our 
village fools, in the name of this Congress, and of the Indian 
Nation, nay, even in the name of that Destiny which shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we may, 1 warn this little breed of men 
that God willing, they will never succeed, and that the Indian 
Nation cannot look upon their insidious activities with unconcern. 

TounuixoN and Fraternal Sblf-Sacrivicb. 

Friends, to punish the guilty is not without its advantages even 
in the domain of politics ; but ibe surest remedy lor politcal 
disunion is, as 1 have already suggested, to create on all sides a 
disposition to forget and forgive. But this is not all, and if we 
desire to prevent, a recurrence of regretable incidents we mus 
remove the causes of friction. Conformity in a.l things is only too 
often desired,. and this not only by the bigots, but also by some of 
the most large-hearted of men. Keligious reformers have at all 
times betrayed a latal weakness for comprehension or tne pre- 
paration of a religious compound formed of many simples 
gathered from many different sources. They have hoped that 
oy adopting a policy of inclusion they would be able to form 
a faith embracing doctrines culled irom diverse faiths and acceptable 
to all the fot.owers of all these faiths. '1 hat is how they hope '.o 
attain Un io mity and secure conformity. But history has shown 
that the cause of peace and unity has not been greatly furthered by 
the formation of such eclectic faiths. Only too often have they added 
one more to the warring creeds existing before and have only in- 
creased the disunion they were creating. Such well-intentioned 
failu.es have at last made people tall back upon Toeration. This 
is not the indifierentism and abscise ot strong convictions which often 
pass for toleflation, but a far more positive principle »n life which 
co-exists with be'.ieis passionate.y held. I could no., define it better 
tnan by quoting an American who declared to a fellow-countryman 
of his holding ve y different views tohs own: -*1 strongly disagree 
with every word of what you say; but i shad fight. Sir, to the last 
drop of my blood for maintaining your right to say it.” That, friends, 
is the best definition of Toleration. The Quran which call* upon 
Musalmans even to fight in defence of their Faith whenever tb#{ 
freedom of faith is assailed or jeopardised, stuns up its teaching on 
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to’erwnce in the words: « To you your faith, to me mine." If we 
all agreed to act upon this principle, and at the same time empha- 
sised the features common to different faiths and tile spirituality 
characteristic of all. there would be no strife in the world but peace 
and tranquility everywhere. 

Application op Tins Principle to Outstanding Issues. 

Let us applv this principle to some of the outstanding issues 
between the various communities of India. If, for instance, proces- 
sions can be tak-n out on public roads and no objection is taken to 
music being played thereon, a Musalman should not object to a 
procession with music taken out by Hindus, or by other non-Muslim 
neighbours of his, unless it interferes with his own exercise of some 
recognised right such as conducting Divine Service in a fitting 
manner. If, again, a long pole can be carried in procession through 
the streets without danger to life and limb, no ron-Muslim should 
object to it if it is so carried •* with musical honours." But then 
the Muslims indulging in such practices wh ch are. to say the least 
of it, of doubtful religious valid i tv, have no right to demand that a 
non-Muslim neighbour of theirs should pern t the lopping off of the 
branches of a tree which he holds sacred, whether with reason or 
■without it and which is growing on his land and is his property. If 
there is no law against smoking in public places, no Parsi shou’d 
object to a non-Parsi’s lighting a cigarette in a street even though be 
himself bolds fire to be too sacred an element to be defi'ed in this 
wsv; Similarly, if it is no offence to slaughter animals, and a man 
kills a fowl, or a cow, or a p'r, or ki’ls any animal to provide food 
for himself or for others or for sacrificial purposes or in a particular 
manner not involving cruelty to animals, his neighbour should not 
object to it on the ground tba k he holds all life too sacred to be 
destroyed, or that he looks upon the cow as upon a mother, or tbat 
he considers a pig too unclean to be eaten, or tbat he is requ red 
bv his own religion to kill animals in a diffeent manner to his 
neighbour's. In all these cases it is. of course, presumed that the 
animal slaughtered is the property of the man who slaughters it or 
causes it to be slaughtered, and not bis neghbour’s whore property 
he may not unlawfully seize and use or destroy. But we have 
not, alas, reached a stage of toleration in India when the free 
exercise of his right by one cf us can escape being reeeoted 
by some others. In fact, the worst of it is that some of us while 
th«-y insist upon the exercise of their right, sometimes ex erase 
it with the desire to annoy their neighbours, and in a manner that 
i» rfUre to annoy them The jeering at men of other faiths when one 
ie taking out a procession required or sanctioned by our own faith, 
tiie beating of tom-toms and playing other instruments, which often 
produce more noise than music, with special vigour . before a house 
of worship of another community, and particularly when D * v “ e 
Service or tome other religious rite is in progress and is likely to do 
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thereby disturbe d ; the needless lopping off of trees held sacred hy 
Hindus which overhang public thorougfares. or doing it in an exoL 
tant manner; the blowing'*! cigarette smoke in the face of or too 
close to a Parsi or a Sikh ; the wanton destruction of a good deal of 
animal life in the sight or immediate neighbourhood of Jains ; carry* 
in* a garlanded cow in pocession through a locality inhabited by 
Hindns as well for purposes of slaughter ; or slau htering it in a 
place where Hindus r ar*not help seeing it— these and many other 
such are things that occur only too frequently whenever there is a 
tension of feeling between the communities concerned And pro- 
vocation and insolent exultation of the nature described above often 
lead to hot words, and not seldom to blows which sometimes end in 
loss of hnman life. 

How to Deal with such Matters. 

There can be no measure sufficiently comprehensive to safeguard 
pnb’ic trnnqniVty and peace in all such cases, and l can think of no 
National Pact embracing all such situations, even if it is permitted 
to assume inordinate proportions, and to include details that must 
make us the laughing c tock of the world. The best remedy 1 must 
*eneat, ! s the creation of the correct spirit in which the different 
communities exercise their rights Rut it is possible for a national 
body such as the Congress to deal with some of the principal causes 
of friction, and to remove them bv bringing ab-»ut an agreement 
between leaders of the communities concerned. And this it must 
do Rut, while attempting to influence pubtic opinion, and to 
regulate pubiic action through the agency of such leaders, with 
courage and confidence, a brdy like the Congress must be careful not 
to demand from anv community that it should relinquish anv rights 
which may, in the present circumstances invo’ve a sacrifice, far 
beyond. its capacity It must be remembered that Swaraj, although 
it : s our destined goal, and is soon likely to be in sight, has yet to 
be won, and before it is won we have no sanctions of which we can 
make use like a Government. We must depend exclusively upon 
pe-snasi'-n and example. Rut even if we had a Government of onr 
own, it could not rghtiy. or even successfully, compel large sections 
o f the people to give upth« exercise of anv right unless it provided 
for them corresponding facilities in some other direction. 

Cow-Killing. 

The question of cow-killing is an instance in point, f know how 
sacred a cow is in the eves of my Hindu brothers, and who knows 
better than my brother and mvself how anxious our absent rhief 
was to secure its preservation ? His action in so selflessly leading 
the Khilafat movement was no doubt characteristically generous and 
altru’stic ; bnt he himself nsed to say that he was trying to protect 
the cow of the Musahnsns, which was their Khilafat, so that this 
grateful community which had learnt from its Scriptures that there 
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could be no rcium (or kindness save kindness, would be induced to 
protect his own cow in return. This was, however, only Mahatma 
G tndhi's way of emphasising hs love for the cow. And ev *n before 
he so picturesquely caded the Khihfat our cow ray brother and 
1 had decided not to be any party to cow~ktUing ourselves. No 
bee! is consumed since ther; iir our house $rven by our servants, and 
we consider it our duty to ask our co-religionists to act similarly. 
As for sacrificing cows, my brother and I have never done it, but 
have always sacrificed g »:us, sine* c, sacrifice of some such animat 
is a recognised religious duly. Much can be done in this way, and 
we have learnt by experience during the three or four years following 
the Hindu-MusUm r tknt c arm co operation that it is not difficult 
to reduce cow -sacrifice even before Swaraj is won. to insignificant 
propor.ions. 

But. much as i desire that even ordinary cow-killing throughout 
the year for the pin po*e of providing food should be altogether 
discontinued, or, av :e , ;t reduced 10 similarly meagre proporti ras, 

1 am only too conscious of 4 be iacr that in looking forward to an 
early rea'isation of my wishes f am hoping against hope. Musal- 
mans in Iniia who can afford ro purchase the dearer mutton eat 
beef only on rare occasions Rm :or -he poorer townsfolk among 
the Musalmans it is the se t pi r 00a. Coming from the centre of 
Hohdkhand, or the land oi die Kolill'as. I knowhow difficult it is 
for them t> discontinue the use ol beef in the present circumstances. 
The Patlian ciiipiot siijC.-r^s hi* >c.rpr.^: when. he come* across 
people in India who 4 eat com with com . ” and Jvampur wags *ay : 
“Let there he meat even 11 it be a don's." When following the 
fashion of Bri ish In lian Municipalities Kampur also closed many 
meat shops and opened in their place a central Meat Market, it was 
found difficult to cope with the demand lor beef, and so disastrous 
proved the results of a kee » competition for the reduced supply 
that the Markeri, as it used to tv» called, was now descrip^vely 
rechrist«ne 4 \i-%p.pjurx 1 b *h<» oi this rhss of M coalmans the 
use of beef .,1 present moie or less acutely felt economic 
necessity. 

The only safe and sure way of stopping cow* killing in this case 
is to take steps to lower the price of mutton which is prohibitively 
high, and thus reduce the very large margin that there is at present, 
between the prices of mutton and beet. 1 am far from desiring that 
the co^t of living should be still further increased for any section of 
this impoverished land, not excluding my own community which is 
admit' edly one of the poorest ; but l cannot help pointing out that 
by far the most numerous owners of cows are the Hindus, and that 
if they did not sell cows after they had ceased to give milk, there 
would be much less cow-killing tlnn there is to-day. Even now we 
can encourage goat and sheep breeding in order to save the cow. 
but when we can frame our Budgets for a Swaraj Govern men' it 
should be a comparatively easy nfatter to utilise a considerable 
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portion of the savings iron Military expenditure for the same 
purpose. Nevertheless I appeal to my coreligionists even to-day to 
discontinue the use of beef and not to wait until Swaraj is won when 
their sacrifice would be worth much less. The Joint Family system 
of India and not the free competition of the Manchester School must 
be our social and political ideal for India's different communities. 
But if there is to be competit on among the communities that form 
tile Indian Joint Family, let it be a competition in forbearance and 
self-sacrifice, and i maintain tnat thj community which willingly 
surrenders more of its cherished rights and strongly-entertained 
sentiments for the sake of s ster communities and the peace and 
harmony of India will prove the most invincible in the end. 

Adjustment of Communal Shares in Representative 
Bodies and in thb Administration. 

1 have already explained to you what I think about the main 
cause of communal quarrels and the share of the educated classes in 
misleading the masses and using them in order to serve their personal 
ambitions. But matters like cow-killing and processions with music 
sure not the only things that provide sources of frict on. The adjust- 
ment of communal shares in representative institutions, local, pro- 
vincial and All- India, and in the administration also, gives rise to 
bitter communal dissensions, and here it is clearly impossible to shift 
the blame on the masses. Once more personal ambitions well or ill 
disguised as communal interests play a great part, and specious 
phrases, such as greater efficiency and superior educational qualifi- 
cations, are used to cover the injustice intended. This is all the 
more surprising because similar pretexts when put forward by the 
loteign bureaucrats are mercilessly exposed by the selfsame people. 
Since this fallacy of the higher efficiency of monopoliats has not yet 
received its quietus, 1 am compelled to eay that the intelligence of 
the few can never be a proper safeguard of the interests of the many. 
And when people are not actuated by motives of broad-minded 
patriotism, the superior intelligence of one group or section cannot 
be regarded by other groups and sections aa a rather dangerous 
possession. It may, however, be that even where the motives are 
pure they are none the less suspect. That, friends, is our ‘karma', the 
legacy left by the injustice of past, generations, and instead of 
taking untjpe offence, we must live down such reputations. In 
pol.tics as in business credit has first to be established, and a good 
balance-sheet and a moderately good dividend are far more useful 
in the long run than the most attractive prospectus. We could 
have gone much further on the road to Liberty and Self-Rule if 
minorities had been quite sure of the company which they were 
being invited to join. But the common platfoi m of the CongreM 
has now provided an excellent opportunity to a!. « i us to prove the 
patriotic character of. our motives, and however long it may ^e 
before we succeed in establishing o«r credit* nothing can be dene 
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without it ; and losing our temper over unmerited suspicions, or 
hustling those who entertain them and trying to jockey them into 
an expression of confidence that they do not yet feel in us, is 
poor business. 

The Lucknow Compact which forced the bands even of the 
bureaucracy and compelled it to agree to such poor Kelorms as have 
been doled out 10 India would in all likelihood suffice for the present 
for such, of us as have decided to enter the Legislatures ; and even if 
it does not. this should spur us on, to quicken the pace and uy to 
reach our national destination of Swaraj all the earlier so that we 
may re-adjust communal shares in representative bodies. Friends, 
let me tell you frankly that 1 do not consider it likely that for some 
time yet we can afford to dispense with separate electorates. But 1 
can assure you no one would rejoice more than myself on the day 
that the minorities themselves announced that they needed no such 
protection. It may perhaps help you to judge of my bonafides in 
th.s matter if 1 tell you that 1 had strongly urged the adoption of 
the Indian plan for the protection of the Christian mnorities in the 
Eastern Vilayets of Turkey known as Armenia. 

But two intermediate steps may be taken before we abolish 
separate electorates altogether. The first is that the minorities 
should be free to elect any Indian as their representative. 1 shall 
deem it a great honour the day a non-Muslim minority elects me in 
preference to its own members to represent it in the national as- 
sembly. And 1 know of no Muslim to whom 1 could give my vote 
with greater confidence than to that great Khilafatist, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Another step that we could well take would be the progressive 
creation of mixed electorates, gra lually to replace separate elec- 
torates. Some of you may perhaps remember that 1 had opp >sed 
the Rc. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali who did nut wish to risk any se<it by 
agreeing to the retention of some mixed electorates, and wanted 
safe, even if fewer, seats for the Musalmans when the M into- M 01 ley 
Reforms were being discussed. As inter-communal relations im- 
proved the number of seats thrown open for contest in mixed 
electorates may be increased and those allotted to separate electorates 
decreased, till a 1 come to be contested in mixed territorial elec- 
torates. The same po icy should be adopted in throw.ng adminis- 
trative posts open from co mm unal to general competition. 

All the foregoing considerations have to be kept in view in 
dealing with the composition of local bodies where, although the 
issues may often be petty, the pass.ons of the people concerned are 
more liable to be excited. 

A sad enough confirmation of this is furnished by the unfortunate 
dissensions in the Punjab over the distribution of municipal seats. 
The conditions in that province sometime > make me wonder whether 
Jallian wallah Bagh and the Crawling Lane are really situated in the 
Punjab. 
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Mental Myopia. 

In tbe short passage which I quoted in the earlier part of this 
address from another address of mine, delivered as long ago as in 
1904, I had warned my audience against placing any reliance on the 
*' misleading unity of opposition,” and t would be the last person 
to believe that we can remain a united people merely by feeding on 
tbe memory Of Martial Law terrors. Many a coal tion formed in 
Opposition and adversity has broken down after the first flush of 
victory at the polls and in the ve y first days of Government, and if 
Swaraj is not only to be won, but also to be retained thereafter, our 
unity must be based on something more lasting than the memories 
of common suffering. And yet l am compelled to remind both 
Hindus and Musa mans who complain so bitterly to-day of one 
another's injustice that l know of nothing more difficult for either to 
endure from the other than the cold-blooded decision taken by 
General Dyer to shoot and to shoot strong at jallianwallah Bagh and 
tbe calculated national humiliation ol the ( rawiing Lane. It seems 
to me that we in the North suffer from a mental myopia, and as we 
move forward our sufferings are left behind and gradually receed 
into obscurity, so that even at a very short distance of time the 
troubles of to-day blot out all recollection ol the terrors of yesterday. 
And what is worse, each community remembers only that which it 
has itse f suffered, retaining in its memory no record of tbe sufferings 
it had itself caused to others. 

The Communuy up ihk Badmashko. 

Butin referring thus to communities we are apt to forget that 
it is not communities that canse suffering to other communities in 
the course of popular affrays, but rowdy elements of India's popula- 
tion which cause injury to the peace-lovin '. 1 he badm ashes belong 

to no community but form a distinct community of their own. and 
to it all is grist that comes to the mill. 1 was gieatly impressed by 
an article contributed by Lala Lajpatrai from bis American exile 
during the War when Hindu monied classes had suffered greatly in 
some districts of the Punjab from the depredations of Muslim 
Badmashbs. There was great danger ol intercorrmunal strife, but 
the Lalaji hastened to point out that the Hindu sufferers bad not 
> offered because they were Hindus but bee? use they belonged to the 
monied classes. Jt was a case of the Haves and the Have-Nots 
and not a cgpe of the Hindus and the Musaimans- This has always 
to be borne in mind, particularly when there are not only the two 
contending parties but a third as well, which laughs just as heartily 
as we fight and abuse one another. Dr. Tagore has spoken a great 
deal since the outbreak of rowdyism in the North on the subject of 
inter-communal quarrels ; but the reports of his lectures made me 
doubt a little whether he remembered what he- wrote on the same 
•abject when similar rowdyism, but more deliberate and previously 
planned, had broken out over cowkiliiag in Bebar in 19x7* He 
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happened to be travelling in a compartment shared with him by a 
British military officer who sneered at Indian aspirations a nd asked 
the Poet h;*w Iris f 11 o w-co u ? 1 trym en could talk of Swaraj when he 
a foreigner had to be called in every now and then to take his troops 
to the disturbed areas and ke^p the peace between Indians of 
different faiths. \ hen. at 'east, the Poet remembered that there 
was a third who laughed while we suffered, and reminded the British 
officer of his existence. The latter asked whether there were no 
such quarrels before the advent of the British, and the Poet admitted 
their previous existence as well but he was then prompt to point 
out that there was one difference. They quarrelled even then, but 
they did not let many suns go down upon their wrath because the 
moment they recovered their lost tempers they also recollected that 
they h d to live together for better for worse, and since life would 
be infinitely dull without more or less friendly intercourse, the 
sooner they made up their differences and became friends again the 
better. But ever since the tertius gatoens had come on the scene 
such quarrels had b come more frequent and such reconc liations 
fewer and farther between. 

The Hand of Esau and the Voice of Jacob. 

European husbands and Indian wives have a horror of that 
triangular l ami ly ife in which the third side is represented by the 
mother-in-law. Imagine then the blessed state of that union in 
whicn the mother-in-law is not only a permanent featu e of family life, 
but in which she alone runs the household. And worse than all, 
the mother-in law that makes each of us pine for single blessedness 
combines two distinct natures in one person, and with ever ready 
sympathy consoles either party, as the occasion demands, and, bet er 
stid, condemns the other, in the joint ro e of the mother of both I 
This would indeed be matter for laughter if we had only sense 
enough not to be the dupes of this double-dealing m nher- 
in-law. But he moment a cow is killed by a Musalman *n 
a provocative manner, or a noisy procession is taken out by a 
Hindu in front of a mosque where praver may be going on, we are 
ready to rush at one another’s throats forgetting that Musalmans 
have never been known to be wanting when it was their own co* 
religionists that had to be denounced to the Government as sedi« 
tionists and rebels, and that Hindus have had no better record of 
communal cohesion in similar circumstances. Our own sufferings 
have taught us that there is never a lack of one's co*religionists 
to do a 1 the dirty work that may be required of them# and when a 
Musalman is so ready to hurt a brother Muslim, or, for that matter, 
the entire Muslim community, why need we be surprised if a Hindu 
is employed to do the same ? No, friends, like badm ashes, trait ors 
belong to no community^ but form a tribe of their own. Sogteof 
yon must have read. Labour's denunciation of "International Fins* 
*co." We have eves: better reason to denounce Inter Communal 
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Goondaism.” A Musalman may throw beef daring the night into 
a temple or break an idol, and yet the Muslim community may be 
just as innocent of this provoking sacrilege as the Hindu community 
itself ; and in similar circumstances the Hindu community may be 
wholly blameless even though a Hindu certaiuly threw pork into a 
mosque or desecrated the Holy Quran. 

But eved more clear than this is the case of a Muslim Minister 
who may have shown favouritism towards Musalman in the matter 
of patronage, and of a Hindu Minister simtlaily showing undue 
favour to Hindus. Obviously they are members of a foreign Govern- 
ment whatever caste-mark they may bear. The hands are the 
hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. And yet the 
people of a province that has still to stop the pensions of a Dyer 
and an O’Dwyer are prepared to co-operate with those who insist 
on paying for Indian murder out of Indian funds, and to cease to 
co-operate with their neighbours and fellow-sufferers, only because 
a Mm.ster who happens to belong to the community ot latter d s- 
penses uch petty patronage as the helorms empower him to do in 
a manner that does not meet with their approval. After this one 
wonders what Non-Co-operation means. When the Congress pubi c- 
ly is we.coming Indiaus who resign their posts, even though it 
thinks it is perhaps too much just yet to call upon them to resign, 
there are people who call themselves Congressmen but forget ah 
that Mahatma Gandoi had taught them of Nou-co-peration only 
because a Minister in their province is giving a lew more petty posts 
to members of his own community than they think he ought to do: 
Friends, it is not a,, little enbarra^sing to me that tins Minister happens 
to be a co-religionist ot mine ; but oelieve me, i would have fe t even 
more ashamed than 1 now feel embarrassed if the complaint about 
such petty posts bad come from. my co-religionisis. Hakim Ajtual 
Khan Sabeb lor whose speedy and complete recovery we all pi ay, 
has related to me wliai unspeakable shaine lie felt when co-religion- 
ists of his and mine had the hardihood to show some sciatches on 
the walls ol the mosques at Multau and some broken pitchers in 
justification ot their counter-claim that il Hindu temples had been 
destroyed their own mosques did not altogether escape. 

Tub Parable of ihb Wise and xhe Foolish Mother. 

Let me add that l would never have mentioned thi had 1 wanted 
to coinpiaaa a£>out the Hindu attitude in the matter, 1 have done 
so because i feel certain that th. Muslim mentality does not seem. to be 
any better, and neither community is above these petty consideration*. 
But even if the Musalmans had been any Detter i would no* have 
complained of the Hindus, for experience teaches us that it serves 
nu purpose for a member of one community to rebuke the members 
of another. That task must be left to its own members. How 
often have we not seen 1 title chiidieu living m the same quarter of a 
town playing together and then quarrelling ov.r little things ? a. very 
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boy rwhn back to his own mother with a woeful tele of the wicked* 
ness of bis playmates, and, of course, an equally pathetic dose rip* 
tion Of his own virtues. The wise mother uniformly decides against 
her own child and rebukes him ; and if he still persists in his com* 
plaint, he is told not to make such unsociable creatures his play- 
mates any more. The street which is nsnally the common play* 
ground is thenceforward declared beyond the bounds. But solitude 
soon begins to pall upon our virtuous young friend, and a little 
separation begins to purge his playmates of all their sins so that by 
the second or third day they are complete y absolved, and he asks 
for, and secures, his mother's permission to play with them once 
more, though not before he is told that he is not to come to her 
again with 'he ta'e of his undeserved sufferings. And this is the 
way that peace is secured. But, alas, 1 have seen foolish mothers as 
well as wise ones, and perhaps the former constitute a majority. 
The moment their young hopeful comes to them for sympathy ana, 
even worse, for effective support, t K ey shed motherly tears of deep 
anguish over him, and when they have exhausted one emotion they 
make use of another and, going to the mother of the wicked boy 
who had been so unjust to their little angel, bitterly complain of 
him and drop not a few hints that his upbringing has evidently been 
neglected. This leads to still plainer hints from the other side 
that the complainant was a devil incarnate, and that with such 
parents to bring him up it was not altogether the poor creature's 
fault. And then the fray begins. The big guns of abuse are sent 
up at a gallop, and long range howitzers which leave none scot-free 
up to the seventh genera' i >n are brought into action. Then appears 
the male auxiliary, a 'd if be is equal y devoid of common-sense and 
equally jealous of his izzat he opens fire instantly with something 
that shatters the izzat of the adversary for ever. Thus when toe 
other male auxiliary rushes up to the scene of action on hearing the 
noise of this bombardment, he calls a truce to this wo’dy warfare, 
and, like the practical creature that he is, he prompt y breaks the 
head of the other male. And it is a lucky quarter of the town if 
hostilities remain confined to the families directly concerned. The 
best commentary on all ibis is furnished bv the action ofthe brace 
of young barbarian* with whom hostili'ies bad commenced walking 
off arm-in-arm to enjoy another game of ‘gilli-danda or 'kabaddi just 
as police may be marching the Big Four off to the lock-up . 

It is such experiences as these which have taught us that the 
best method of settling intercommunal quarrels is neither to anvo* 
cate the cause of your community, as i n my time i have often done 
nor even to pose as an arbitrator wiih an open and a judicious 
mind, but to earn the abuse of your own community. And emce 
my brother and I have received an earnest of this al’eady, I leei 
satisfied that not only am 1 qualifying myself for the office oi» 
genuine patriot, but that 1 may begin to entertain hopes that tne 
two communi'ies will soon be reconciled. After this, ueea i & 
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recommend this course of • political exercises" to all my friends of 
•very community ? 

Sanghatan 

Having explained my own attitude at such length l do not think 
I am called upon to say much about the Sanghatan. I have cer- 
tainly never publicly opposed it, and if anyone thinks so he is 
mistaken, and must have been misled by some ill-reported speech 
or intervene This is entirely an affair of my Hin 'u brethren, and 
if they think they need a Sanghatan they should be allowed a per- 
fectly free hand in the matter. Every community is entitled to 
undertake such social teform as it needs, and if the Sanghatan 
is organised to remove untouchability and to provide for the 
speedy assimilation of the Antyaj and their complete absorp- 
tion into Hindu society, I must rejoice at it both as a Musalman 
and as a Congressman. Ever since the Congress at Nagpur called 
upon the Hindu delegates “ to make a special effort to rid Hinduism 
Of the reproach of untouchability" and “ respectfully u ged th * 
religious beads to help the growing desire to reform Hinduism in 
the matter of its treatment of the suppressed classes," this question 
has enlisted the direct interest and sympathy of the Congress. I 
remember very well that towards the closing months of the year 
1921, Mahatma Gandhi was making the removal of untouchabi'ity 
the test of the Hindus, yearning for Swaraj, and if orthodox Hindu 
religious bodies have now seriously decided to make the required 
reform in Hinduism it is bound to rejoice the hearts of that large- 
hearted Hindu and of all his tollowers. 

But l cannot help recalling that this matter remained in 
abeyance for a considerable time, and that it was not taken up with 
any great zeal until after the tragic events in Malabar had caused 
some months later a wave of indignation and resentment to sweep 
over the distant Punjab, and Multan Hindus had themselves suffered 
from the uuru v passions of the Muslim mob. I t is this combination 
of circumstances which causes uneasiness to many of those who 
yearn for the unification of India and know how little weight our 
recently achieved unity can just yet sustain. A broken limb which 
has just come out of a steel frame should not be too severely 
strained. We may not believe every suspicion or rumour, but we 
must not overlook their potency for mischief if they are not quickly 
removed or disproved ; and there is no doubt that people are busy 
creating the suspicion that the removal of untouchability is not 
intended to result in the absorption of the suppressed classes into 
Hindu society*' but merely to use them as auxiliaries on the Hindu 
ide in future affrays. This being so, 1 ask if there is no ground for 
tile uneasiness of Maliatma Gandhi’s fo 1 lowers who have been 
sedulously taught, in the words of our resolution at Nagpur. “ to 
lay special emphasis on NON-VIOLENCE being an integral part of 
the Non-Co-operatioo Resolution," and to invite the attention of 
tile people to the fact that *• NON-VIOLENCE in word and deed is 
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as essential between the people themselves as in respect of the 
Government,” and, finally, that •« the spirit of violence is not only 
contrary to th- growth of a true spirt of democracy, but actually 
retards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages of Non-Co- 
operation.” If in removing the reproach of untouchability we give 
cause to the world to reproach us with adding to pre-existing vio- 
lence, will it not sadden the heart of the Mahatma ? Friends, let us 
befriend the suppressed classes for their own injured sakes and 
not for the sake of injuring others or oven avenging our own 
injuries. 

Another feature of the Sanghatan movement is the increase of 
interest in physical culture. This -s all to the good, and if flabbiness 
and cowardice can be removed from any section of the Indian people 
their is cause only for joy. He r e, too. however, there arises the 
qnes ion of the sp rit, and l am sincerely glad that the frank discu- 
ssions at Delhi last September gave an opportunity to Pandit Modan 
Mohan Malaviva to proclaim to the wo: Id that he himself favours 
the creation of common akhadas in which young men of all com- 
munities can take their share. As for the protection of life and 
property and— l regret that I should have to add — the honour of 
our sisters, he again proclaimed his original intention that common 
territorial Civic Guards should be formed. It was only because he 
was told that the Hindu Sabha by which his motion was being 
discussed cou'd not constitutionally bind other communities that he 
altered his resolution and agreed to the creation of Hindu Guards. 

The Sanghatan of the Congress Conciliation Committee 

But in entire agreement with Hindu leaders the Hindu-Muslim 
Unity Committee recommended certain resolutions to the Con gt ess 
for adoption on all these subjects, and since they were immediately 
passed by the Congress let us now see that we give full elfcct to 
them. To prevent the possibilty of disunion we have, in the first 
place, to establish at the headquarters of every district, under the 
supervision of the District Cong ess Committees, and in consultation 
with Khilafat Committees, Hindu Sablias and other responsible 
local associations, mixed Committees for the maintenance of peace 
and seemity throughout the districts. In case of any incident likely 
to disturb such peace and security, they would endeavour to 
minimise its evil consequences and provide for a speedy and satis- 
factory settlement, and would encourage the people, in case of any 
provocation, to conduct themselves with restraint, and to refer the 
matter to such Committees for redress of their grievances, instead of 
themselves resorting to retaliatory measures. I have since then 
realised with grief and pain that in some districts the Congress 
Committees have ceased to function, and that Congress workers 
have in some cases themselves taken a leading part in exciting inter- 
communal hostility. This would necessitate for some time at least 
the tormation of supervisory bodies to check the work of the District 
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Committees and to be a substitute for them in areas in which such 
Committees have not been formed. A permanent Provincial and 
a similar National Conciliation Board also seem to me to be called 
for, and had such Boards been in existence perhaps they could have 
averted unfortunate collisions in some localities. These Boards could 
perhaps be utilised also for making enquiries into similar incidents 
that occur in . spite of all our precautions, and, if necessary, to 
apportion the guilt between the communities concerned. Let us be 
ready with our machinery, and if the people know that u e mean to 
stamp out such rowdyism and to mainta n peace, security and inter- 
communal friendship, there is little likelihood of our having to sit in 
judgment upon contending communities. 

Civic Guards. 

In the next place the Congress resolved at Delhi tha its local Com- 
mittees be instructed to form and maintain, under their own supervision 
and control, local Crops of Civic Guards (open to all communities), 
throughout the country, for the maintenance of peace and order and for 
the performance of other civic duties. Local Committees of the Con- 
gress were also to be instructed to induce and encourage the people to 
take up physical culture and to provide necessary facilities for this pur- 

r jse so that our people may be enabled to undertake their self-defence. 

have heard of communal dals and akhadas, but 1 fear the local 
Committees have not yet had sufficient time to organise Congress 
Corps of Civic Guards and open Congress akhadas. I, however, know 
of one School of Physical Culture at Ajmer which sent some of its 
members to the Delhi Congress, and while pleased wuh their 
physical development. 1 rejoiced still more when I learnt that, in 
spite of much persuasion to throw in their lot with their community 
during the unfortunate affray there and indulge in partisan violence, 
these young men remained wholly non-violent and refused to take 
sides. Can anyone say after this that the Congress exercises no 
influence ? Wherever we have men like our Arjunlal Sethi ji, 
Maulana Moinuddiu and Mirza Abdul Qadir Beg, we may confidently 
look forward to the maintenance, or, at least, the earliest possible 
restoration, of peace. Dr. Hardikar has, 1 am happy to say, 
interested himself in the creation of Volunteer Corps, and, let me 
confess, friends, that even to-day when 1 am presiding over the 
Congress I feel I would be more in my element if I were working in 
Dr. Hardikar's place. If only the Government knew how necessary 
is the formatfbn of volunteer corps of Civic Guards to keep our 
crowds even more peaceful than they already are and far more 
orderly and self-restrained, it would not dream of using its Criminal 
Law amendment Act against them and their organ sets, provided, of 
course, it too desired peace and order to prevail in the land. In 
this matter I have a personal end to serve also. Travelling as con- 
stantly as I do, and attending mass meeting by the dozen, and 
being unfortunately only too often carried in processions, I feel the 
need of such Corps more than the stay-at-homes among us, and I am 
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often tempted to take in hand the local volunteers attending on 
such occasions, forgetting for the moment that no man can attend 
at hie own funeral ! 

Sense of Honour of our Badm.isiies. 

But let me say one word on the subject of the protect'on of the 
honour of our women before 1 take leavc.of the Sanglntao question, 
and let me preface my last wor l on the subject with the admission 
that it is not really mine but my wife's. At Almora, where she was 
addressing a ladies' meeting composed mainly of her Hindu sisters, 
she said that if in a place such us A mora, where Musalmans form a 
very insignificant minority, she found that an anti-Muslim riot had 
broken out, and her male relations were not available to help her 
to protect her own or her daughter’s honour, she would unhesi- 
tatingly appeal to the first Hindu as to a brothe* even if she knew 
him to be a bad mash, and ask him to take her and her children 
under his personal protection. She said she had enough confidence 
in the sense of honour even of India’s badmashes and in their 
"sportsmanship” so to speak, and 1 doubt if there are many 
badmashes in India on whom such a personal appeal of a sister in 
distress will fail to have any effect. Friends, trust disarms even 
wickedness and succeeds wlieie six-chambered revolvers fail and 
Shakespeare knew human nature better than some of us seem to do 
when he wrote : 

"There is a soul of goodness in things evil." 

1 cannot do better than to appeal to my sisters to teach us to 
trust ea.cn other more than we do at present, and by their ov n 
courageous confidence develop in the worst of us that God-given 
"soul of goodness.” 

Shuddhi 

Another movement that has affected Hinnn-Muslim relations »s 
Shuddhi. I mysell believe in a missionary religion, and by a mis- 
sionary relig on should be taken to mean one in which, in the wonts 
of Professor Max Muller, the spreading of the truth and the con- 
version of unbelievers are raised to the rank of a sacred duty. It is 
the spirit of truth in the hearts of believers which canuot rest unless 
it manifests itself in thought, word and deed, which is not satisfied 
till it has carried its message to every human soul, till what it 
believes to be the truth is accepted as the truth by all the members 
of the human family. Christianity and Buddhism as well as .Islam 
are known to be missionary religions, but Judaism, Zoroastrianism 
and HinduLm ace genecally regarded as non-missionary. 

Now, this has been my complaint for a long time r gainst 
Hinduism, and on one occasion, lecturing at Allahabad iu 190 '/, l 
bad pointed out the contrast between Musalmans and Hindus by 
saying that the worst that could be said of a Muslim was that he had 
a tasteless mess which he called a dish fit for kings, and wauUs' : ’ll to 
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share it with him. throating it down the throats of such as did not 
relish it and would rather not have it. while his Hindu brother who 
prided himself on his cookery, retired into the privacy of his kitchen 
and greedily devoured all that ho had cooked, without permitting 
even the shadow of his brother to fall on bis food, or sparing even a 
crumb for him. This was said not altogether in levity ; and, in fact, 
1 once asked’ Mahatma Gandhi to justify this feature of his faith to 
me. It will be strange, then, if to-day, when there are evidences of 
a missionary zeal in the activities of my Hindu brethern, 1 should 
resent their efforts in spreading their faith. More than that, if the 
Malkana Rajputs are in reality so unfamiliar with Islam as to be 
taken for Hindus, Musalmans must thank Hindu missionaries for so 
forcibly reminding them of their own duty to look to the condition 
of millions of Musalmans whose knowledge of Isiam is as defective as 
their practice of its rites is slack. 

Both communities must be free to preach as well as practice the 
tenets of their respective faiths. There are competing types of 
culture in the world, each instinct with the spirit of propagandise!, 
and 1 hope we live in an age of conscious select on as between ideal 
systems. We cannot surely wish to practice that wasteful, and. at 
best, a precarious, elimination of •* false doctrine " by actual destruc- 
tion of those who hold it. I hope the age of the Spanish Inquisition 
has gone for ever, and no one would think of abolishing heiesy by 
wiping out the heretic. Progress is now possible along the more 
direct and Jess painful path of conversion. But it must be the result 
of the exercise of the power of rations choice, and the man whose 
conversi. n we s*ek must b*i free to cnoose his faith. What true 
Muslim could be satisfied by the kind of “ conversion " which some 
fanatical Moplahs aie believed to have effected daring the period of 
the Malabar troub'es by forcibly depriving some Nairs of their Uifts 
of hair indicating their tiindu faith ? No better in the sight < f God 
is that outward conformity which is forced upon a pe son by bring- 
ing undue worldly pressure to bear upon him. 

Allegations of such pressure by zemindars and money- 
lenders and by a numerical majority * f neighbours in the 
surrounding area have been made and derred. and couuter-all«*ga- 
tions have been made. This cannot but react unfavourably on 
national unity ; and when over a very small matter the decision to 
put a stop to all demonstrative and inflammatory method: of mass 
conversion ana reclamation was given up, the Hindu-Muslim Unity 
Committee at Delhi recommended to the Congress a resolution which 
was duly adopted, that a Committee be formed *o enquire into 
incidents connect with •* Shuddhi" and “ An ti-Shuddlii” move- 
ments, to visit pianos wherever coercion, intimidation, exeicise of 
undue pressure or influence, or use of methods of prosely tisaticn 
inconsistent with such a religious object is alleged or suspected, and 
to recommend such means as it thinks necessary for the prevention 
of such practices. Every political party in the West Is, or, at least, 
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pretends to be. jealous of its honour, and willingly consents to have 
a Corrupt Practices Act passed by the Legislature. We who pride 
ourselves on our greater spirituality must be truly jealous of oer 
reputations, and a national body like tbe Congress is a proper 
authority to advise all communities in this matter, if not to enforce 
a Corrupt Practices Act as part of the unwritten law of the nation. 
My own belief is that both sides are working with an eye much 
more on the next decennial Census than on heaven itself, and I 
frankly confess it is on such occasions that I sigh for the days when 
our forefathers settled things by cutting heads rather th an coun t i ng 
them. 

Absorption or Conversion 

The quarrels about alams and tipal trees and musical pro- 
cessions are tiuly childish; but there is one question which can 
easily furnish a ground for complaint of unfriendly action if commu- 
nal activities arc not amicably adjusted. This is the question of the 
conversion of the Suppressed Classes if Hindu society does not 
speedily absorb them. The Christian missionary is already busy 
and no one quarrels with him. But the moment some Muslim 
Missionary Society is organised for the same purpose there is every 
likelihood of an outcry in the Hindu Press. It has been suggested 
to me by an influential and wealthy gentleman who is able to 
organise a Missionary Society on a large scale for the Conversion 
of the Suppressed Classes, that it should be possible to reach a 
settlement with lending Hindu gentlemen and divide the country 
into separate areas where Hindu and Muslim Missionaries could 
respectively work, each community preparing for each year, or 
longer unit ot time ii necessary an estimate of the numbers it is 
prepared to absorb or convert. These estimates would of course be 
based on the number of workers ^nd funds each had to spare, and 
tested by the actual iigures of the previous period. In this way 
each community wou d be free to do the work of absorption and con* 
version, ot rather, of reform without cnances of collision with one 
another. I cannot say in what light my Hindu brethren will take 
ii: and I pi nee this suggestion tentatively in all frankness and 
sincerity before them. All that 1 say for myself is that I have 
s*en the condition of the ‘kali paraj* in the Baroda State and 01 the 
G^nds in the Central Provinces and i frankly confess it is a reproach 
to us all. If the Hindus w.U not absorb them into their own society, 
others will and must, and then the orthodox Hindu too vr* 1 cease 
to treat them as untouchables. Conveision seems to transmute 
them by a strong alchemy. But does this not place a premium upon 
conversion ? 


The Duty of the Press. 

Once more the best and surest remedy is a change in the epirit 
of proseJytisation ; but toat cannot be expected with arteas so un- 
restrainedly partisan as we have to-- 17 m parts of India. 
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myself a journalist, and yon all know that 1 have undergone some 
little suffering for the sake of securing the freedom of the Indian 
Press. At least, I can claim the honour, if honour it be, to have 
figured in the leading case under the late lamentable Press Act, and 
it was i who started this fox even if 1 could not be at the kill. The 
removal of these external fetters makes it all the more necessary 
that we should exercise greater restraint than before over ourselves. 
But what I*have seen of the Vernacular Press in the Punjab makes 
me apprehend that if it is not checked by the combined efforts of all 
Congressmen it will make us sigh for the resurrection of that dead 
and damned piece of bureaucratic legislation. Not that the bureau' 
cracy would find much in our Punjab papers to which it would be 
inclined to apply the provisions ol the Pi ess Act even if it were 
resurrected, for in. the estimation of the bureaucrat the offence 
punishable under section 153-A of the Indian I-’enal Code is not to be 
named in the same breath with that punishable under section 124-A 
of that Code. And even though the Press Act is no more, the 
Penal Code and the Civil Courts, where damages can be claimed by 
officials financed by the Government for alleged defamation, serve 
the Government well enough. But the nation remains wholly un- 
protected, and it is up to us not to leave it so exposed, it was 1 
who strongly urged the flindu-Muslim Unity Committee last 
September to recommend to the Congress a resolution on the subject 
of the Press. The Congress was asked to instruct its Working 
Committee to issne a manifesto inviting the attention of the Indian 
newspapers to the extreme necessity of exercising great restraint 
• vhen dealing wiih matters likely to affect inter-communal relations, 
and also in reporting events and incidents relating to inter-communal 
dissension'- and in commenting upon them. It was asked to appeal 
to them not to adopt an attitude which might prove detrimental to 
:he best interests of India and which mignt embitter the relations 
between different communities. It was also recommended to the 
congress that its Working Committee might be instructed to appoint 
:n each province a small Committee which should request such 
newspapers as publish any matter likely to create inter-communal 
dissensions that they should desist from following such a coarse of 
action, and that if, in spite of tir- friendly advice, no useful results 
were achieved, these Committees should proclaim such newspapers. 
11 even after this they did nat alter their attitude, a boycott of them 
by Congressmen was to be declared in the last resort. The Congress 
adopted this .resolution Also, but 1 fear its executive has not yet had 
time to carry out the instructions issued by the Congress. The most 
important work ihat we have to do apart from this, of restoring 
Hmdu-Muslim unity, is to organise an adequate permanent estab- 
. .jhment for the Congress and its Provincial and Local Committees, 
for it is no use passing Resolutions in the Congress which cannot be 
attended to by the honorary executive for lack of a paid, permanent 
establishment. 
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Intend*, von may perhaps say l have taken up too mnch of yonr 
time to describing and detailing what the Congress did at Delhi and 
have hardly any proposals to place before you to-day. My answer 
is that you need few fresh proposals if you are determined to carry 
out those which you have already accepted. At Delhi we were able 
to proclaim to the world that we were not satisfied with the 
existing state of affairs and that we were resolved to remain united. 
That itself cleared the air to a great extent ; but this was not all. 
We had provided remedies essentially sound in principle for our 
national ills ; only we have not so far had time to use them. We 
spent perhaps too much time in examining, analysing and criticising 
the resolutions we had passed at Delhi, and a large section of 
Congressmen has been kept busy by the elections. Unless you adopt 
other measures to restore the national unity, it will be the duty of 
your executive to carry out the measures already adopted. But 
your executive will fail to accomplish anything of lasting value 
unless it has your ungrudging support and active assistance. In 
fact, you are your own most effect ive executive, and as your servant 
specially nominated by you for the year that is now commencing. I 
appeal to you to assist me in carrying out your own orders. 

To the Indian Press I would address my most earnest appeal 
urging the Press to rise to the he : ght of the occasion and not to 
disappoint the high expectations of one who is himself a journalist. 
When I was recently at Bijapur ag4in and for the first time visited 
its famous dome, a friend who was as deeply impressed as myself by 
that wonderful pile, asked me in a whisper right across the dome 
if Europe with all its boast of superiority had a whispering gallery 
such as that Of the Gol 'Gunbad’. It is no doubt a most astonishing 
experience to be able to hear distinctly across such a great space 
everything that is whispered, and the nine echoes heard in that 
gallery are equally remarkable. My friend was for the moment 
living the brilliant past of Bijapur over again and felt inordinate 
pride in the achievements of his Muslim ancestors. It was no doubt 
a great shock to him when l whispered back that the Whispering 
Gallery of Europe was even more marvellous. And then I told him 
that Europe’s Whispering Gallery was the Press, its Fourth Estate I 
Every He softly whispered in the privacy of . the Editor-Proprietor’s 
sanctum was shouted across all the continents, increasing in pitch 
and volume with every reverberation till it ended in the united 
shriek of hundreds of millions, leaving no chance for poor tongue- 
tied Truth to be heard. And yet it is just as easy to make the world 
resound with the thunderpeals of Truth as with the shrieks of 
Falsehood, and it is for the Indian Press to choose whether it will 
serve as the Whispering Gallery of Truth or of Falsehood. 

Swaraj and Foreign Aggression 

Before I take final leave of the Hindu-Muslim question I wish 
to declare that if India wins Swaraj it will satisfy all the religions 
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requirements of a Muslim in India. Swaraj, Sarv-Raj , or the Raj 
of all, implies Swadharma, and must imply that in an Eastern 
country. It is not therefore necessary that a Musalmao hould sit 
on the throne of the Mughals at Delhi, and we have all seen how the 
greatest Muslim State has ceased to have a Koyal Throne and has 
converted itself into a Republic. Every true Muslim lookr back 
with pride upon the Thirty Years of the Truiy Guided Khalifas 
during which the Successors of the Prophet and the Commanders of 
the Faithful (with whom Allah was pleased) were the Chief Servants 
of the Commonwealth. Islam spread over the major portion of the 
civilised world and its empire extended over all the continents of the 
known world; but no Muslim holds dear the memory of Islam's later 
conquests, and expansion as that of the first thirty years when it was 
the pride of the Muslim envoy to tell the envoys of the 
Byzantine and Iranian empires who had been boasting of the 
despotic power of their respective rulers that the Muslims had them- 
selves appointed their ruler and would depose him just as readily if 
he acted against the Law of God. Victory has not been snatched 
from the jaws of defeat and despair by the valiant and God-fearing 
Turks to no purpose, and 1 feel confidcn*- that once they are free from 
the distraciions inevitable after the victories both of war and peace 
they will revive with God’s assistance the glories not of the Omayyide 
or Abbasid • Empire, but of the first Thirty Years of the Khilafat 
before there were any kings or dynasties. 

I have my own views of the possible adjustment of the relations 
of all Muslim States and the Khal.fa, but this is not the occasion to 
state them. It would suffice if 1 state here that Musalmans can 
satisfy all their religious requirements no matter who is their secular 
sovereign so long as they recogni e that “ there is no governance 
but Gcd’s". and that “ Him aloue are we commanded to serve”. 
As in every religion, there are in Islam certain things which every 
Musalman is required to do and certain things which he is required 
not to do. Between these duties and prohibitions lies a vast stretch 
of ground in which he is free to roam about except for certain things 
which are in the nature of preferences. Now a Musalman can obey 
no creature of God who commands him to neglect one of these duties 
or to disregard one of these prohibitions, and it makes no difference 
whether that person is one of his own parents or his master or ruler, 
whether he«is an enemy or a friend, or whether he is Muslim or a 
non-Muslim. So long as the temporal power of Islam is adequate' 
and is always at the disposal of the Khalifa, it matters little whether 
a Muslim is a subject of a Muslim or of a non-Muslim. All he needs 
is the fullest freedom to obey none but God in the matter of his 
religious duties and prohibitions. Even if a Muslim sovereign, nay 
even if the Khalifa himself, commanded him to disobey God, he 
must refuse ; and it is obvious that he could not render unto a non- 
Muslim Caesar what he could not render unto a Muslim Caesar 
b ec a use it was due only to God. This being so, I cannot understand 
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why there need he any question of a Muslim's un&inching loyalty 
to a Swaraj and Swadharma government. 

As for the bogey of His Majesty the Ameer of Afghanistan 
attacking India with the assistance of Indian Muslims, it is the 
creation of fear and cowardice, and can only be laid at rest by 
courage and self-confidence. 1 must s sy • it did my heart good to 
hear my esteemed friend Pandit Jawaharlal say, “ Let us win Swaraj 
and we shall see who comes." We shall certainly be ready to meet 
all comers, and it will be no easy matter to snatch away Freedom 
from the hands that have succeeded in winning it back after a 
century-and-a-half of slavery. As for myself, if India ever needs a 
humble soldier to resist an aggressor, be he the Muslim or non- 
Muslim, your comrade whom you have to day called out of the 
ranks will gladly fill his place in the ranks. He certainly will be 
no deserter. 


Afghanistan. 

I have heard that my Madras speech of 1921, which had been 
considered in official circles to be highly treasonable, although it embo- 
died nothing more or less than the sen timents my brother and I had ex- 
pressed in a letter we had ad dressed from thiBetul gaol to the Viceroy, 
had not found much favour even in Afghanistan. And i do not wonder 
that our Afghan neighbours feel a little hurt when they are so often 
described a9 if they were harbouring designs on India. If only we 
knew how difficult His Majesty the Ameer must be finding the task 
of organising his kingdom and developing its resources without the 
assistance of foreign personnel, we would not talk of the poss bil'ty of 
an Afghan aggre sion. Afghanistan is enough to keep him and his gov- 
ernment fully occupied without the additional worry of the problem of 
how a kabul pony can swallow an Indian elephant. If the Afghans 
are hurt merely because I explained my own position in the event 
of a hypothetical aggression from Afghanistan, what must be my 
own ieelings in having to explain that position? Because I am 
a Muslim l have not ceased to bean Indian, and it is surely humilia- 
ting to any ndian's national pride to think that his fellow-country* 
men regard his country and theirs as an easy prey for any foreign 
assailant, no matter how weak. 

"And the Fourth would Knock me down"! 

Friends, you will forgive me if l relate a story her® which 
seems so applicable to our own situation. I have to preface it with 
a special apology to my Banya friends because, whosoever may 
have been the author of the story, he had certainly, lived in an 
age much anterior to ours when the most courageous leader that 
India has known in recent times happens to be no other than a Banya 
and one of his chief lieutenants and lovers is "my brave Banya at 
1 call my dear friend Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. The story is that fonr 
travellers happened to meet each other on the road and agreed to 
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travel together for safety's sake. It happened that afte^ dusk they 
were met by some highwaymen who demanded the surrender of all 
their belongings. Then they discovered that their assailants, were 
also only four. One of the travellers who was a Rajput whispered 
to his companion who was a Pathan that he could successfully 
tackle the bivgest of the highwaymen. Thereupon the Pathan 
assured the Rajput that, for his part, he too could manage to deal 
with the next biggest. Thus encouraged the third of the travellers 
who was a middle-aged Brahmin said : "And ( could knock down 
th * third" Then came the turn ot the fourth, who was a Bauya,.aud 
equally promptly came his declaration : And the fourth would 
knock mb down 1" This led the Brahmin to< apprehend that in that 
case he might be required to tack'e not one bat two. and bC decided 
to give in. The Pathan too gave it in for fear he might haste to deal 
with three as-ailants. and, finally the Rajput also surrendered 
because obviously he was no match for all the four. And all this 
because one traveller out of the four had felt just as convinced that 
the fourth highwayman would knock him down as his three compa- 
nions were convinced that they could knock down one highwayman 
apiece I 

Need of Courage and Confidence. 

May I not ask you, friends, if it is not now time when we have a 
Banya for our brave leader for all of us to give up such conviction of 
defeat before the battle is joined? Why, only recently a Delhi paper 
published the remarkable discovery of its secret investigator that a 
Delegation consisting of two aged Arabs and one young one who 
have come from Palestine with the permission of the government to 
raise funds from Indian Musalmans for the repair of the Masjid-ut- 
Aqsa and the Qubbat-us-Sakhra at Jerusalem is the vanguard of an 
invading force of Arabs I Not with such fears and suspicions and 
tremors can Freedom bj won. This, iriends, is the way to 
lose even the little we have. It reminds me of the enrse of the 
Lord on Israel which is recorded in Deuteronomy : 

Tbs Lord shall rend upon thee earring, vexation and rebuke, In all that thou 
•attest thine band eato for to do, until thou be destroyed and thou perish 
quickly. 

Thy Lord shall enrae thro to be smitten before thine enemies, than shell go 
oat one way against them, and flee seven ways before them ; and shall be 
removed into all tbe kingdoms of the earth. 

And tby dlrcase shall be meat unto all tbe fowls of tbe air, and anto boasts 
of tbs earth and n<» man stiall tray them away* 

The Lord shall smite thee with madness, and. blindness, and astonishment 
of heart t 

And thou rhalt grope at noonday as tbe blind gropeth in darkness; and than 
•bait not- prosper in tby ways : and tbna sbalt be only oppressed and 
spoiled evermore, and no man stiall save thee, 
f boa sbalt bnild a boose, and thon sbalt not dwell therein , tboi shall 
plant a vineyard aad tboa Shalt not gather the grapes thereof. 
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*l#““ «pd thy .daughters shall be given onto Mother people, Mathis* 
*Wl look sod toil with longing for them nil the dir long : and there 
•ball 'be no aiight in thine band. 

Tbs Unit of thine land and all thy labour* thall a nation which tbo« 
knowest nut eat np j and thon thalt be only oppressed and unshed 
always. 

So that thou ahalt be mad for the sight of thine eyes which thru thalt ter. 

And thon thalt become an astonishment, a pruveib, and a byword among all 
nations whither the Lord shall lead thee. 

The stranger that is within thee shall get up above thee very high ; am* thon 
shaft come down very low. 

He shall lend to thee and thon sbalt not lend to him ; he thall be the head 
and thou shalt be the tail. 

'Moreover all these enrses shall come upon thee, and shall parsae thee and 
overtake thee, till thou be destroyed. 

And they shall be upon thee for a sign and for a wonder and npon thy seat 
for ever. 

Thb Turks* Message. 

The duty of the Musalmans to-day is a double one. They owe 
t duty to themselves as Indians to secure freedom lor themselves 
rnd tor their posterity. India is no less their country than the 
Hindus, and even if the Hindus were to shrink from the sacrifices 
required in Ffeedom’s battle, though they will certainly never do so, 
it would still be their duty to persevere and to say that they would 
win Swaraj for all India even if they received no aid from the rest 
01 India. But as Musalmans too they are to secure Swaraj lor their 
country. When I met the Turks iu Pads, in Switzerland and in 
Rome they wondered how the same country that had despatched a 
large army, which included so considerable a proportion of Musal* 
mans, to fignt against them could also send a delegation like ours 
to plead for better terms for them alter their defeat. When 1 solved 
this riddle for them by explaining the paradox that many of the 
Muslim warriors that were not alraid ot the Turkish sword or the 
German gun and could pass months and years in those death-traps 
called trenches, were yet afraid of the policeman’s truncheon and 
of police lo ck -ups and prison cells, my Turkish friends told me that 
in that case 1 must take the first boat back to India, and, instead 
of endeavouring to prevent their enslavement, i should go and 
break the fetters of thy own countrymen. “ We have beaten, the 
English", th ey said, “ on the soil of T urkey and in the Straits ; but 
we could not. keep at bay for ever your Indian hordes that pressed us 
hard in Palestine and in Mesopotamia. Once you are free and no 
Indian Muslim <wn uxy longer be driven to fight against the forces 
of the Khalit^ Both T turkey and Islam will be safe, it is your duty 
to us as well to yourselves that you first win freedom in your own 
country." But they added, " let not your Hindu and Sikh fellow* 
countrymen that they owe a duty only to themselves and none 
to at. It is in order to keep them enslaved that Britain has forged 
udi heavy chains for in/** 
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An Eastern Federation. 

Friends. I am glad to hear that so many of my Hindu fellow* 
worke 8 are thinking of establishing a relationship with other 
Eastern countries. 7'heir political ideas have scaled the ramparts 
of the Himalayas and crossed the moat of the surrounding seas. 
They recognise that the freedom of every Asiatic nation helps their 
own freedom, and they contemplate the organisation of an Eastern 
Federation. The first step had already been taken by Mahatma Gandhi 
when at Amritsar he identified himself with the cause of the Kliilafat. 
It would be a strange thing if while the Hindus set about organising 
an Eastern Federation. Indian Mu caimans should cease to co-operate 
with them all because one newspaper correspondent realised in the 
suffering of the Musalmans at Saharan pur the tragic scenes enacted 
at Smyrna. Nothing could be more foolish and more absurd than 
this, and if the Turks ever came to hear of this comparision they 
would not feel an excess of gratitude for us. 

A Final Question to the Musalmans. 

But one question and one only I shall ask those who point to the 
episode of Saharan pur— where no doubt it is the Hindus that have 
suffered most — as a sufficient reason to veer round rom non-Co- 
operation to co-operation. And that question is this. Was there 
no British Government ruling in India when Musalmans had to 
undergo such unmerited sufferings ? Was a Hindu administering 
the district or even a Non-Co-opeiating Muslim? Finally, was not 
the department of justice administered by a Musalman who had 
broken away from the community of whtch he used to be a great 
leader at one time and had co-operated with the foreign Govern- 
ment ? *Jhese are not three separate questions, but one, viz, if 
neither the Government nor those Musalmans who co-operate with 
it were able to save the Musalmans of Saharanpur, what prospect is 
there of any greater safety for them if these couditions are per- 
petuated by our co-operation ? 1 pause for an answer, but I fear I 

shall not get it. 

In the meantime the Holy Land of Islam remains in the 
custody of non-Muslim mandatories. Five t 5 r.\es a day every 
Musalman who offers his daily prayers with regularity turns bis face 
towards the Xa’ba. While 1 was still in the Bi { n pi; r gaol a question 
occurred to me which i put into verse, and it still remains un- 
answered : * 

“ H. i Xa’ba facing which we wore dauy offoriug prayers, what 
shall we say to Him how it was left ider the enemy's control ?" 

The Blow Recalled after the Fight. 

Friends, i have said all that I could say on the Hindu-Muslim 
question and if alter all this lengthy dissertation I leave any Hindu 
or Musalman still unconvinced of the necessity of co-operation 
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among ourselves and Non-Co-operation with our foreign 
roasters, I can say no more and must acknowledge myself 
beaten. One thing is certain, and it is this, that neither can the 
Hindus can exterminate the Musaimans to-day nor can the 
Musaimans get rid of the Hindus. If the Hindus entertain any such 
designs they must know that they lost their opportunity when 
Mohamed bin Qasira landed on the soil of Sindh twelve hundred 
years ago. Then the Musaimans were few,-and to-day they number 
more than seventy millions. And if the Musaimans entertain similar 
notions, they too have lost their opportunity. They should have 
wiped out the whole breed of Hindus when they ruled from Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin and from Karachi to Chittagong. And as the 
Persian proverb says, the blow that is recalled after the light must 
be struck on one’s own jaw. If they cannot get rid of one another, 
the only thing to do is to settle down to co-operate with one another, 
and while the Musaimans must remove all doubts Irotn the Hindu 
mind about their desire for Swaraj for its own sake and their readi- 
ness to resist all foreign aggression, the Hindus must similarly 
remove from the Muslim mind all apprehensions that the Hindu 
majority is synonymous with Muslim servitude. As for myself, 1 
am willing to exchange my present servitude for another in which 
my Hindu fellow-countryman would be the slave-driver instead of 
the foreign master of my destiny, for by this exchange 1 would at 
least prevent the enslavement of 2.50 millions of ray co-religionists 
whose slavery is only another name for the continued existence of 
European imperialism When at Lucknow in ixw some Hindu 
complained to my late chief, Bal Gangadhar lilak Maharaj, that 
they were giving too much to the M* '•.almans, he answered bac like 
a true and far-seeing statesman : “You can never give the Musai- 
mans too much.” To-day when I hear complaints that we are 
showing great weakness in harping on Hiudu-Muslim unity w en e 
Hi iu show no desire to unite, I say, "You can never show too 
great weakness in your dealings with Hindus " Remember, , it is 
v.aiy the weak who fear to appear too weak to otheu. wuntnis 
obs.ivation I take my last leave of this question without a proper 
and a lasting settlement of which we can effect nothing. 


Council-Entry. 

ouestion to be dealt with at Delhi even 


This was the main UUCSUUU iu ***, wvw ----- — - 
though the Special Session *was held in order to * rnv ® at * ,* . . 
ment of the* Council-entry question. I have 
portion of my address to it not only because of its 
also because happily the other is no longer a live «su 1 • ^ 

my solicitation the Congress removed the ban and Permitted those 
who had no religious or other conscientious objections againrt rate 
mg the Legislatures or voting at the tnen 

•o. and suspended the propaganda in favour of the boycott w wmim 
which bad achieved such signal success three years previously, too 
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elections have been held, and it can, in my humble judgment, serve no 
nseiul purpose to re-open a question which kept us occupied in much 
sterile activity for more than a year and sorely tried our temper . 1 
hold strong views on the subject oi the triple boycott oi Councils, law* 
courts and schools and colleges, and did not shrink from giving 
expression to them in strong, or, as my Swarajist friends complained, 
perhaps in too strong language in the course of the discussion in the 
Subjects Committee at Delhi. 1 hold the same views to-day, and 
would gladly give expression to them again in equally strong 
language if 1 could be convinced, tt at it was necessary and in the 
best interest of the Congress and the country. But of this I am as 
little convinced as of the soundness of the Swaraj Party Views and, 
on the contrary, 1 am fully convinced that no word should escape 
me which would estrange irom the Indian National Congress a single 
Indian who has any national feeling, in fact, i desire to take a 
leaf out of the book of the late Lord Morlcy, whose recent death has 
removed from the world one who had shown both courage and 
resource in asking his fellow-countrymen also to do such justice to 
India as he himself was capable of doing, "Let us rally the 
Moderates." 

The Moderates and the Imperial Conference. 

1 take no party view of the recent elections, and the franchise 
is far too restricted to read in them the judgment of the nation. 
But if one thing is more certain than another it is this, 
that india relumes tc co-operate any longer with its foreign 
rulers. Many things have helped to disillusion those honest Nation- 
alists who still held the opinions which many of us held as recently 
as four years ago. Tl.e discussions in the Imperial Council witn 
regard to the status oi Indians overseas nave been so extensively 
advertised that it must be a very loolish fish that would still be 
deceived by the poor bait offered, South Africa where the Indian 
population stiu numbers 100,000 is adamant, Ahe imperial Govt, 
which cannot plead its impotence to mteriere in the so-called "in- 
ternal affairs" of free Dominions when Kenya and other Crown 
Colonies are concerned, cannot hold out any hopes of reversing its 
palpably iniquitous decision, and has only consented to hear India’s 
case once more; But the other Dominions are "--ympathetic" since 
sympathy cost so little, and even here they are not quite so opti- 
mistic where the Indians in British Columbia, of the “Komagata 
Maru" fame* still numbering some 1100 are concerned, though the 
rest of Canada, which has only a bare hundred, is disposed to be 
generous. 1 am prepared to give the fullest credit to the impassion- 
ed advocacy and highly emotional appeals of Dr. Sapru, and his 
victory has been complete. But, alas, ne had aimed so low irom the 
very outset tiiat his victory leaves 3uch oi us as could not like him 
fail the heat of *hc encounter uncomfortably cold. 

It reminds me of a friend who bad left a lucrative enough poet 
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•ad* Ibaking • new departure for an up-country Muslim graduate, 
had started business as a commission agent in Bombay. One day 
he met me'with every show of exultation, and announced that he 
had closed the day with cent per cent profit in the transaction that 
had kept him fully so engaged. But when I asked for more details 
1 learnt that my friend had sold a few dozen Japanese paper servlet* 
tes, and that the cent per cent profit would hardly pay the day's 
rent of his office ! After long and weary years of strife the Imperial 
Council passed in 1021 a Resolution recognising the desirability of 
conceding equal status to Indians oversets, but Hamlet was acted 
with the part of, the Prince ot Denmark carefully Cut out by General 
Smuts, the Imperial Dramatic Censor And yet India was asked to 
rejoice over her cent-per-cent profits. However, as it happened the 
profits remained Unrealised , and two whole years later the battle had 
to be fought, again over the Imperial counter. There were doubts 
about the natyxe of the bargain, such as. whether payment eras 
only desirable or necessary, and here the slim Boer General wanted 
to rescind the entire transaction. But luck has favoured the travell- 
ing agents of India again, even though there was much disagreement 
among them, and one of the two has made a discovery not less remark- 
able than that of Columbus inasmuch as he has discovered in the Boer 
General a skilfully disguised friend of India. We have secured 
cent-per-cent profits again, and a roving commission will go out to 
each of the partners in the other party’s firm and by direct dealing 
ascertain what prospect there is of any payment. This, then, is the 
net gain. Dr. Sapru’s travelling agents, no doubt some of the Great 
Unemployed, will have the great privilege of having direct dealings 
with the partners of John Bull, Sons & Co. Lest I may be suspected 
of befitting the results achieved, 1 quote the conclusion laboriously 
reached by the Times at the fag end of its leading article on "India 
and the Commonwealth.” "The spirit of svrapathy”, concludes the 
the Times, "and of good-will expressed by the representatives of tha 
British Government and of the Dominions Overseas, the sincere 
appreciation of the share of India in the Commonwealth — these are 
hardly less important to her than the practical recognition of her right 
to negotiate for herself with the other partners.” Yes, Dr. Saprn 
and his royal companion have indeed secured "the practical recogni- 
tion of India's right to negotiate for herself with the other partners”; 
but when will the bargain be concluded and payment received, and— 
what will be its amount ? 

Imperial Confemces will no doubt continue to succeed each other 
with great regularity, and the success of the Indian dependency at 
each will be advertised more and more extensively. But it is too 
much for poor human nature to wait patiently and continue to ho p e 
while the imperial stratification proceeds from the Archcan or Pw- 
Cambrian stratum through all the Paleozoic, Mesozoic, Cawozoic 
strata or division in their true order of antiquity, snd the long list o * 
sub-division, such as the Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, and Fliocaiia 
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before w« come to the Pleistocene or Glacial and finally to the Post* 
Glacial or Human period. No honest Moderate would be so moder- 
ate as to be satisfied with this crawling pace of our Imperial progress, 
and no honest Liberal could be so liberal as to give unlimited time 
to England to do us bare justice, especially when they recognise as 
they must more and more clearly as each day passes, that a wrong 
system of education is fast paralysing us and robbing us of our 
youth and manhood. 

When their disillusionment is just as complete a9 ours, the 
question will still have to be answered, "How far are they prepared 
logo?" Non-Co-operation has from the very outset required only mini- 
mum sacrifice from the maximum number, though even the minimum 
in the Post*Gandhi era far exceeds the maximum inmost cases of 
the Pre-Gandhi period. But. Liberty can nether be won nor retained 
on the principle of Limited Liability. Dr. Sapru’s advocacy may 
have been all that it could be, but what is there to follow it? Only 
"resolutions", petitions and protests, and at best a silly hartal to 
wind up with ? If that is all, let us leave off this crazy pursuit of 
politics. Those whose ancestors have won freedom on the field of 
Kunuymede or after the "crowning mercy” of Worcester or by 
razing the Bastile to the ground may play with politics. We have 
to yet win our Magna Carta aud our Bill of Kights, and it is p r ema- 
ture for us to treat politics as a Western pastime. For lot. g we 
thought in terms of the Penal Code, and now we think we have 
advanced very far on the road of Reform if we think in terms of Dicey 
and of Erskiue May. We forget that we have still to think in terms of 
History ! I am prepared to admit that the Liberal gun is long enough. 
The length of the bar: el, however, counts for little. It is the charge 
behind that matters. Once every Liberal or Moderate makes up his 
mind that patriotism must be to him as it was to every patriot in 
the world’s history who won freedom for his country from a foreign 
yoke— amatter of unlimited liability, then— all is well. The Congress 
is his proper p'ace even though he may at first proceed at a slow 
pace from force of habit. And it is just because 1 know that the 
leaders of the Swaraj Party are prepared to go to any length that 1 
refused to be a party to driving them out of the Congress. 

It is true many of the Swarajists have retained to this day 
something of their laboriously acquired Western mentality and revel 
in parliamentary discussions and debates. Many more who have 
willingly relinquished all thought of the use of force even for 
purposes of* self-defence want the spice of this wordy warfare 
to make the insipid fare prepared at Bardoli piquant enough for 
their jaded palates. Many more still have not fully understood the 
almost unlimited possibilities of the charkha which must revolution- 
ise Indian life while it frees us from economic slaveiy. Above all. 
the Swaraj party' is the embodiment of the depression experienced 
by all India when Mahatma Gandhi, after having brought the 
country to the very door of Swaraj, suddenly had to declare that it 
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was unwise to force that door by resorting to mess Civil Disobedience, 
and that his plan of action mast be changed from an offensive 
to the verge of audacity to a defensive which to those who did not 
knots our generalissimo looked almost like a surrender. But. as 1 
told the Mahatma when I was passing through Bardo'i on my 
way from the Karachi gaol to the Bijapur gaol, his change of 
plan was out of his strength and not out of his weakness, and 
had he been left free for some weeks longer he would have changed 
the face of the whole situation. He was. however, arrested 
and imprisoned before the people had recovered from the first 
depressing shock of Bardoli, and although there were hundreds 
and thousands nay, hundreds of thousands and millions, who 
loved him and felt the pang of separation, apparently there was 
none who could put a new life into the Bardoli programme and 
make full use of the weapon of offence which the Government 
had placed in Indian hands by treating the Mahatma as a felon. 
I have not sufficient data at my disposal to enable me to say 
whether the Mahatma was justified in listening to the despairing 
counsel of those who hastened to inform him that mass Civil 
Disobedience free from grave danger of violence was impossible after 
the Chauri-Chaura affair. But I do think Civil Disobedience free 
from such danger was possib’e immediately on the imprisonment of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and I would have deliberately disobeyed my chief 
and fought the Government with the weapon it had placed in my 
hand. No physician, as my brother says, is permitted to prescribe 
anything for himself when he is ailin' 7 , and af e r Mahatma Gandhi was 
"buried alive" it was enough if we paid due regard to his creed of 
Non-Violence, without having to carry out his testamentary injunc- 
tion with regard to the suspension of Civil Disobedience also. Had 
such a course been followed I doubt if the Swaraj party would have 
come into being. 


Future Relations of the Congress and the Swaraj Party 

Be that as it may, the existence of the Swaraj party cannot be 
ignored, whatever view we may have formed about its genesis. Its 
early beginnings were small enough, but the peregrinations of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee, which occupied the time, attention 
and energies of some of our best workers, also succeeded in diverting 
the attention of all from the work of construction, and drove many 
of the most zealous among our younger men into the group which 
sought to enter the Councils, It is an idle speculation now, except 
to the extent that it helps us to formulate a plan for future work, 
to estimate how the chances of this group would have been affected 
if the programme of constructive work had been pushed forward 
and the younger men had been kept busy. On the other hand, some 
of my Swarajist friends also want me to plunge into speculation and 
estimate how much greater would have been their succees, at the 
polls tiun it has already been if the Delhi self-denying ordinance 

6(a) 
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•aspending our boycott propaganda bad been toned at Gaya. I 
might answer them by suggesting another line of speculation based 
on characteristic self-conceit, viz, whether there would have been any 
Swaraj party in existence at all if I had been permitted to be with 
them at Gaya to dissuade them from following a course of such 
doubtful wisdom. But ail this is idle talk now. The Swaraj party 
is there to-day, and even though it may be composed of some very 
dissimilar elements, it is undoubtedly strong enough in numbers 
to-day and has always been strong in the quality of its leadership. 
More than all else, it was permitted at Delhi to go to the polls on 
its own moral and religious responsibility. It has gone there and 
hoc achieved great enough success considering what forces were 
arrayed against it, how short a time it had, in which to organise its 
own forces, and how greatly it was handicapped by the fact that 
some of its best members were disqualified from contesting the elec- 
tions owing to their having undergone longer terms of imprisonment 
than those which do not affect eligibility. Then, too, electoral rolls 
were most defective, mainly perhaps because three years ago nobody 
but the Liberals cared for such things and until very recently even 
those who ultimately joined the Swaraj party had not finally made 
np their mindsto contest the elections or to go to the polls. It is true 
a very large number of votes have been given not to the individuals 
that sought them, but to the Congress, and,— "Tell it not in Gath ; 
wishper it not in the streets ot Ascalon”— to Mahatma Gandhi 
himself I There are friends of mine whose distress at such things 
is very deep, and who consider it a sacrilege thus to take the name 
of the Mahatma in vain. I greatly sympathise with them, and 
certainly cannot say that I approve of such political methods. But 
it must be remembered that those to whom the people offered such 
votes were immeasurably nearer to Mahatma Gandhi than those 
who were opposed to j them. Moreover, there were some among them 
who were inclined to sneer in a superior sort of way at a Mahatma 
so little versed in the affairs of this world as to pin his faith to the 
silly charkha, which even our womenfolk had discarded in these 
advanced days. They thought that be was something of a bungler 
and a blunderer where finesse was required in dealing with the 
bureaucrats and with a Viceroy who was supposed to have out- 
Yankeed the Yankees during the War. Their election experiences 
must have convinced not a few of these men that the Mahatma's 
name is sill ong to conjure with, and that whatever skill in finessing 
thev may possess, their strength even in the Councils lies in the 
backing which the people who loved and revered the Mahatma were 
prepared to give to them as hit followers and associates. This 
experience is a valuable asset to them, and the good-sense, restraint 
and dignity which their leaders have in the hour of their victory in full 
conformity with our expectations from them, make them a valuable 
•foment in the Congress. It is true we have no such expectations from 
their programme as they have themselves; but, while removing, where 
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reallf fmcessary, any idea that may be larking in the people’s mind 
thatlt is not the constructive programme but the Council that b ring 
in S**raj we must give to the Swarajists a perfectly free hand, and 
add to that our heartiest good wishes that they may succeed. We 
suspended at Delhi the exercise of our right to carry on a propagan* 
da of Council-boycott, but we surrendered no principle. Nor are we 
prepared to do that to-day* as we shall no doubt be doing if we 
agree to accept any responsibility of guiding the Swarajists in the 
Councils. This we cannot do. Obviously, the Swarajists will not 
be able to spare as much time for the constructive work as those of 
us who have not to attend to Council duties ; but 1 have satisfied 
myself that their responsible leaders intend to assist us to the best of 
their power and ability, and in this way strengthen their own hand 
also in the Councils, if they have to leave the Councils any later 
stage, the work that will have by then been done outside in their 
constituencies through our joint efforts will ensure this much, tha t 
no bureaucratic Cromwell could say of their exit that not a dog 
barked when they took their departure. And if, as a result of their 
labours in the Councils, Swaraj is achieved, 1 for one would certainly 
not refuse to accept it. If peace, harmony and good-will were 
needed at Delhi to preserve the great reputation of the Congress 
they are still needed to-day to enhance that reputation and to hilp 
us to carry out the constructive programme. 

The Constructive Programme. 

It was in the interests of this programme that I interested my- 
self in the settlement at which we arrived at Delhi, for a whole year 
had been all but wasted by the major portion of the provinces n 
mutual recriminations, and if Mahatma Gandhi's release was to 
obtained not by appeals ad misericordiam but through our own 
efforts, it was necessary to resume the work to which the Mahattna 
had rightly pinned his faith. 1 did not at tne time itself realise tue 
full extent of the havoc wrought since his removal : but the few 
replies that 1 have received to my enquiries about the details ol the 
work done are sufficient indication that through one cause or another 
little work has been done, it is true there are provinces like Gujrat 
the work of which doea credit to my triend Srijut Valiabhai Patel 
and to the hand 0 f devoted workers that Mahatma Gandhi left to 
work under bun. Pew provinces could show anything like as good 
a record of educational work, and but lor G**jrat, the Khad 
produced, in other p.ovinces would have remained unsold too long 
the great glory ol the Mahatma, however, was not that he changed 
the lace ol Gujrat, but that he also changed the face of the whole of 
India. No provi nc e did he leave exactly where he had found it. 
Gujrat is even now preparing a surprise for those who think that no 
area c ould be fit for Civil Disobediente if the Mahatma’s characteri- 
stically high standard ot preparation was to be retained,. Hot the 
example of Gujrat has not proved infectious enough, and cannot 
atfora to. wrap ourselves up is self-sufficiency . The speed of the fleet 
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is the speed of the slowest boat, and there are, alas, too many slow 
boats in our fleet, though, thank God, all are still sea-wortny. i 
could not place belore my No-Change friends sounder canons of 
criticism than " A No-Changer " writing in ‘Young India' after Delhi 
has done. 

There is a limit (be writes) beyond which reason and argument cannot go. 
Some conclusions are m the nature oi action, and they go beyond the pale 01 
pure rationality. Where reason fails to persuade, experience beoomes the hard 
task-master. We realised that we had arrived at such a crisis. One year ut 
argument and paralysis was tending to harden man in their Pharisaism and sell- 
complacency. The testing time had come not only on the Swarajists, not only 
on the Centrists, not only on Mohamed Ali, but on us also, the No-Changers. 
We have to submit ourselves to tne discipline of facts, times the days ot the 
Galoutta Special Congress, Gandhism had won all along the line : and we, 
Gandhites, have been in continuous peril of loose thinking and draggled effort, 
it is good for everybody to be beaten. If there is truth in us, the very casti- 
gation ot defeat will lead us to examine ourselves anew and hud strengtn. if, 
on the contrary, Gaudhism has become in our hands a plea for lethargy ana 
refusal to re-think the implications ot last-developing reality, we are nut tnu 
true foliowtrs of our Chief, we aie not worthy to be the custuaiauB of his message 
to the world. Reality— that is the ultimate touchstone. 

Yes, Reality is the ultimate touch-stone, the truest and the 
surest that ever existed, and Swarajists and No-Changers, and you 
and 1, all of us, friends, shall be tested and measured by Reality, 
That is why i preach to you the gospel of work. It is not as easy 
a gospel to practise as it is easy to preach and that is why we have 
more critics than workers. But work well done furnishes an ex- 
hilarating experience which the sterile pleasures of criticism can 
never equal. As the Sanskrit poet, referring to the creative effort of 
poetry, says, “ Little does the barren woman know of the pain and 
anguish of a mother's labours and less still of the indescribable joy 
of mother-hood at the sight and touch of the new-born babe ”. 
Through labour alone shall a free India be re-born. 

The Bardoli Programme to be carried out. 

You will no doubt ask me what should be our work ; and my 
reply after the most carelul consideration is that we cannot better 
the much-maligned Bardc 1 ' programme, if we continue to give up 
each item oi work on finding difficulties and obstacles in our way, 
we shall never accomplish anything. Many people tell you Non- 
C- .... ■ nonjaas la-cd when they only mean tuat they, or we, or 
both, have failed to rise to the h' -ght of our ideal. And yet, as i 
Lave alri tnl 'l you, the steps proposed by the Mahatma are easy. 
Remember .. commonest of common soldiers is prepared to 

sacufice when you . .. t y^u must re-start your practice as a 
lawyer, or file your law-suit, or send your bry to a better-equi p<. 
school. 

Khadi Work and Women. 

As for the man who cannot even wear khadi, it is no use taking 
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him toto serious consideration. And yet he is not unpatriotic, nor 
hopelessly selfish, but only lazy and indolent. Weil, fie fias got to be 
roused outof his indolence, and the best and the most unlailin* ag e n c y 
for this is the womanhood of India. Whosoever may change and 
tall from the high ideal 01 our great chief, the women of «n*«a are 
true to him, true to the nation, and true to. themselves. With a few 
expert men like Seth Jamnaial Bajaj aud Maganial JBbai and Chagan- 
lal Bhai uandhi to assist and advise them and a full com plement 
of book keepers and clerks, etc , our sisters should be able to — 
the entire charge of the Khadi wont in every province and distnc § 
Men may go to goal, and men may come back, but the women ot 
India should go on working our Khadi department for ever. 

The other departments also be organised and the next in impo*. 
tance to Khadi is the department 01 .National Education, l leei 
sorry that i did not press sufficiently hard at Bezwada, in 1921, tur 
the creation of a Central Board of Education. But now a Central 
Educational Board and Provincial Boards must be created, and the 
education of our boys and girls must be seriously taken in hand, i 
need not go through the whole list of departments for we cannot 
afford to neglect any item of the Bardoli programme. But we must 
folio v the plan of 19^1, and, while working all simultaneously, we 
must concentrate on particular departments during particular periods 
of the next year. 

The Provision of Funds. 

But all this is idle talk without funds, and the provision of 
funds is one item which requires concentration all through the year. 
When the country knows that it is only by carrying out the Manat* 
ma's programme of work that we can manufacture the key of 
Yerrowda gaol, and that no work is possible without solvency, it will 
not fail to respond to our call. But apart from large donations to be 
appealed for at some fixed time, we must tap permanent, though 
small, sources of revenue, and enable the poor to go on contributing 
their mites to the National chest. Fixed monthly contributions must 
be arranged for and otuer similar means of seeming the poor man's 
assistance at intervals and m ways suited to his convenience must 
be thought out in addition to a well-organised national ‘drive* tor 
securing at least as many members ot the Congress as the number 
of mdians who have been enfranchised, if, however, we work with 
a wid, a full cfore should not prove too many. 

Permanent Secret \riats and Depart* 
mental Establishments 

And yet much as money may be necessary for .working the 
Mahatma's programme, a powerful organisation is just as necessary 
to secure money. This cannot be in the main an organisation ion 
by nn p a id men. it is astonishing how we got on so long with our 
national work covering the whole area ot this •ub , OMitinent vita 
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a paid establishment hardly large enough for a single department 
in a tingle district. We are face to face with a strange situation. 
On the one side we need competent, zealous and thoroughly reliable 
workers to carry on the national work, and have not, got them. 
On the other hand, we have an army of the unemployed, particularly 
the lawyers who have been so hard hit by the Non-Co-operation 
programme^and they are very far from being unemployable. It is 
time that we accepted the obvious and the only possible solution of 
this double difficulty. We may pay our workers only a living wages 
on the reduced _ scale of the era ; but that living wage must be paid 
to those splendid workers who have made great sacrifices for the 
sake of the nation. Kemember, a system that requires martyrs to work 
it gets worked in the next generation by cheats. And, in any case, 
even martyrs have to be fed and clothed before they quit this world; 
India is witnesting to-day the spectacle of greedy foreign servants 
clamouring like so many Oliver Twists for more when they 
have already haul much more than even gluttony as a 
rule demands. The Indian Civil Servant, who is seldom 
Indian, or civil or a servant, already gets paid more than any 
class of public servant of similar merit anywhere else in the world. 
It is he who always sets the pace to members of other services and 
thus continues to drain the resources of one of the poorest countries 
in the world. And he is doing this again so soon after the last 
increase in his emoluments. And yet it is he who accuses Indians 
engaged in the sendee of the nation of dishonest practices. 1 have 
no doubt that the moment he learns that the Congress is asked to 
pay the poorest of poor wages to such national workers he and his 
supporters in the Press will commence their old game of vilifying 
men who are the truest servants of India. Those who receive their 
wages in hundreds will be assailed by those who receive them in 
thousands and yet serve India so poorly. But this is part of the 
day's work and we must not mind it. 

This, to my mind, is the most urgent need of the Congress, and 
I trust you will take steps to create an efficient organisation which 
will carry on the work of the Congress year in and year out. A 
proper National Secretariat, if possible located in some central place 
like Delhi, similar Provincial Secretariats and District Offices must 
be organised, and work m these secretariats and offices must be 
properly differentiated into the various departments which we need 
co maintain^ The Working Co mm ittee * itself should be composed 
of men who are able to attend irequent meetings either at a central 
place, or wherever required by the exigencies of the moment. 

Of course, we must see that all organisations are doing practical 
work which ts capable of being cheesed and estimated, and, that 
expenditure is not allowed, after the initial month or thereabouts, 
to exceed revenue. 1 understand that the Salvatiou Army in Eng- 
land when it sends out workers to new centres pays them lor a week's 
board and lodging in advance, and during that week they have 
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earn enough to pay their way in the following week. Later on* they 
are reqaired to send a definite contribution to the Central Organise* 
tion. We shall have to follow some such system with regard to 
those of our workers who are engaged in enrolling Congress members. 
Once this machinery is set up, I feel confident the country can be 
roused again, and we shall be able to beat in 1924 the record of 
1921. Remember, there is one great difference between now and 19**4 
Then the Mahatma was f*ee to organise and control the work, bnt 
to-day, although we shall miss him greatly, his verv absence from 
our midst should stimulate us to work with redoubled energv. What 
would Christianity be without the Cross and Islam without the 
Tragedy of Kerbala ? As I have said before we have not yet made 
full use of our Cross. Friends, let us do it now if we bear any love 
towards our absent leader, and calling upon the nation to give ns 
its full backing, free the countrv and break open the great Bastile 
which keeps Mahatma Gandhi and thousands of his disciples in 
chains. 


The Sikhs and the Maharaja Saheb of Nash a. 

We have before us the example of our Sikh brothers whose 
courage, fortitude, and above all perfect non-violence excite my 
envy. The Maharaja Saheb of Nabha has been deposed and the 
words in which the head of this foreign Government proclaims to 
us his firm resolve to keep him out of his State arc only so much 
veiled blasphemy. 

The Moving Finger writes ; and having writ, 

MoveB on ; nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall Inre it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Teara wash out a Word of it. 

We hold no brief for the Maharaja Saheb ; but this much is 
certain, that even if all that his detractors say of him be true, he 
was not deposed for any such shortcomings, but for hi 9 virtues. I 
am myself the subject of an Indian Ruler and have had fairly in- 
timate experience of several Indian States. 1 used to be approached 
very frequently by those friends who desired to see political reforms 
carried out in Indian States. But I used to put them off with the 
observation that the Indian States are our own, even though to-day 
they may prove far more unsafe for patriotic men than the rest of 
India. I used to add that once the rest of India had won Swaraj, 
Indian States would undergo a sea-change with astonishing rapidity, 
in the meantime it should be our policy not to rouse the suspicions 
of the rulers of these States, and to avail ourselves of every ^Ppor- 
tunity to prove to them that we are not unmindful of their difficul- 
ties nor indifferent to what they, too, have to suffer from this foreign 
bureaucracy. I did not know at the time that the Government 
would provide such an opportunity so soon. But now that it has 
been provided let us avail ourselves of it, for in doing so we also be 
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tafegnardfog tiie interests of religion. The Maharaja ^aheb of 
Nabha has goffered at least partly, because he strongly sympathised 
with his co-religionists in their efforts to free themselves from the 
foreign bureaucratic incubus, and to reform their sacred Gurudwarasi 
And the Sikhs in their turn are suffering because they have had the 
courage to stand up for one of our Indian Rulers whom the bureau- 
cracy desires .to keep in perpetual dependence upon its*lf. But, as 
* have said before, the recent action of Government in declaring the 
Siromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee and the Akali Dal to 
be unlawful assemblies is a blow aimed not only at those bodies, or 
at the entire Sikh community : it is a challenge to the entire nation. 
Each community that dares to live will be similarlv dealt with if we 
shrink from accepting the challenge to-day. and it will only be a 
question, of whose turn at the tumbrils will come next ? 

Civil Disobedience. 

We have already resolved to offer some assistance to our Sikh 
brethren so that we may not be guilty of indulging in lip-sympathy 
only. But something more than that is required. A better oppor- 
tunity for Civil Disobedience at least on a provincial scale never 
presented itself since the arrest of the Mahatma ; but it is no use 
disguising from ourselves the fact that to organise Civil Disobedience 
is no easv matter. We must be sure of our capacity to undergo 
nnlimited sufferings, and since constructive work has not been done 
this year even as well as it was dme in ZQ2i, there is little to 
Indicate bow much suffering the nation is prepared to endure. \t, 
however, we resume our constructive work with redoubled energy , 
Civil Disobedience will not remain a mere possibility, and the Civil 
Disobedience Committee appointed at Delhi will then be able to do 
much more fruitful work. For it must also be recognised that Civil 
Disobedience must be resorted to before Swarai can be won. Let 
there be no mistake about this. There must be no shrinking from 
sacrifice, and this observation I would like to address in particular 
to snch of my friends as have already undergone imprisonment for 
courageously standing up for their rights. If that experience makes 
them shrink from doing such work as may lead to a second period of 
imprisonment, then, T sav. they are not the men for os. The first 
imprisonment is obvionsly wasted upon them, for they should never 
have undertaken to do any national work, or should, at least, have 
made apologies to their foreign masters as soon a» they were punish- 
ed. To have" undergone all this suffering and then to repent is the 
height of folly. As I wrote in the BMapnr gaol: 

•If there is a sin even greater than sinlessness it is repentence 
over sin after the award of punishment/ 

Thb Short Cut to Liberty. 

Friends, I have given yon a long enough programme of work, 
and I cannot help it if it is a little too r insipid for your tastes. There 
is no royal road to Liberty. Bat there ia one short cut, and that is 
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the readiness to follow the road to the grave. Death for a great cause 
prrvides the most piquant sauce for the most tasteless dish, and I 
make bold to say that if your Working Committee took it into its 
head one day to resolve that all its members should prepare them* 
selves to DIE and that the resolution was not only a ''resolution" 
merely according to conventional phraseology, but embodied the 
members’ firm determination, I cou'd guarantee ihem Swaraj within 
a year. And if it was the All- India Congress Committee that made 
such a reso ve for itself, Swaraj could be won within a month. But, 
friends , Swaraj is in your hands and can be won to-day if each of 
you r solves to be ready to die at the country’s call. If, however, we 
are not prepared to do this and object to the Bardoii programme 
because it is dull and drab, then it is useless to talk of changing the 
Congress creel. Let us resolve to wo»k, and. if need be, to die for the 
sake of our nation’s freedom, and if at the end of a year’s honest 
work, this Government does not send for our absent leader to witness 
its heartiest repentence for the past, and to receive the great Charter 
of Swaraj for the future let us in God's name unfurl without a mo- 
ment's hesitation the flag of the Indian Kepubl c. India’s indepen* 
dent Federation of Faiths. Then, friends, you will not And your retir- 
ing President so unwilling to break the link that joins him to Great 
Britain as he is in some quarters suspected to be. In 1921 we gave 
a year to ourselves and the same period to the Gt vernment; but our 
part of the contract was not fulfilled, and we could not demand 
Swaraj as the price of our unfinished work. Let us go back to Mag- 
pur, and with, trust in our Maker and a prayer addressed to Him to 
give us courage, fortitude, perseverance and wisdom, begin the great 
work once more that our great leader lias outlined for us. if only 
we do not prove unworthy of him we »hall win back our lost liberty 
and it will not be as a prayer for success, but as the declaration of 
victory won, that we shall then raise the old, old cry 

MAHATMA GANDHI KI JA 1 1 
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Congress Work in 1923. 

The General Secretary of the Indian National Congress 
issued the following report for 1923. 

Tn compliance with Article XX HI of the Constitution of the 
Congress, we have much pleasure in presenting to the All-India 
Congress Committee tpe Report <or the year 1923. 

Working Secretaries 

The duties of the Wot king Secretary were carried on successively 
by Sjt. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawahar’ai Nehrn during the first 
half of the vear under report, whereafter they have been under the 
charge of Sjt. D. Gopa’akrishnayya. This rapid succession of Wor- 
king Secretaries resulted In a frequent Journeying of the office hithe- 
and thither which entailed changes in stall and serious dis'ocation 
of office work with added expense. 

Location of Staff and Opficr 

In view of the growth in 'mportance and volume of Congress 
work, it is becoming imperatively necessary that the office should 
be placed on a roundly organised basis with adequate and competent 
staff We accordingly submit the following proposa's in connexion 
therewith : 

(A) The following staff for the office may he fixed : 


Rs. 

Assistant Secretary . . 200-300 

(Vide A. I. C. C. Resolution No 8 dated 30-12* 

1916*) 

Additional Assistant Secretary . . 150*200 

(Vide Working Committee Resolution No 23 
dated 28-5*1923.) 

Stenotypist with knowledge of Accounts 150 

Accountant 75 

Typist 75 

Clerk 50 

Three peons _ 45 

Total "745 


(B) A place may be fixed permanently for the Office where a 
sta* innary Additional Assistant Secretary with a clerk may 
be placed in charge of the permanent Records. Library, 
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any other property of the Congress, etc., while the chief 
Assistant Secretary with the other mem be is of the staff 
may keep temporary office wxth the Working Secretary 
wherever he may Happen to be. 

Statement of Work 

The work done during the year by the All-India Congress 
Committee and its Executive, the Working Committee, will appear 
from the reports of their proceedings which were duly circulated 
among the members from time to time. 

Specialisation 

A glance at the statement will show that the nature, and extent 
of development in Congress activities and the enormous output of 
work requires specialisation through departments to ensure greater 
attention and quicker disposal, i'his is being seemed by creating 
departments and placing them in charge of members of the Working 
Committee. Khaddar department has been so far specialised, and 
National Education which promises to occupy largely the attention 
of the Nation in its constructive programme should follow suit. Any 
special undertakings for which the Congress accepts responsibility also 
need the undivided services of a member, as is illustrated in the case 
of Nagpur aatyagraha (report of which is awaited to be appended 
hereto.) 

Development of Cabinet System 

Th’i application marks the beginning of the development of lh# 
Cabinet System with its sense of collective responsibility whicu ww 
hud occasion to notice in a clear form at 3 ombay and paraal.y at 
Nagpur All-India Congress Committee meetings, inis demands tue 
recognition that the memoers 01 tue W< <ug Committee ougnt t' 
whoie ume workers and provision n. p iua r s nave to 00 ouuo 
soon to secuie ui.-it setvicea Lee 01 extta-Cougress uuues. 

the increase Ot earnestness on die part ol Cong. ess woikets 
thiougnout the country has resulted iuciucnuby in a a urn «, o. 
election uisputes. rhis is, ol course, partly due to the growth 01 
party system in congress po.uics. 

EXPERIENCE IN TUE WORKING OF TUE CONSTITUTION 

These disputes are due also to oe.iaiu detects, aanmalte> *uj 
anachronisms wUicu nave tali themselves bare iu ttie course ol tat 
woikuig of our coustituuon, to cor.ect wmeu a committee has been 
sitta.g wuose report wilt be .vailaole on the table ol tue bubjwCts’ 
comtu.ttee (oee poste). We have acquired three yea s' experience 
in w< k ug tue consutution, wu ch cau avail us «.o attorn a sound aul 
Uberal interpretation tueieot lor the etffcieu c conduct 01 on. future 
work 

C0NORS8S Finance 

it is to be regretted that almost every Provincial CongteM 
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committee excused itself, for one reason or other, its quota to the 
All* India organisation. Even the half delegation fees due to us 
from the Delhi Reception committee were not forthcoming, while 
the Reception committee of Nagpur has not favoured us as yet wth 
the balance due since 1920. In the case of Delhi, indeed, we were 
happy to escape the necessity of runmng ourselves the whole 
Congress, thanks to the generos ty of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress committee. On the other hand, some, nay almost all, 
Prov nc*al Congress committees are addressing themselves to us for 
relief, in some cases for actual self-preservation and in others for 
meeting particu ar contingencies. Some provincial organisations, 
tor instance Ajmer and Sind, are threatening to cea e existence. 
This is a state of things which should command the first and 
immediate attention of the in-coming All India Congress committee. 
The funds that are available for general purposes before the committee 
at the present moment amount to no more than Rs. 25 thousand 
which would hardly suffice for running the office even for a year. 

Release of Leaders 

The year restored to the nation its beloved leaders Lala Lajput 
Rai. the Ali Brothers and others whose presence amdist us has given 
a fresh lease of life to the movement to continue its fearless march 
on the path of sacrifice kept green by the great campaigns of the 
Nagpur (Roll of Honour is to be laid on ihe table) and Akali 
Satyagraha, It is a matur for aim ere congratulation that the 
former was crowned with success and the latter is ce tain to repeat 
its glorious achievements of the Gu lki-Bagh days. The Congress 
has taken up the challenge of the Government to the light of free 
association of all Indians for non-violent activities. This requires 
solidarity in Congress ranks, which has be<_ recently threatened by a 
recrudescence of Hindu-Muslim disunion, with its ugly and ominous 
maniiestations at Multan, Saharan pur Ajmer, and other places in 
the North, The presence of leaders and the anxious attention 
bestowed by ihem upon the problem has had some soothing effect. 
But the trouble is still there, and requires to be eradicated by piompt 
and skilful handling of the situation. 

National Fact 

Tile Com ijji lies on the National Pact is 10 present its rop'dt to 
!;h6 Subjects "comniitree which, it is hoped will settle the question 
and restore the original harmony amongst the various communities. 

Flood and Famine 

The Nation, despite the vis : ta' ions of flood and famine and all 
the misery that followed in their wake, which pa'ticularly hit hard 
the provinces of Behar, K.rantak, Andhra and Burma, has pulled 
tself up bravely and the Congress a’s” had the honour of contributing 
its mite to the relief work that has been afoot. 
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Constructive Programme 

Of t>*e constructive programme inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi* 
Khaddar (report of which is to be laid on the table) is the only item 
that has, to any appreciable extent, been attended to ; and the other 
items have so far remained almost untouched, either owing to want of 
funds or to the distractions engendered by party dissensions and 
strife. It is hoped that the new Committee will address itself to 
providing facilities for inaugurating work in this direction and 
preparing the country for the great path of Civil Disobedience which 
alone can lead us to Swaraj. 


REPORT OP THE 

Satyagraha Committee 1923 

The following is the Report of the Satyagrah Committed 
appointed by the Delhi Session of the Congress. 1923. 

By resolution No. 4 of the Special Session of t'.e Confess held 
at Delhi a committee was formed "to organ s? an eflectivc campaign 
of civil disobedience and to advise and legulate the action of 
Provinces organising similar provincial or local campaigns ior the 
speedy attanment of Swaraj which alone can guarantee the 
re* to rat ton of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners to 
liberty as well as the ireedom of the Jaziral-ul Arab and a satis- 
factory settlement of the Punjab wrongs.’ I his committee consisted 
of Maulana Mahomed Alt, Deshbindhu Das. Sjt. Vallabbhai Patel; 
Kajendra Prasad, Sardar Mangal Sen, Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. S D. Kitchlew (convener). I beg to 
present to you a brief account of the work done by this committee* 

Immediately after the Delhi Congress one of the members of the 
committee. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, accompanied by Principal A. T. 
Gidwani ard Sjt. K. Santanam of Tamil Nadu proceeded to Jaito 
and Nabi.a to find out what was happening there and to examine 
what ti mb there was in the reports appearing in the press in regard 
to the treatment accorded to the Akaiis by the Nabha authorities. 
These three gentlemen were arrested on tbeir arrival at Jaito under 
circumstances welMcgnwn to all. Aj grave situation arose and we 
were laced by a problem of first rate political importance, It was 
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not possible for the Satyagraha committee to meet immediately and 
so 1 wired to the members and to oUieis for their opinions on the 
line of action to be taken to meet the Nabua challenge. Events at 
Jaito were rousing up the Sikhs to action and large divans were 
being held by tnem. 1 attended a number ot these meetings and 
conferences and assured the Sikhs of the support of the Congress. 
Our office of the Satyagraha Committee was opened on 23rd Sep- 
tember in Amiitsar. Xhe Provincial Congress committees were com* 
municated with and asked to report what they could do in the event 
of a call for men to offer civ,l disobedience and also of the number 
of volunteers teady at their disposal, their financial condition and 
steps taken by them in pursuance of Civil Disobedience resolution. 
With the exception of one or two all the provinces sent their replies 
to these inquiries. 

It was felt that the Council elections were occupying most of 
their energies and ihere was general complaint of lack of men and 
money, it was however assured by most of the provinces that if 
an effective campaign of civil disobedience was started, both men 
and money would be forthcoming. As feeling in Congress circles 
was being brought to a head and a definite line of action was being 
decided upon Messrs. Jawahar Lai Mehru, Gidwani and Santanam 
were discharged, ihis relieved the tension a little. 

Thb Jui.lunder Episode. 

The Akali situation however continued to d*—elop and I kept 
in close touch with the Sikh leaders and participated in their divans. 
A meetu.g o ( the Satyagraha committee was fixed torjullunder 
about the iinie ot the session of the Sikh I eague. It was hoped 
that members of the committee would thus be able to study for 
themselves the situation in the Pji’nb As is well known, Govern- 
ment took swift a jt on against the Akalis on the eve of the Sikh 
1 eague meeting and arrested all the prominent leaders of the move- 
ment. The b. G. l J . c. and the Akali Dal were declared unlawful 
associations, owing unfortunately tj illness and other reasons most 
01 the members 01 the satyagraha committee could no* come 
to J uilunder. Maul ma Mahomed Ali was the only member besides 
the convener who was present at J uilunder. 

Soon after the J uilunder episode i wired to a number of leaden 
drawing their attention to the Akali situation in the Punjab. About 
this time th President and Secretary ot the A. 1. C. C. convened a 
mectiug of leaders at Amritsar to consider the situation. Ibis 
meeting took p ace on tb<* 13th November and made two recom* 
meadatious to the Working Committee of the Co. 0 ress which were 
subsequently approved of by the Working Committee. An Altai 4 
Sahayak committee was formed and two of its members, Pandit 
Jawat^r Lai Nehru and I* were deputed to represent the Congress 
in Amritsar to confer with the S. G. P. C. and to help them in evrfy 
wey. Principal Gidwani was pat in charge of Publicity, A meeting 
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of Hie Satyagraha committee was held about this time in Amritaar 
•nd was attended by Maulana Mahomed AH, Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru and my*el*. The Committee endorsed the recommendations 
of the Leaders Conference and farther suggested that non«Sikh 
Congressmen should become associates of he Akali Dal which had 
been declared un’awful by the Government. 

By the formation of the Akali Sahayak Committee, the special 
work in connection with the Aka' is became the business of the 
representatives of that committee and the convener of Satyagrah 
comm ttce, who was also placed in charge of it had to devote all 
his time and energy to the work chalked out for the Sahayak 
Committee. The recommendation i of the Satvagrah committee 
regarding non*sikhs b^coni^g associates of the Akali Dal was 
approved of bv the Working Committee but owing to lack of dear* 
ness of the rules of the Dal no definite steps have been taken yet. 

It was the intention of the convener and some other members 
of the committee to tour round the count r v w th a view to interview 
principal workers in the provinces and endeavour to rouse the peop’e 
and thus prepare for a campaign. This intention could not be 
given effect to as the situation in the Punjab developed rapidly and 
made it impossible for me to leave Amritsar. I was advised by 
the President of the A. 1. C. Committee and some otha- members 
of the Working Committee as well as some members of the Satya* 
graha committee to remain in Amritsar. The Sikh leaders also 
desired my presence there. 

Wind it up ip You Don’t Mean Business 

The Satyagraha Committee has thus not been able to organise 
•'an effective campaign of civil disobedience through out the 
country.” Repeated attempts were made to prepare for some 
action but the circumstances detailed above prevented any effective 
steps from being taken. It is now for the Congress to issue direc* 
tions and to chalk out a line of action. The future of the Satyagraha 
committee would depend on the decisions of the next nem'ons of the 
Congress, The whole po : nt of th'* committee was that it shou’d be 
a committee of action and not of mere enquiry as unfortuna'ely 
misunderstood by some, and if such action is not contemplated in the 
near future it will be desirable to wind up the committee. Then 
again even if the Congress contemplates direct action in connection 
with the Akali straggle, the question to be considered is whether this 
action shonld be taken up bv the Akali Sahayak committee c by 
the Satyagraha Committee. Probably it will be more convenient and 
desirable for the former body to be placed in charge of this If so, 
then Hie Satyagraha committee will remain a paper committee with 
little work before it. 

Present Position in The Punjab 

1 need not aay much in tills report about the present situation 
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in the Punjab, The Sikhs are at present carrying on a campaign 
of civil disobedience aainst Government and at any moment an 
acute crisis may develop which would demand all the resources not 
only of the Sikhs but also of the Congress. The Congress should 
prepare for this and be ready for it when the time comes. 

It is clear to every one who has read the situation that the Aka* 
Us are putting up a vigorous fight to protect their right of free associa- 
tion and religious reform and as such the challenge t < the Akalis is 
a challenge to the whole nation. The All-India Congress Committee 
has already recognised this faot. This civil disobedience is already 
Started on the National basis and the Congress has only to associate 
itself with the movement by g ving it a practical effect. If the Aka'is 
fail on account of lackot .support from the whoe country the Con- 
gress will lose its prestige and progress towards Swaraj wil be retar- 
ded for a long time to come. It is a so my conviction that if an 
effective campaign of civil disobedience is taken up by the Congress 
ail these dissensions and communal frictions which are the result of 
lack of national activity wil] at once disappear, focussing public atten- 
tion on the o e important issu i before the country. 

Th Working Committee sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5000 for the 
Satyagraha committee and the sum was paid over to me. A sum of 
Rs 1331*2-1 has so far been spent and Rs. 3663-13-6 remain in band. 
The major part of the expenditure was on establishment, propaganda 
and telegrams etc. 


S. K1TCHLEW, (CONVENER) 



REPORT OP THE 

Indian National Pact Committee 

The following it the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Delhi Session of the Indian National Congress 1923 to 
enquire and report on the question of the Hindu Mus’int unity, 
Th t rep >rt was signed by Dr Ansari a id Lata Lajp.it Rai, 
and proposed the following National Pac'.. — 

' Whereas India being a deoendency of the British Government 
has been dept ived of all the rights and privileges of a free Country 
and Indiana are deni d even full citizenship ijhts in several parts 
of the Bri ish Empire and the present foreign Government does not 
use, and in the nature of things cannot be etpectel to use, all i a 
resources to uphold the dignity and protect the elementary rights of 
Indians : 

" Whereas : t is essential for the free and full moral and material 
development of her citizens and the enforce nent of dua res pact for 
their human rights an 1 their liberties in all part3 of the globe that 
Indians shou'd before all else, possess in India the rights and 
privileges that the free nations of the world enjoy in their respective 
countries: 

•• Whereas it is necessary that all the peoples of India, of whatever 
religion, race or colour, should uuite together and app'y all the»r 
resources, moral, mental and material, for the attainment of Swaraj 
and the only ob3 acle is the want of co-operation among the different 
communities due to misunderstandings and mutual suspicion about 
each oiher’s aims and intentions : and 

“Whereas a joint declaration by all communities of the goal 
which they seek to attain and the rights which they wish to secure 
for the people which a Swaraj Government will be pledged to 
guarantee and safeguard wi’l be beneficial to tbe creating of that 
confidence and toleration which are absolutely essential fora common 
endeavour: 

it is he eby resolved that all the communities and committees 
represented by the signatories to this document shall enter into aa 
agreement in terms of the following resolutions which shall be 
known as the INDIAN NATIONAL PACT.'' 

Terms of the Indian National Pact 

In pursuance thereof it is hereby resolved that— 

Complete Swaraj 

(i) It shall be the firm and unalterable object of the communi- 
ties represented by tbe signatories to this pact to secure complete 

7(n) 
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Swaraj for Tnlia, that is to sav, the Swaraj which wi’l secure and 
guarantee to tndhns the same status, rights and privileges in India 
ai every free and independent nation enjoys in its country. 

Federal Government 

(2) The form of Government under Swaraj shall be democratic 
n**d of the federat tvps ; but the exact nature of this Government 
•hail he flxe^ and determined hereifte- bv a national convention 
consisting of representatives of priitical opinion. 

Hindustani to be Ltnou\ Prsnca 

(3) Hindustani shall be the national language of India It shall 
be pennlssible to write it in either script Urdu or Oeonagar. 

Putt Religious Liberty 

(t) Pull religions liberty, that is. liberty of belief, worshio, 
propaganda a^odafon and education is h--ehv guaranteed to all 
the comm-’nitie fornvng the 'ndian nation ->nd sha'i form a consti- 
tutional right which it shall never be lawful for any Government to 
annul, modify, su pend or otherwise interf re with. 

The afore -men tinned libertes sha’i however be exercised subiect 
to such disciplinary rules ani regulations as mav be found necessary 
to preserve peace and order and to eliminate force or compulsion 
by any one party in derogat’on of the rights of others. 

No Preference to Particular Religious Denomination 

(•) To prevent any particular religious denomination be’ng 
given undue preference over any other no Governm-nt funds or 
funds collected bv local bodies from public revenues and public 
taxes inc’uding ce ses sha’i be devoted to the promotion and 
furtherance of any denom ’national institutions or purposes. 

Defence of Swaraj 

( ) When once Swaraj has been achieved, it shall be the 
peered duty of every Indian, be he a Hindu, Mussalman. Sikh, Par«i, 
Christian or of any other denomination, to defend it against all 
attack, external or internal. 

Protection of Minorities 

(7) In viemof the present state of feeling prevailing in the different 
communi ies and in view of the insufficient development of political 
**n«e and responsibility in them, it is necessary for some time to 
afford adequate protection to the interests of minorities. 

Communal Representation 

It is therefore hereby agreed that the various communities shall 
have separate repres en tation in the Legislatures, both State and 
Federal. 
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Dissentient Note* 

Dr. Ansari's Dissent 

[Dr. Ansari wishes to extend this principle to municipalities and 
loca' boards. 

Lala Laj pat Kai’s Dissent 

Lala Lajpat Kai does not agree to this. As an alterna- 
tive Data i-ajpAt i\ai proposes that a time limit may 
be fixed during which communal representation will be 
enlorced and at tne expiry ol whn.U it will be abolished 
attogetfie.. Such representation shall throughout the 
couutiy be in proportion to the numerical stiogih oi 
each community in the constituencies. 

Lala Lajpat Kai wants that a special provision shall 
be made loi the representation of the Sikhs and some other 
commuuiue,. wno are in a very sma<l m .utility, such as 
Christians and Parses, etc. 

Doctor Ansari suggests that large minorities such as the 
Sikua and the Christians may be given special rcpiesentation 
in the Federal Legislatures, but only very small minorities 
such as x arsis s..ou1j be g.veu a special reprcsenta ion both 
in tue federal and State Legislatures. But the electorate in 
ail cases wt 1 be joint. There shall be no communal or colour 
or caste distinction in publ.c sc: . ices and »r. th .durational 
institutions] 

No cow-slaughter EXc&Pr AT lb 

(8) In order to achieve national unity and out ol regard for 
the reiigtous feenngs oi their Hindu compatriots the Musalmans ol 
India do hereby, by a solemn sell-denying v, romance, bind ibtmselves 
to give up cow-slaughter except in connectiou with iu-ue-Zoha when 
it will be done in such a manner as will not u.jure the feehngs of tha 
Wind us. 

No Music before Places of Worship 

(9) In order to secure and preserve a calm atmosphere for public 
worship, it is hereby deuated that no music snail be allowed m 
front of places ol public wo.ship at such time as may be fixed by 
Local muted conciliatory Boards, 

Religious Processions 

(to) Religious processions of different denominations when falling 
on one and the ->ame date shall follow "j' b different routes as may be 
fixed and at sucu different times as may be determined by Local 
M ute d Conciliatory Boards. 

(ii) m order to preve; fiictio i and settle all qu» Elions giving 
rise to aittciencfcs *.ud c^ndicu between different religious com 4 * 
m unities « e» g « on tf e occasion ct Jjubebia, Mobanum# Kaib \ atra 
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Processions, Sikh Divans etc, etc. Provincial and Local Joint Boards 
will be appointed to act as conciliatory and arbitration boards. 

Eastern Federation. 

(12) While cherishing feelings of the most friendly nature 
towards all the Nations of the world at large, it is further resolved 
that the people of India should participate in the formation of a 
Federation of 'Eastern Countries to be established for the purposes of 
mutual help in trade and commerce and the emancipation of the 
East from the economic exploitation and domination by Eutope and 
with a view to encourage and support Oriental culture and generally 
to maintain good and friendly lelat’ons between the various Nationa* 
lities all over the East. 

Dr. Ansar’* Note 

[Doctor An sari wishes to incorporate in the National Pact 
a clause which runs as follows. — Further that no bill nor 
any clause thereof nor a resolution affecting any community, 
which question is to be deteimined by the member ? of that 
community in the Legislate e concerned, shall be proceeded 
with if three fourths of the members of t> at community in 
the particular Legislature, Federal or State, oppose the 
l ill 0. any clause thereof or resolution.] 



KEPORT OF THE 

Boycott Committee 

The following is the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Delhi Special Congress for the boycott of British goods. 

The Committee consisted of (i) Pundit Motilal Nehru, (2) Maulaoa 
Mahomed Ali, (3) Vithaibhdi Patel. (4) J. N. Mehta (5) Subbas 
Chandra Bose, (6) Seth Umar Sobhani (convener), (7) Dr. Kitchlew, 
(8) N. C. Kelker, and (9) D. Gopal Krishnaya. The report, however, 
bears the signature of 4 members only, viz. Messrs Umar Sobhani, 
J. N. Mehta, V. J. Patel and Gopal Krishnaya : — 

" The Congress has accepted the principle of the boycott of 
goods made in the British Empire and its feasibility and we are now 
called up^n t~» determine the method of putting it into operation, 
developing home manufactures, etc. I o those who still doubt the 
feasibility of the boycott we m»y point out that when the late war 
broke out, England did not appoin* Committees, nor did France, to 
consider whether a boycott of German goods was feasible or not. 
They were in a state of war with Germany and boycott of German 
goods was the supreme and paramount duty, in a similar way we 
feel every Indian must consider it his paramount and supreme duty 
to boyco’t goods made in <he British Empire. The boycott has got 
to be effected and instead of wasting any further time as to how this 
is feasibly the nation should make up its mind to put the boycott 
into immediate effect and to make such a boycott successful. At 
the same time we have to give a warning that such a boycott cannot 
be put into effect all at once with regard to all the commodities 
which are coming from the British Empire. It will have to be a 
'boycott by graduation.* We shall have *o make certa o exceptions 
in cese of articles which are necrssarv for the health and education 
of the people or are vital for certain important industries. 

"We are of opinion that a complete boycott can at once be effect- 
ed of all the " piecegoods ** mpde in the British Empire. The Khaddar 
movement has shown how India ran be made self-contained with 
regard to piecegoods In fact during the War period it was seen 
how we coo’d curtail our foreign Imports and fall back on indigenous 
resources with economv n consumption. Khaddar goods plot Mill- 
made fords 'an suffice for the clothing requirements of the people. 
The othrr articles which can be and should be immediately boycott- 
ed are • (1) Leather goods, (2) Chemicals, (3) cycles Carriages, Cara* 
Motor Cars, and Motor Cycles, (4) Clocks and Watches, (3) Drugs 
•nd Medicines. (6) Cordage and Rope, (7) Boots and Shoes, *8) Pro- 
visions, (9) Sugar (10) Cutlery, (11) Ordinary glassware, (is) J* 
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wellery, (13) Polishes, (1 1) Salt, (15) Soap, (16) Starch and Farina' 
(17) Dyeing and tanning. substances, (18) Art-ware, including ivory 
work, (19) furniture, (20) Musical Instruments, (21) Toys, (22) Basket 
work, (23) Stationery, (24) Haberdashery and Millinery, (25) Buttons, 
(26) Candles, (27) Jute manufactures. 

“ With regard to leather goods articles necessary for productive 
Industries such as, Holler Skins, Picking bands and pickers should 
be excluded. * 

''Imports of all injurious articles such as Liquors, Wins*, Spirits, 
Tobacco, being articles of luxury, can also be immediately stopped. 
The fundamental requirement lor making the boycott successful is in 
our opinion, an organisation on the lines of the Indian Munitions 
B »ard. We realist that for econom c and other reasons we cannot 
have that huge organisation started by us, but we suggest that every 
Congress organisation from the small village Committee upwards to 
the All-Inlia Congress Comm ttee anl the Working Committee 
should forthwiih take su-p- to establish and organise a virile working 
Boycott Committee. This should be charged with carrying out the 
orders of the Congress with regard to the Boycott of goods made in 
the British Empire. The Bovcott is to take effect immediately with 
regard to the articles specified above and steps should be taken to 
make either this Sub-Committee or any other Sub-Committee into a 
sort of a permanent organisation working at Bombay with an efficient 
staff. The staff may, in 'he beginning consist of one paid S-*cretary, 
one shorthand writer, two clerk and two peons. This staff may be 
accommodated in the Offices of the Provincial Congress Committee 
or in a new office specially taken for the purpose The to ;al expen* 
diture per annum for th.s staff need not exceed Ks. 12,000. This 
Committee will have to publish a large amount of literature and even 
perhaps a weekly Bulletin. The total expenditure for all 'his print* 
lng and publications should not, in the beginning at least, exceed 
Ks. 1,500 per month, w'ich means that the total ex pood dure 
in the beginning may be put down as Rs. 30,000. This 
will not in.'ude printing expenditure for Books like the Directory 
of ndian goods which should be the first concern of the Committee, 
nor t e initial expenditure of stationery, furniture, etc. in which a 
fairly sub antial investment will have to b«* nu’e. All this non* 
tecurr’ g expenditu on furniture the *ypc». «.*ers, duplicating 
machiue, etc*, should not cost more than Rs 5.000, while the 
print eg of tl)p Directory and Spec al Staff eo v>ioved for the same 
wul cost ab- ut Ks 10.000. In all, thefefote, a Budget for the first 
year may be put down at Rs. 25,000. 

"The Central Organisation should have as its main funOtk 1* 
issuing of instructions to all the Congress organisations in the 
country regarding the method and marine • *n wJich the boycott is 
to be put into effec a i imparting information regarding 
Indigenous sources from whet, commodities can be obtain- 
ed, and the foreign countries which can snpply these noose* 
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titles which cannot be manufactured in this country etc* The Sob* 
Committee will have to prepare and keep a Directory of all the 
1 ndian art sans and industrialists showing the articles and com mo* 
dities which are made and manufic'u'ed in this country. They 
should get into touch with foreign manufactures, foreign merchants 
and, if need be, even with Foreign Government Authorities, for 
get ing in forma* ion as to foreign sources of certain articles. Every 
Village Boycott Committee should carry on if possible a house- 1 
house propaganda with regard to 'he boycott and wh le coercif .. 
should be avoided, it should take all non-vioient means o make the 
boycott succesful in the village. It should apply for information to 
the Central Organisation when ver required. It may also, if possible 
Side by side with Khaddar Stores in the Village, have a Store of all 
the diffeient necessities of life made in India. The same should be 
the case with the faluka and District Organi-ations. All theorgani- 
sations must try to get the co-operation of all the Chambers of 
Commeice and Commercial Associations within their jurisdiction anu 
must move the Municipalities, District Boards, Local Boards, and all 
such semi-public Institutions ro piss boycott resolutions and put 
them into r fleet Municip titties can even have a higher control duty 

against articles made m ihe British tirmre and see that Merchants 
dealing in goods made in the British Empire are charged higher 
Municipal-taxes. M a" daps at the time o' marriage and othe r cere- 
monies are c nstruottd in villages an t towns and the local Munici 
palities ctn see that no p rmiss on is given for the construction ot 
such Mandaps unn-ss non-British artic e* and perfectly Indian artic- 
les are used therein. Congress Organisations can again t ike the 
co-operation of different caste organi-ations wh ch shou'd pass resolu- 
tions that all the caste members should use Indian articles only and 
in case of certain articles not being made in India they should go in 
for foreign articles in preference to articles made in the British 
Empire. AH the Congress organisation- should organise Exhibitions 
within their jurisdiction of 9uch a practical nature that arrange- 
ments must be made there for buying and selling of article* and for 
registering orders with the Stall-keepers. Occasional Bui etins may 
be issued by the Central Organisation but a preferable thing will be 
to run a weekly Bulletin calif i the “ Boycott ” wh ch will be the 
Official Bulletin of the Congr Jss keeping m touch with all the Con- 
gress Organisations throughout the country solving doubts and 
difficulties and imparting information wi<h regad to the availability 
or otherwise of articles either in this country or in foreign lands. Con- 
gress Organisations specialty in big manufacturing .Towns and 
Cities should gnt into touch with the manufacturers and Indns- 
t ialists and persuade them and their representative institutions . to 
purchase stores preferab'y of Indian origin, and in the absents of 
such; stores of non- British origin. <t will be an np-hill fight, of 
course, with some of th<*se manufacturers whose factories may have 
been fitted np with British machinery for which spare parti may 
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also be required to be of British orig n. With patience and hard 
and earnest work, however, t is possib e to change the mentality 
even of manufacturers and to indue* tnetn to adopt the Boycott of 
British goods as an economic principle. 

It must not be supposed that boycott of goods made in the 
British Empire is a simple proposition but if people set themselves 
to it with a set determination of purpose and a will to win, it 
will not be very difficult in making the boycott successful and thus 
carrying out the a ms and objecs of the Congress in the matter 
of us ng this as a principal weapon in our fight for "Swauaj." 

The Main Recommendations 

"Our main recommendations are thus:— 

(a) Start a Central Organisation. 

(b) Issue instructions to all Congress Organisations to start 
boycott commit ees and boycott work. 

(c) Ask all Congess Organisations to keep artie'es of Indian 
manufactures besides piecegoods in their Khaddar Stores. 

(d) Develop and push forward Khaddar manufacture as much 
as po«sible and for this pu r pose popularise and develop hand* 
spnuing also throughout the country. 

(e) Publish a Directory of Ind an goods and manufactures 
keeping in touch with Indian Manufacturers and artisans. 

(f) Get into touch w th lore gn manufacture 's with regard to 
article: which are not availab e in this country excepting of course 
piece-goods. 

(g) Adopt boycott immediately with tegaid to articles specified 
in the report, and. 

(h) Adopt all sorts of peaceful propaganda like house to house 
visits, starting of weekly papers, etc., etc. 

Statements are attached herewith showing the total value of I 
Imports irom the British Kmpire and Foreign Countries of articles 
which we have recommended for boycott in this report. 



TILAK SWARAJ FUND. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 


The following general statement of the Tiiak Swaraj Fond Wat 
submitted by Mr. C. H. Sopariwala, Hon. Auditor, A. 1. C. C. to tha 
General Secretaries of the All-India Congress Committee 
Dear Sirs, 

1. 1 bare the honour to submit my third iaspeotlon report of the aeoonnts 
of the Provincial Congress Committee's Beport of the Tiiak Swaraj Fund, 1st 
Oetober, 1922 to the 30th September, 1923. 

2. During the year under report all the Provincial centres were visited by 
me except Tamil Naan, Andhra, Kerala and Carnatak owing to stoppage to 
Bailway communications. There was no time for see to visit Assam Burma 
was visited by me for the first time. 

8. Accounts of the Tiiak Swaraj Fund from Kerala and Assam have not 
been received for incorporation in the present report. Karnatak has only seat a 
statement of the Tiiak 3waraj Fund. 

4. As mentioned in my last report, except Bombay, Onjrat, the Punjab, 
Burma and Tamil Nadu, the balances in the hands oi otner provinces are very 
poor and during the year under report it seems that no attempts have been and 
could be made to oollect the promised contributions or raise fresh subscriptions and 
donations, and Provincial quota to the All-India Congress is consequently a very 
poor one. Burma has however paid Bs. 61,480-7-6 to the All-India Congress 
Committee for ea rm a r ked purposes. 

6. The Tiiak Swaraj Fund consists of two different divisions j— 

(1) Thu Genbual Fund amounting to Bs. 70,88,498-11-6 comprises tbs 
amounts subscribed by various donors without earmarking or indicating any 
specific objects on which it is to be spent. Provincial Congreess Committees have 
full discretion for spending out of this fund as much money as they think 
proper for general propaganda and other constructive work of the Congress. 
Muoh progress seems to have been done in organising, stabilising and systema- 
tically carrying out such constructive work, 

(a) The Kbaddar Department is placed under the management of a Central 
Committee under Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Substantial sums have been expended 
on famine and flood relief and work among depressed o ls sse s . 

(b) Annex ure I to the present report shows at a glance the oolleetions and 
disbumameats of the Tiiak Swaraj Fuad from 1921 to 1931. In all Bs. IS, 84, 
•40-3-f wore expended (or propaganda work, fti. g7 ( oo # 640-l|-8 devoted m 
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Rbadder, and Ba. 5,76,692-13-11 spent for National education. Establishment 
charges aw within reasonable limite. 

(o) The other annexnres ehow the financial condition of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund m the hand* of the Tariona Provincial Congreaa Committees. 

(2) Spsciro Qsa»T8, Ba. 53,88,583-14-6. All contributions and donation 
made for epeeifie or earmarked object are included under thia head. No general 
information as to their financial condition and progress could be given in the 
present report. A substantial portion of tbeae grants was given for National 
education, Ebaddar, etc., and I am informed that the management issue reports 
from time to time. 

6. As the Congress it now free from internal inconveniences every hope is 
entertained that the Provincial Congress Committees will realise the necessity of 
exerting and devoting their full time in collecting and realising promised con- 
tributions and donations for the past years and raising fresh subscriptions and 
contributions for the better carrying out of the constructive programme of the 
Congress which makes heavy demands for funds. 

TILAK K SWARAJ FUND 

The general statement showing collections of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and 
•peoial grants (earmarked) and disbursements made out of general collections by 
Provincial Congress Committees for propaganda, establishment, volunteers, 
Iamine, depressed classes, etc., and for Ebaddar and National education inclusive 
of amounts paid over to districts for the years 1921 to 1923 is given below 




>*30,19,415 *5 



DISBURSEMENTS OUT OF GENERAL COLLECTIONS FROM ITEM NOS. I AND III 



• Auditor, A. I. C. C< 



Statistics of Boycottable Commodities 

Statement showing the value of total imports from the British Empire and 
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Second Day's Sitting 

COCANADA—DKC. 89TB, 1988 


Next day. December 29th. 1923, the Cor grass met at 4 r M. 
After the usual programme of songs proceedings commenced 
wth the reading of messages received from several prominent 
Liberals and Congressmen relating their inability to attend and 
at the same time indicating the r views on the present situation. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan in his message urged the Congress not to 
open the question of Council-entry but nmk~ united efforts regarding 
constructive programm He further suggested that the Congress 
should come to an agreement regarding the National Pact. Pandit 
Malaviya in his message said that the discussion of the draft 
National pact by the Cocanada Congress was prematur* and likely to 
increase difficulties. Lala Lajnat Rai urged unity in the Congress 
ranks. Mr. Bhurgri advised the Congress to show practical patrio- 
tism and spirit of unity based on genuine communal toleration. The 
Hon. Mr. A. P. Patro, Minister for Kducation in Madras wrote : 14 We 
may not see eye to eye on all problems but all are agreed that we must 
strive to obtain Swaraj.” Among others who had sent messages were 
Shri Shankaracharjya of Sharda Peeth, Mr. N.C. Kelkar, Rao Bahadur 
T. Rangachari. Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer and Babu Bhagwan Das, 

THE RESOLUTIONS 


The Congress next discussed resolutions so far adopted by 
the Subjects Committee whi-h had been sitting fo- the last j 
davs. The President moved resolutions placing on reord tne 
deep sense of loss at the demise of Mr Kasturi Ranga Iyengar 
and Sj. Aswini Kumar Dutta who had ren lered valuable services 
in the cause of the country and also ncordme with > grief 
death of Hardeo Narain Singh and of Pandit Bajpai who bravely 
suffered imprisonment and contracted serious during "5* 

incarceration and preferred death to release under ^honourable 
conditions. Mr. Mahomed Ali paid tribute to Mr 
Iyengar for h s sweet reasonableness and ,tren ^ ° f .mon^the 
His paoer. the •• Hindu ". held a most prom nen £ ace “J 
nationalist journals and its leading [articles were . notel ^rdi^ty 
and soliditv and without that cowardice which wa * 
ciated with sobriety. The President also read ou t a telcgram^tom 

Gaya report s ng the death on that morning • reaotu- 

Sen Singh. Member of MMndia CongreM Committee. ™ gjj 
tion was passed, the audience standing in silence and praying lor tne 

souls of the departed persons. 

On Change of Con.ti*n»ion 

Than mini, a Mries of resolutions HlOVCd by Ptt UM 

Slt^Sfy *• COT! "“- —• 
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lotions were arrived at by the Subjects Committee after protracted 
dfacnsdon on the basis of the report (given below) submitted to the 
All-India Congress Committee by the Constitution Revision Com- 
mittee. Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru seconded all the resolutions the 
most important of which was ♦he amalgamation of the North West 
Frontier Province wWi the Pnniab under the Congress constitution. 
Pand*t Tf. Snntauam who was the sponsor of the first resolution in 
the *iiV|ects Com mi* tee pointed out the present anomalous position 
of the Fr ailer Provinces under the constitution and said that the 
prarwoT r*n w ns intended onlv to legalise the existing practice, AH 
thn rrsol.i ions were passed without further discussion. 

The folnwing ia the full text of the Report submit led by the Conati- 
f?t'oa R*v Vf'V O^mip'iten ^ppVnted by the Special Congress at Delhi 
hi n*C'jnirr* ndntions for alteration* in the Congress eonstitut'on t— 

T .ena bv resolution Vff of the flneeial Session of 

the 1 'f.ni *' ■ <4 ■* •». i-i *«r !»■ :V, The committee eonafated nf Messrs. George Joseph, 

♦ ' <r ► * i ( ^nm-bo^stn Tsndnn. Mubbas Chandra R"se and 
.IF*! N’ Vtt , • riwni'f) ft. was Headed that *hn member* • f the eom ml ties 

Hi-* /b* i»hr*aarp fti l nirenlftt • n».t*-s on ibe Bnhieot. of Hip revision before meeting 

• -ir nr.iL 1 1 v, T »»• TV^inriul Pom.m. •• rommitrpcs and member* of the All-India 
Hmi*/ * p<uii -lUf t«-M w* f,» fi-'l t *■ nn thp sohieet. and rpqn r *ted to make sng- 
g-'Hi <n« Tory W'-m pr-pp’jr'lv thr fr opinion* ab^nt the desirability of a 

in artie •• VI I and t >?*■ r bvr-nn of thn Cnngres* drlegatr*, Four Provtn* 
e’fti »*»n» n*r» -•*- ao*i »'<arly ftu ovmb r« of the All-India Congress committee 
bar** on f »»• i to th.* invitation. 

T'.<» o.»*nmitt*e baa formally nv f at. Coeanada and considered the suggestions, 
tTnto^nnfit lv three members of the committee— Messr* Georgp Joseph, Pu*« 
shntam Ds« Tandon end Snbhns Pbandra Rose were enable to b» present at the 
meet lllff. hot we h*i’«* the a ♦ vantage nf having received some suggest Ions from 
them. This report, h uvever, kIwuiI l only lv considered as representing the sIpWS 
Of Ml * two Mj/. iitnriea. 

Change tn cheer 

The err at maFrity of the members of the a. T. r. r. who bare sent in 
thrl? oifT* Bt'nra ar-> aga ; nst. snv rhangp Of the Provincial C^rgrrs* commit- 
tees, Gui ra% Andhra and Ku^raiak are against, any ehange The IT. P. have 
k evev*-r Mi.'tf—ii-d H»ar Hi • »*V.j »et of »be Congress * boo Id be M Independence M 
W*i have H4 r *'r.lly e n*! h.r, ,1 Mi ; * f jn *iw*n and we are of opinion that no change 
rb Mil I b* **i r 1 * H •»'•* ».f ih «r * f>>r in dependence, and indeed most of those who 
hg-e wrirt-n t * ni a.?a s n«it a change mi artlele 1. are in favour of the goal nf 

w»tv 1’ n** ». In »:"*•* »’f thw o*r*nral nr*’dileption, howpypr, weare clearly 
RChinst a '■*- 'i n -\ ti v <•! r i»»ee w nM narrmv the Coiigresa rlattorm and introdnee 
ano'her eh m * ot ge»'n** * rev i •» the »*• trim-nt of real wo»k. We feel that the 
ra«e of ind.»?. 'Tirlenee n 11 b « , atb *r than advanerd hr an attempt lo change 

a T t*«e 1 nr thw *tn^» r » ard»* ib« methods also we are of opinion that no 
rha*» o ' -V •••! « b “ 

( nr " R •'•■■■ '.• ®»»h- no Chandra Ti ( >fp inform* that be wants the obiert 

of H 0» n«r ■'<?« t « lv •'» • f • * «* 1 *te independence by all legitimate 

rr ’ V r. ■■*•.* * ,! •*-. h in , n r ^ i nr vi. w. 

TM-Ott-T^K iy Kiunffin OFCOXOnESS PRrirGATE* 

Of th« 4B m*'wH fti f he*.-r.r r. who bare sept tb*ir suggestions on 
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this point, 2*> are in favour of a reduction and 11 a * ,j • , . # ; (ll ,, . 

a very radical reduction to 1 , 000 . Oi me pr.'vhu- a* ivj.r c iti * . . , 

Karn&tak aud the U. P. are opposed to a Kiiuct.cn, u. ... 

Uontol.UOU. 

Wo recommend that the numo.-r of d 1 i.;*' b V. r . u *. , ; i t, t ,- M i6 
about 3 , 000 . Tim would uh.au mat one ia|.g*ic ra.uiu u|.k, u Vi.t-Tunured 
thou* and person* instead ot titty tu.»u»*aud a« ti.;n t>.for« . 

We understand that our culuagm a Mtibern. George Joseph and Jnibhaa 
Chaudra Bone are opposed to a reduction oi delegate*. 


UTlIUli CHAN(rKS 


The other principal changes recommended by us u;\. .... 


1. Tne congress bhould bo bold in the in*: *.\ u k » * i , , t 
week of March instead oi during the .’hriJiiuia* uoliv;;o *| >,.* .* . v 
delegates lrurn South India many ot whom hi., n v» iy a j.i t ,l : 
them cold during Christmas. At tue ma ol b\ omary tv • elm :*.» • ■ .* 

and arrangements wi. I probably costless. A u urguinei.t 
the laot mat the railway cou*paui -» ofief cout^um* ..u.il, * . j. j, 
great majority ol delegates, bowcvu, cannot take an \ an; ngv m . - # i. c . 
as they travel in third class. 

*. Wo have made it clear in aimdo ill v a* i,v ! , »i, 
other Coherences that are held are m y ru» nut i^r uJue:»t-ou .um , .» , . 
purposes aud have uo other place n me Umgio^s ; 

given any otuer authority there is u p*. s.-ibiiuy oi c,?uii. v b... %•„, ,, u .. 
cml committee aud the Provincial coidert iov. 

5. We recommend that 0. l\ (M.i'iit.r.) m..; i'.u.jr j., ;,j:i i{,; . ■ 

cc. Ihoy have everything in common him a r e small .m.vu,.-. * /, ,ij, \ , 

were aske i by us it they uad any t .stiono to tu.t ,j . o. . , 

their opinion. 

•' We have suggested in A Hick V 1 li t:.ut i.., .* . . % . * . .. 

to reduce the number ol delegates in m.y prv mi-, \.i 
to the iMCiUsiou l. Indian blares m arm. We . ;..t . ... > 

▼lev; t(' reduce the repicsentatioii o. ^vjn.Mi . 

ndiculourly nigh. Ajmtr is at oi 

that cuih r *gure cau tnsdy be redu'c by i.i a. i.i. i ■. , 

delegates i'!i t 'nt bo abutted to liru»»*uy. 
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5. \V<- Miif^est trial, ci«'*‘r ,T i :s 1 , • • • 

mittee f nh *uld brf r^p.acvd by *bai;r 

gress bab»a .* It is hardly correct t» m *• .-.m. ■■ - •» •. 

6. We iv commend mat Congo.* sn.itiM • -ut r * . :n v\v'\ ; » ;r ;tr.d 

also mat mu a. t. t . should ciici t Ium« iim c* vne i , i , v./a arc 

properly audited. 

7. We have added ten to the nu;nb:r o. iiumbwaS ol the J. c, c, ar.d given 
the A. I. ('* C, powe r to co-opt these ieu 

d. We nave fixed the tiuorum oi the a. *. c, «■. ui ». 


Dttaaio.N^ ji lift. I. c. <’ 

8. Wc cuggf st in article X*l‘« .b ? it ch -i;* :*s -.v a. •. • , 4( U5 

binding on a.l Congress organu-atn ut lint 1 . tu < } * ..* n. ( ^ , • ,uy 

that uo decision on any “new mauu” i» i? k vi:*,.n ... « ... *a 

toere i« a thive-fourths niiijonty. Wei«,ln.ai . * r is, . ; m ; av .4 

A r*|>eution of *•* ti<t* unloriui ite r e ’unci ei 4 . i: b.'*. 

10 , We suggest in article XX XL nt the a. 1. •*. 0. sbnuld 1. a. nn . * 1 

ot 10 nombcri 1 jm whom the frcsidcot shoulo nominate e 10 ui; b- an * pjxj 
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deputes. Some fierootneot tribunal is i.ecestarj and it is undesirable to bate a 
fixeu tribunal of them for all disputes as one oz more of those may not be able 
to art. 

11. We bate adopted in articles XXXI I and XXXI II with some slight 
changes t»e suggestions put forward in r<gard to HitidoHtaoi in the draft ©on- 
stitntion framed by the •Constitution Revision Committee* m 1928. We ft el 
that Hindustani should definitely be given pride of place. At the same time we 
have not shut out. English or the local vernacular. Our colleague, ajt. P. D. Tan- 
don Is as strongly io favour of alteiation. We have suggest! d that the a I. c. c. 
members allotted to Ajmer be reduoed to 4 and the surplus number bt given 
to Bombay. 

Hulks of pbocbdubb 

We feel that it is necesFary for the Congress to bare definite roles of proce- 
dure. The rather lack of ruH» ru es at present creates confusion and difficulty. 
It is specially necessary f.»r cl ar and stringent rules to be road** about the collec- 
tion, retention and ezpeiuinuie ot funds by the All India office as wed as the 
provincial and other Congress offices. Considerable economy can be effected if 
clear directions are given. 

Those rnles need not be made a part of the Congress corstitution, nor mod 
they be plaoed before the Congress. The a. i. c. o. ran itself frame them and 
PiOfinoial oommittees to follow them. We trust that this will be don**. We attach 
hdswith detailed suggestions about the changes to be made in the constitution. 


CooanadUj roh 1928. 


(Sd.) B. Pattabbi Sitaramayya 
(Sd.) Jawaharlal Neluu 


Detailed Sugg esstions 

Artiole 11 (a) Instead of Muring Christmas holidays’ bavj the last we** of 
February or the first week of March'. 

(b) This should read as follows ; — 

•An extraordinary session A the Congress shall be summoned by the AU In- 
dia Congress committee on a requisition ot a majority f the Provincial Congress 
sabhai or of its own motion, provided that in the latter case due notice has been 
given and the proposal is supported b* two thirds of the members present. The 
All India Congress committee shall determine thi nlace win re turb session is to 
be held# and the articles of tain constitution shall apply wirn suen modifications 
ac the Ail India Congress oimmittee may consider necessary in respect of tach 
such session. 9 

article III. This should read as l Hows— 

The Indian National Congress organisation shall con- let of the following— 

a. The Indian National Congress. 

bi The all India Congress committee. 

o. Provincial Congress S.^bhan, 

d. District t5ongr« es 

e. Bub-Divisioa'iL Ttlnka or Tahsi), Fi»la or other local fVi g***-* 8ablas. 

f. duch other $abhas uraiile iMisa as n ay fr<*m time to time b? recognised 
by the Congress in this belulr. 

g. The ftHieption committee of the Congress. 

[NoTb. Provincial! District, Taluq lehsil ot other conferences may be 
organised by th* ab »te Sabbat tor educative and propagandist purposes.] 

Article V. <k»ntral *r"Viuees (Marathi) and Berar to be mre into one Pro- 
%iaco. Jbs numbsri of Provings to bg changed accordingly, Delete the last 
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ptragnph beginning with |4 the existing huvifioiad Congress committees” to end 
of artteie. 

Article VI. (c) should read as follows— 

Bach Provincial Congress tiabha shall consist of representatives elected 
annually bjr the members 0! the Congress organisations in toe Province in 
accordance, with the roles made by the Provincial Congress 8abha 

(d) Bach Provincial Congress habha shall submit an annual report of the 
Congress work in that province to the Ail* India Congress oomssittee before the 
81st January. 

Article VII. The year of the 4 -anna membership shall be from April 1st 
to March 81st. 

Article VIII. In third paragraph instead, ot 'fifty’ have 'hundred 1 ; and 
instead of 4 last census' have 'census of 1921.' Add after 1921 : 1 provided that 
in the matter of suju Slates it shall be opwi to the ah* India Congress committee 
to reduce the number ot delegates in any province, and, it necessary, re-allot that 
number in whole or io part to auotner province. Provided further that the 
inclusion of ' Indian States etc,' to end of paragraph as in present oonatitution, 

7th Paragraph— beginning with 'The rules I r sired by each Provincial Congreve 
Committee' to 'receipt thereof to be deleted and instead of it the follow* 
ing to be put in at toe end of the preceding paragraph— 

'Notice ot all chaugts in the rules f tamed by the Provincial Congress Sabha 
shall forthwith be sent to the General Secretaries of the Congress' 

8th paragraph— beginning witn 'Each Provincial Congress committee 1 ... Instead 

of the l5ih uay of December eveiy year such sessions’ have : den days 

before the date fixed for the holding of the session, No changes shail be made 
iu the list within ten days of the Congress' 

Arti lt, XVIU. Make the existing paiagiaph clause (a) nod add— 

b. The aocouutB of the Alt India Congress ci tntniiti.. snail rs- Mudittri every ytlf 
by an auditor appointed at the annual stse'oo. It • al be 0 mpetent tot 
trn* auditor to cad for and inspect the accounts ot toe >.uv«utul Congress 
Sabhas. 

c. The 1I1 India Congress committee shall tak^ steps to ensure that the ucci uuts 

ot the provinc al congress babhas arc properly audited. 

Astnle XIX Patagr«iph 1. Instead ol 860 Lave 800, I aragraph 2 delete 
'from among the rnem be re' to end ol para. 

Para 3. Should read as follows— 'The allotment shall be according to the 
linguistic redistribution 0 1 provinces according to the list given m appendix B* 

Para. 6. Instead ‘November 9 have ‘January.’ 

aia. 6 . Delete hole para— Instia ', Lave as fulh.ws,— 

The All-! alia Congress cum mil tee shall at ns first meeting co*opt ten 
JhethU rs j Provided that >t shall be c nnpetriii .■ the Committee to transact all 
its business e* 11 though any or a . ot tut;se 10 uieui burs have not been co-opted* 

Alter Para 0 mid another f aia as follows— 

f Oa u‘»‘ vacancies m to*- Ali- nma dougrr • committee caused by resignation* 
death or HOeciicc tr«>m luoa s**a»l b* fillet* by the. Province Congress fiabha or * 
itt toe en-e ot cue cu-opted in inbrr?, by toe U'lnd’ft congress committee*' 

In prtet ;.,t para b change *15’ to *30'. Adit 10 tins para 'When once such 
a meeting is r. qo is turned an i convened admit -cal subjects may be brot»"*i* up 
1 »r considerat on provided due notice has been given to the members of t^ 
same.’ 

Add after above para another para ai follows.-* 
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•The quorum lor the All*i&dia congress Committee shall be fifty. * 

▲rude XXL— add following at the end of the nist sentence— 

•hut a Ucctsum given by the Ail- India Congress committee upon any such 
‘new matter 1 snail be biudmg uii tue various congrats ui gaui sat ions until aud 
unless revoked by itself or at au ensuing session of toe Indian National Congress. 
No decision no we vcf of tue All-India Congress committee may be revoked with- 
in three months unless supported by not less man tnree tourtns of the members 
present at a aeeting of tue committee convened. tor the purpose. ’Delete •For 
tms purpose’ and start new para with *ihe All-India congress committee. 9 
Article XXIV. add after ‘first meeting’ ‘every year.’ 

▲da at tue end of the article — 

<▲11 decisions u the Working committee shall be placed before the next meeting 
of tne All-ludia congress committee.’ 

Article XXXI. Delete aud instead Lav- the following— 

••Ibe Ail-ludia CougrtS* committee scan a» .is nr At meeting every year nominate 
a panel of 12 members irom wnom tne resident oi the committee shall 
nominate tnree to enquire into and decide all election disputes. 

Add Irish articles 

Article XXXI J. i’he addresses of the Chairman of the Reception committee 
and the President of the Congress shall be punted in tiugiish aud in Hindustan^ 
both in Devauagan aud Urdu scripts. 

Article XXX11L The proceedings of the congress shad be conducted as far 
M possible m Hindustani. English or the local vernacular may also be used. 

in article IX (b) committee tj be; altered to ‘babba’; wherever “ Provincial 
Congress committee” occurs r *nuiHu be .tiered to ‘'Provincial Cuugiess 
habua.” 

Ail other consequep’ial cha jb to be made in articles r>" \ appendices. 
Appendix A ; ^committee” to be changed to “oabha.” 

Appendix B. 

City of Bombay to have 10 instead of 7 members, 

^juuer to have 4 ms trad of 7 uiembeia. 

C. P. (Marathi) and Beiar to oe one Province witn 14 memb re. 

11 co-opted by ah India congress cum mulct ..10; and 

oh Rage total to 3l>0, 

B. Pattabbi Sitaramayya, 

J&vvahaiUl Nehru. 

Qocanada December 2 ith 1‘J2J. 


K, £. For the CON Silt UH0 X of the INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONQHKSS, See the J. A. it. 1922 Vol. 1 “Congress” Section 
ip, 863 (b) of tho 2nd Mtim, 1928) 
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The Debate in the Subieeta Committee 

This question of change in the constitution of the Congress had pre* 
vioualy been debated thread-bare in the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
held on the 27 th. The quest'on of revision of the Creed arose out of a rose* 
lution adopted by the United Provinces Congress Committee. The debate was 
very lively Us'irg over three hours. In the end the main proposition for 
change in the Creed so as to define Swaraj as 'complete independence.' wea 
defeated by an over-whelming majority. The following is ap account of 
this debate. 

At the outset Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru , Chairman of tho Committee 
appointed bv the De'hi Special Congres t n su^es*- improvements in 
the Constitution of tlv Congress, explained that their recommendation 
was that there should be no change at present in the Creed. They 
had stated that although thev strongly favoured the idea of indepen* 
dence and would also like the Congress to aim at it. yet they were 
a ;a nst any change at present.as it would only hinder the national 
cause. 

Sj Subhas Chandra Pose, member of the Committee had tele- 
graphed that he was for a change of the Creed nto " complete inde- 
pendence bv all legitimate means.” 

On this subject Gujrst, Karnatak and Andhra were against any 
change while the Unifed Provinces Congress Committe • suggested a 
change on the lines moved by Sj. Ram Prosad M sra. Some 
members of the Central Provinces Committee also opposed any 
change. 

The U. P Independence Resolution 

SJ. Ram Prashad Miira then moved the resolution of the United 
Provinces Congress Committee for amendment of the Creed, so that 
Swaraj .which was the object of the Indian National Congress.be defi- 
ned as "complete independence by the people of India by all legiti- 
mate and peaceful means.” Such a change would, he said provide a 
stimulus necessary to reawaken the National movement. 

Moulana Azad Sobhan ( U P.) seconded the ^solution 

Sj Vallabhai Patel (Ahmedabad) opposed the resolution, not that 
he disliked the idea of independence, but that it was inopportune at a 
time when the country was much weaker than it was at Ahmedabad 
when a similar motion of Moulana Hajrat Mohani was rejected. 
Referring *o the Kenya insult, he said shat it was nothing in face of 
the greater insults that were offered including the locking up of one 
man whom the who'e country revered. Sentiment mu t give p’ace to 
the practical side of the question and no resolution should be adopted 
hastily. 

Sj S. Srinivasa Iyengar (ex-Advocate General, Madras) moved 
an amendment embodying a definition of Swaraj which was contained 
in the recently published National Pact (see ante). By this definition 
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Swart) was described as securing to Indians the same rights. status 
and privileges in India as every free and independent nation enjoyed 
In its own country. Mr. Iyengar said that the time had come when 
they should not be compromising on the question of ideals although 
they might as regards action. If they felt that consideration of this 
amendment taken apart from the National Pact would divide them, 
then he was prepared not to press it 

S). Venkatram (Bombay), who had seconded the resolntion of 
Moulana Hasrat Mohani at the Ahmedabad Congress, seconded the 
amendment of Sj. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari (Delhi) supported it. 

Sj. N. S. Varadachari (Madras), on the other hand, opposed 
both the resolution and the - amendment as expressions of suppressed 
anger. Every time a resolution for change in the Creed was moved 
and lost. Government and some people thought that the Congress 
was aiming at ithe Dominion Status. He did not want the idea of 
Cong 'ess to be fixed at the Dominion Status. He wanted inde- 
pendence but the country was not then even so strong as it was 
in December, 1921. 

Sj Harisarvnthama Kao (Andhra) also opposed both the reso- 
lution and the amendment. He said that they must achieve some- 
thing before they could express in bombastic terms their desire for 
independence. "We have done nothing We have almost slept over 
our programme. I have no faith in camouflage but in real sacrifice.'’ 

Deshbandhu C. R- Das also joined in opposition to the resolution 
as well as the amendment as in his opinion there was no better 
expression of their ideal than the simple word Swaraj. Independence 
was a poorer ideal than the ideal of Swaraj, which included the Heal of 
independence. What they required was the right of Self Determina- 
tion. and it could not be expressed in any term more eloquently than 
the word Swaraj. ** Yon cannot have Swaraj w : th a foreign Power 
and a foreign control over you. You must get rid of it in order 
that yon may develop Swaraj," he concluded 

The discussion then centred round the amendment of Sj. Brinda- 
vasani (Gorakhpur) which was to the effect that the term •* Sweraj ” 
included the ideal of “ complete independence " as a step towards its 
attainment. 

Deehbandhu Das indicated his approval of this amedment and 
Sj. Prakaigpn (Madras) in seconding it spoke vigorously advising the 
House to take stock of their own conduct. It was not right, he 
•aid, to suppose that because a resolution was lost it was inter- 
preted as one aiming at the Dominion Status. Losing a resolu- 
tion was not so bad aspasslng a rejoin *ion and allowing it to remain 
a dead letter. He disagreed with Ci Patel that their position had 
weakened since 1921, for had thev r succeeded in the Nagpur fight ? 
That showed that there was nati™ e nthus’asm which was allowed 
to die on account of the’r own qua - < Is. By accepting this resolution 
they would not be transgressing M;» atma Gandhi’s instructions. 
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Sj. $. K. Sarnia (Madras) moved for the deletion of the words 
• by all legitimate and peaceful means' after the word 'Swaraj " in 
the existing Creed. There was none to second it and the motion fell 
through. 

Sj. Shamlal (Punjab) supported the motion of Sj. Brind&vasani, 
while Sj. Santanam (Lahore) opposed all* motions for a change in tbo 
Creed, as thereby, he said, they would be alienati ng a number of 
people who were within the Congress. This observation of Sj. 
Santanam was endorsed by Sj. Vithalbhai Patel (Bombay) who 
counselled practical wisdom. 

During further discussion Pandit Motilal Nehru opposing a 
change in the Creed emphasised the view of Mahatma Gandhi that 
the existing Creed meant Swaraj within the British Empire if pos* 
sible and without the British Empire if necessary. 

Both Dr. Kitcblew and Sardar Mangal Singh, of the Gurudwara 
Committee, spoke in favour of a change in the Creed, the former 
stating that every speaker bad expressed a desire for complete inde* 
pendence ; therefore, said he, there was no reason for opposition to 
change the Creed. 

The amendment of Sj . Brindavasani stating that Swaraj included 
the idea of complete independence was lost by show of hands, while 
Sj. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, who had moved the definition of Swaraj 
contained in the National Pact, withdrew his. The main proposition 
moved by Sj. Ramprasad Misra was pot to vote. 

The resolution was put and declared lost by one hundred and 
one votes to thirty-nine. But in view of the strong feelings of many 
important members, this independence resolution was again allowed 
to be moved in the open Congress the next day in spite of its defeat 
in the Subjects Committee, 

THE DEBATE ON THE NATIONAL PACT. 

Then came the most important resolution of the day. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru moved the resolution regarding the National Pact. 

The debate on the Indian National Pact and the Bengal Pact 
was initiated in the Subjects Committee meeting of 29th December 
by Dr. Ansari, joint author of the National Pact, who moved 

"That this Congress declares that the attainment of Swaraj is 
impossible without unity between the different communities 
in India, and that an Indian National Pact accepted by these 
communities dealing with their rights under the Swaraj Gov- 
ernment and ’ to secure to each the liberty of faith, worship, 
propaganda, association and education should be agreed open. 

That in the opinion of this Congress the report of the Committee) 
appointed in this b ehalf by the Special Session of the Congress 

cf q ) 
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Held at Delhi, and the draft Past submitted by the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee be accepted as suggestions to 
be further considered by the Nation. 

And for the purpose of laying down the general principles upon 
which such a P:.ct should be based and to help in the forma* 
tion of an All-India and Provincial Pacts in accordance with 
it the following Committee, with power to co-opt up to three 
members when they are working in the Provinces, be formed 
to submit a full draft of the Indian National Pact hv the end 
of January iq24 Deshbandhu C. R. Das (President), 
Montana Abul Kalam Asad, Moulana Shaukafc Ali, Lala La j pat 
Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sj. T. Prakasam, and 
Dr. Ansari (Convener) ” 

In the debate that followed! n the Subjects Committee Pt. Motilal 
Nehru did not favour Dr Ansari’s proposal for a new committee, 
and proposed that the matter be referred back to the old committee 
for consideration, criticism and submission of their report to the 
AH India Congress Committee. 

As the general sense of the House was in favour of the sugges- 
tions put forward by Pandit Motilal and Janab Yakub Hussain who 
opnosed Dr An9ari, the resolution was passed, moved by Pandit 
Motilal, declaring that having taken note of the National Pact 
and the Bengal Pact, the matter be referred back, to a sub-committee 
consisting of tho°e who drafted the Pact (Dr. Ansari and Lala Lajpat 
Rai. with the addition of Sirdar Amar Singh of Jeswa. in place of 
Sardar Mehtab Singh in jail) with the instruction to call for and 
examine all the criticisms and submit a report to the All-India 
Congress Committee by the end of March next. 

This resolution was adopted by an overwhelming majority. So 
in the open Congress Pandit Mot lal moved 

Resolution on Hindu-Moslem Pact 

*' Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi Session 
of the Congress do call for further opinions on the draft of 
criticisms on the Indian National Pact and Bengal National 
Pact and submit their report by 31st March 1024 to the All 
India ^Congress Committee for its consideration, and Sardar 
Amar Singh of Jeswa be included in place of Sardar Mehtab 
Sin 'h who is now in jail.” 

The mover made it clear that the pacts had not been concluded 
but were mere drafts. He could not therefore understand, in view of 
the great, outburst of alarm in manv provinces and people sending in 
wire af er wire in protest, why the telegraph revenue of the Govern- 
ment had been swelled by the heap ol protest telegrams sent to them. 
He must say that his head was for some sort of pact although his 
heart felt differently because -the real solution was not a Pact bat 
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mutual goodwill. However, some Pact acceptable* to the public 
might ease Hindu-Musliin tension because without unity they could 
not attain Swaeaj. lbey muse eitner make up their mind to unite 
or close the Congress organisation. 

Mrs. Naidu seconded the resolution and reserved her remarks 
for a later occasion. 

Mr. Gopalakrishnayya explained the resolution in Telugu. 

Mr. Hardayal Nag opposed the inclusion 1 f the Bengal 
National Pact in the resolution and moved an amendment tor us 
deletion as it was a hurriedly iotmed and ill-considered document. 
On this a heated debate ensued, and the general sense of the House, 
which was not favourably disposed towards Mr. Das tbe oiiginator 
of the Bengal Pact, and had ever since Gaya kept a suspicious eye 
on him, was against anything ttiat Mr. Das did. 

Mr. Chotalal Jainaya Jbarriar seconded the motion for deletion. 

Mr. Purushotama Kay, Bengal, supported the amendment* 
Mr. Gauri Sankar Misra in asking the Congress to reject both the 
resolution and amendment pointed out that in the Hyderabad State 
Mohamedans were prohibited form Cow slaughter on the occasion of 
ld-uzzuha (applause) while the proposed Pact permitted ii. Would 
not the people of Hyderabad turn round and declare that the 
Congress ban permitted it ? The Pact, he said, must be dropped 
and unity attained through work. 

Mr. Das Explains 

At this stage Mr. C. R. Das rose to speak in order to remove 
misa pprehensions created about the Pact. He reiterated the stute* 
ment ne made iu the Subjects Committee that tbe Bengal Pact was 
not a concluded agreement, it was only a suggestion of tbe Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee 10 tbe Cougiesa and was on ibe 
records of tbe Coiig.ess. Bengal did not press on tbe Congiess to 
accept tbe Pact now but to consumer it in due course and be me relore 
could not understand tbe cry of ‘‘Delete Bengal" in the amendment. 

He said : — *' , is a Pact 1 rat the Bengal P ovincial Confess 
Co mmi ttee has sent up aea prop* ai be ore yc , , a’-dth resolution says, 
*• c* 4( j tbe re; *s." A«.d the resolution tbat-wa* been moved betore 
yc. is not that you should accept »t. The resolutb ~ does not say 
that yon should accept it. 1 he resolution e*ys that the i.nion of 
the whole country should be taken upon it, not only upon the Bengal 
p»ct but everything that would be placed bef.re the present com* 
mit .e. is 1; a Pact ? No. W e au know nothing can be a Pact 
tilt it >3 so solemnly assented to and agreed open. Why is this 
objection, pray ? 

“ Many of you may be under the imprcssic i, having regai d to the 
far speeches that have already been made, that you an asked to 
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accept the Bengal pact, that it is a wicked Pact, that it creates 
division between the Hindus and theMuhamadans. Therefore, do not 
accept it. Whatever you do, accept it or not, it is not in your hands. 
Not now, but alter the Committee have gathered opinions from 
throughout the country and placed their teport before you. Then will 
be the time for you to say “ We shall not have this draft, we must 
have another.'’ But now, why all this anger ? Why is this resent- 
ment against Bengal ? What has Bengal done ? Bengal knows that 
the All India Congress Committee of the Indian National Congress is 
going to consider the question of a National Pact. The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has made its suggestion. It may 
be right or it may be utterly wrong. You are not called upon to 
endorse that view now. All that you are called upon to do now is 
to say in the resolution that-you have read this suggestion. It is a 
record on the Congress. How can you avoid regarding it ? Are 
you to say this that although Bengal has sent up its suggestion we, 
the Indian National Congress, refuse to read it? (Laughter). What 
is asked of you— wbat is the meaning of this opposition ? 1 have Dot 
been able to gather yet. What are you asked to do ? Take the 
opinion of every association in Bengal, take the opinion of every 
class in Bengal, take the opinion of every community in Bengal, and 
send them up here. We don't want to shut this out. Because we 
call it a Pact, it does not become a Pact before it is agreed upon. 
Suppose you write an agreement on a piece of paper, that piece of 
do-s not become an agreement till you sign it (Lighter), 

Bengal’s Right to be Heard 

What is this misapprehension about ? Is Bengal debarred 
from making that suggestion. Is any human being in India to be 
deprived of his undoutbed right to press before the Congress his 
suggestion ? Is the Bengal Provincial Committee to be deprived 
of its right to place its suggestion before the Congress? You 
may delete * the Bengal National Pact ' from the resolution but I 
assure you, you cannot delete Bengal from the bistory of India, 
from the history of the Indian National Congress, (cheers). Eengai 
demands the right of having her suggestion considered. You may 
throw it out after considering it. What rignt has anybody to say 
that Bengal 'S to be deprived of placing her suggestion b-fore 
the Indian National Congress ? That is what you are asking fur. 
People should go into the merits of the draft. We are not concerned 
about it now. if there are clauses in it which are objectionable, 
well place before ,the Committee your views. Then you will have 
the full right of discussing it when later cn the Committee makes 
its report. It is idle 1 submit at this stage to »ry out, “ You must 
delete Bengal." Yon cannot delete Bengal. Bengal is where she 
stands. She is on the map of India. She is an integral part of tb* 
constitution of ths Indian National Congress. And, she is intimately 
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associated with the history of all political agitation from the com* 
men cement of the Congress down to the present day (Hear, hear). 
Yon cannot delete Bengal. Bengal will not be deleted in this 
unceremonious fashion (Hear, hear. Applause)." 

Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti of Bengal advised the Congress 
not to allow any Pact to be formed. He did not grudge any 
concession to his Mahomedan friends but. feared that it would imperil 
Hmdu-Muslim unity, it was an insult to the patriotism, intelligence, 
and large-heartedness of Mahomedans if they allowed the impression 
to gain ground that unless Hindus entered into a sort of bargain with 
theta they would not stand shoulder to shoulder under the banner of 
freedom. Was the Hindu-Muslim Unity, which Gandhi worked for 
and achieved, such a fragile thing that could not exist unless some 
mechanical Pact and compromise came to its rescue? 

Mr. T. K. Sherwani sounded a note of warning. He said he 
was a Congressman for the last 11 years and would accept Swaraj 
even if it meant Hindu Raj again. He had managed to reduce at 
Aligarh Cow Slaughter even on occasion of the • Id ' from 500 to 
two cows and these two were sicrified by Government servants. 
He had also taken in front of the Mosques more Hindu processions ; 
even before he had also opposed the idea of a National Pact at Gaya. 
He quoted all these to show bis previous attitude but after hearing 
the debate in the Subjects Committee and in the open Congress his 
mind was a little upset to find that some Hindu speakers bad urged 
the deletion of the Bengal Pact. The impression he said which every 
Muslim would get from it was that they were opposed even to 
considers document which proposed to grant a just light to Muba* 
madans. The proposal before the House asked notli.ng more than 
mere consideration of the pacts and if this was denied, Muslims 
would be disturbed. 

Mr. T, Prakasam ( Andhra) speaking in Telugu urged the necessity 
for forming a Pact and preparing an atmosphere for carrying on ths 
constructive programme vigorously. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu speaking on Pandit Motilal Nehru's resolu* 
tion with great warmth sa d she failed to understand the fanatical 
warmth, an almost religious fervour of denunciation, about a resolu* 
tion which was a merely automatic official procedure arming the 
leave of the Congress to place before the Nation through the instru* 
mentality of a committee, a pact for all India and a pact suggested 
by the urgent necessities of the local circumstances in Bengal for 
their criticisms and suggestions. Bengal had a right just as any 
other province to consider a Magna llhafta of Peoples for peace 
nuong tbemsdvv's. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari also supported the resolution of Bandit 
Mot ilal Nehru and advised the Congress aot to throw out the 
National Pact alter it had been so long before tbe public. If it did 
so it would sake p ople think that they wer*. unable to deal with 
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tills question and hence they shc.ved ic. lie believed that the work 
Oa £*. c coact* 'active programme ami non-vi* . enco were the only saie- 
guarus Ioa* peace m tiiia cotmuy. Ac ti.e s>.»ine time the iSauonal 
1'act had gitat advantages. As rcgaius the ik-» .gal Pact the Cot grtss 
was ouly asked lor permission to pubiisn it tor opinion and criticism. 
There was no harm in that. 

Mr. Yakub llussain said that the Lucknow Pact already 
existed and no Cause had arisen lor urawuig up another i'aci. 
The old one had oven accepted during the i.vo sessions; they 

COuhl not go back upon .t out they must proceed wim caution. 
He however strongly urged the deletion oi the Bengal Pact. 
As a seltish Muslim he should have . sty >d by tne Bengal Pact, 
but he would oppose it being sent out in the name of Congress 
because it contained the' question oi communal proportions 
which was big with serious complications in other provinces. If 
the Bengal Pact was circulated alcug with the National Pact the 
result wouid be that all tnc Congress committees in the Provinces 
would like to follow the example ol Bengal, ihe Congress had 
appointed its committee and should consider its Pact while the Pact 
oi Bengal could be submitted lor consideration as the opinion of any 
other association and organisation. 

Dr. Ansari in supporting Pandit Motilal Nehru’s resolution 
emphasised that the Ail India Pact contained simple abstract 
principles whereas the Bengal Pact contained hgures worked out in 
concrete that they might know exactly what the results would be 
in the various provinces. L'nless a Pact was entered into there 
would not be real harmony and existing suspicions would not be 
removed. 

Pi; 'id Motilal replying to the debate said that the Bengal Pact 
* a" already published ana even ll it was not circuit* ed ilicialy by 
rhe Cougress, what was there to pre'":nt ether Congress committees to 
emulate u it they wanted to ? mere w, tuusuo practical ad\ _ .tage 
■' lined by de.-aug Bengal, nt made it clear that il there uad been 
>y proposal u.paig a I’act he wouia not have lavoured 't the 
proo wa* a pact was started ea,,y iu Dtccm - er a 'd , * a voice 
v*s uca. !" you s. ;o drop it now would .. an that .e M. dims 
ol Bengal would think that be us the 1 act have then, me rights 
it wir cropped, but tne proper course was to taae a vi- the two 

commu ui tree maud ...rivo at a solu lion acceptable to bv it was 
tOa late to retrace. The majority ol telegrams received by him bad 
nly u.geu caution and this they were going to observe. 

After a long del ate lasting over four hours the discussion was 
closed and the President put the amenument urging th deletion 
oi Benjal to Vole and decla<ed it lost. ,ts votes were fairly balanced 
a divisio; was challenged. Ihe pap dal was then cleared oi visitors 
to enable the votes being properly counted. 
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Voting on Tim Pact 

The amendment for del<*ti<vi of the Bengal National Pact from 
the resolution, that is. not to refer it to l ie committee for considera- 
tion, was carried by a majority, the vote being 678 for deletion and 
458 against it. 

The House again divided on the resolution a • amended, that if 
for consideration of the Draft of the Indian National Pact. This 
division resulted ; n the amended resolution bring carried by an 
overwhelming majority. The voting being -7s for and 205 against. 

The Congress * l'.en rdjonmed till the next day. 

The following 1? the Text of the Bengal Pact! 

\ HiNnn-MiTSLiM Pact 


I. 


It is resolved that in order to establish real foundation of Self* 
Government in this province i* is necessary to bring about a pact 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans of Bengal dealing with 
the rights of each community when the foundation of Self-Govern- 
ment is secured. 

If. 


Be it resolved that: 


(a) Representation in Council 
Representation in the Bengal Legislative Council on the popula- 
tion ba is with separate electorates sublet to sneh adj u?.tment as 
mav be necessary bv the All-India Hindu Muslim Pact and by the 
Khilafat and the Congress. 

(b) Representation in Local Bodies 

Representation to local bodies to be in the 
40 in everv district— 60 to the community which “ * n "JJSSi 
and 40 to the minority. Thus in a district 
are in majority they will get 60 per cent, .. . 

cent Similarly where the Hindus are in a*! 0 "* 1 

60 per cent, and the Mahomedans 4° P« r • ^. postponed 

whether there should be separate « ^ctomtesm postponed 
for the present to ascertain the views of both communities. 

(c) Government Posts 

« per cent of the Government posts should go to the Maho- 
medans to be worked out in the following manner 

Fixing of tests of different classes of ®P^' n r ^ e " 5 *tiUthe kWe 
medans satisfying the thiX^ 

STS' S&SSSS-:** 
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oon-Mahomedam, subject to this that for the intervening years a 
small percentage of posts say 20 per cent, should go to the Hindus. 

(d) Religious Toleration 

(1) . In not allowing any resolution or enactment which affects 
the religion of any of the different communities without the consent 
of 75 per cent of the elected members of that community. 

(2) In tfot allowing music in procession before an\ mosque. 

(3) In not inteifering with cow-killing for religious sacrifices. 

(4) In providing that no legislation or enactment in respect of 
COW*kil!ing for food will be taken up in the Council. Endeavour 
should be made by members of both the communities outside (he 
Council to bring about an understanding between the communities. 

(5) In providing that cow-killing should be carried on in such 
a manner as not to wound the religious feeling of Hindus. 

(6) In providing for the formation every year of representative 
committees in every sub-division, of which half the members should 
be Mahomedans and half Hindus, each committee choosing its 
president from among themselves with power to prevent or arbitrate 
upon any dispute between Hindus and Mahomedans in accordance 
with the provision hereinbefore stated. 



Third Day’s Sitting 

COCAS ADA —80T[[ DtCRMTiRR 1923 

On the 3rd dav the Congress met at 3 In the afternoon and had 
a rather short s : tting with on' v i resoluti >n of note, namely, that 
on Volunteer organisation. The major part of the sitting was 
devoted to the discussion of a resolution for a change in the Creed 
of the Congress, defining Swaraj as complete independence. This 
resolution though defeated in the Subjects Committee was allowed 
by the President to be discussed in the open Congress as there seemed 
to be a considerable volume of op nion behind it, and the mover 
wanted the motion to be placed before the Con :ress. 

Condolence 

The President first of all put from the chair the resolution that 
this Congress resolves to place on record its deep sense of loss 
sustained by th* country by the death of Sir Maravana Chandra* 
varkar, an ex-President of the Congress. The resolution was carried 
unanimously, all standing. Maulana Mahomed Ali said that the lale 
Sir Narayana Chandravarkar was the ex-Preiident of the Congress 
’’eld at Lahore. "We cannot forget the work done bv the deceased. 
Even though the time and views havo changed, yet his work cann >t 
be forgotten by us.” 

Need for Volunteer Organisation 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrn then moved the resolution that: ‘This 
Congress is of opinion that in order to train the people of India 
and make them effective instruments for the carrying out of national 
work on the lines laid down by a disciplined body of workers, this 
Congress therefore welcomes the movement for the formation of an 
All-India Volunteer Organisation and calls" upon the Working Com* 
mittee to take all necessary steps to form such a body of trained 
volunteers in co-operation with the organisers of the movement and 
ma'ntain general control and supervision over it, while giving it 
freedom of internal management and administration.” The mover 
spoke in Hindi and said that volu r >eer organisation is quite neces- 
sary for the constructive work of the Congress to be carried o;j . to 
the villages and also everv item of Congress programme, sj. Maniial 
Kothari of Gujarat seconded the resolution. The resolution was put 
to vote and carried. 

The Independence Resolution 
Then came the question of change of the Creed of the Congress to 
complete Independence. The resolution was moved by Mr. Ram 
Prosed Misra of the United Provinces, and seconded by Maulana Azad 
Sobhani. Amo ng others who supported the change were Mr. Genii* 
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Shanlrar Misra, The same arguments which have b^en need year 
after year and in the Subjects Committee were repeated One speaker 
remarked that, although Mr. Das and other leaders had declared in 
the Subjects Committee that the Ideal of Swaraj was greater than 
that of independence, the term "Swaraj" had been lowered by the 
use by the King in his message through the Duke of Connaught. 
Swaraj must therefore be defined. Those who opposed the change 
were Mr. Gipala Krishnayya, Maulana Shaukat Ali and Mrs, 
Sarojin* Naidu, 

Maulana Shaukat Ali 

After some members had spoken, the President in calling upon 
his "Big Brother" to add res. the Congress humourously said : 
"Now 1 am sending you the biggest coward" Maulana Shaukat Ali, 
ip opposing the Independe nce resolution, said 

"I am cne of the biggest cowards of India. Whether I am a coward 
or a brave man, you know how much I honour this Government. I 
want all those who want independence, I want to ask them the 
reason why they did not ask for this independence two years ago. 
Since 1 have come out of jail I have been touring all over India 
seeing all these brave peop'e, the cowards, the workers and all the 
talkers a’so (laughter). Everyone I have heard saying to me, 
•'Because Mahatmaji was imprisoned therefore this movement 
became cold." Where were these wonderful people then ? Friends, 
it is painful for me to talk before you like this. All my anger, and 
ad my hatred— everything— is reserved for the enemies of my faith 
and my country. Even if any one of you were to tear me to pieces 
I cannot quari el with you, You will be my brothers and friends 
always. (Hear, hear and applause) Well, I promise you, if you all— 
all those who are for independence— within three or four months 
show to us and the world at large that you are fit for independence, I 
will, on my own responsibility, call for a special session and we will 
unlurl the flag of independence. I go to Mussalmans and they tell 
me this : " Oh Khilafat, no use ; the Hindus are treating us badly, 
it is all the fault of the Hindus." I go to the Hindus and my other 
friends and ask: " come and work. " They say : " The Mussalmans 
are getting out of hand. They are dreaming to pnt a Mussalman 
King on the throne of Delhi. We. must kill them first " Before 
God l am declaring 1 am speaking God’s truth. The Hindu is a 
sure man i. e. a brave man in front of a Mussalman When opposed 
to a mild Hindu, the Mahomedan is one of the biavest of the brave. 
But when a question of this Government and the Englishman comes* 
both of them are shaking with fear. I have no time to waste over 
empty threats. If you are ready to make this country a tree country 
you wtli not find me on the side of those who want to keep it back. 
Brothers and sisters, from 4-30 in the morning I have been working, 
I am also fortunately, presiding over the Khilafat Conference this 
year along with my brother whom you have honoured and give if the 
chair. 1 told them the time has come for work. Within an hour 
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w*r in our Subjects Committee, passed 15 resolutions including one 
of practical rebellion. What has your Subjects Committee done in 
four days? (Cries of " shame ”). Our Mahatmaji is in jail and we 
are discussing about January, February, March and April 1 Friends, 
brothers and sisters, 1 support the c: red winch Maliutma Gandhi 
so wisely devised. I hat gives me and you all actual permission, if 
we can, to win independence and Swaraj within the British Empire. 
If not, we go outside ( hears). 1 ask yon all to stand firm by th« 
creed which Mahatma Gandhi lias given us as long as it gives the 
fullest scope to ad our energies. 1 think we can get independence 
within it. 1 oppose all amendments to the creed. 

The President’s Appeal 

Moulana Mahomed AH, before putting the resolution to vote, 
ascended the rostrum and spoke thus 

*1 apologise to the House for having delayed the decision on this 
question so long. My position is a very difficult one. 1 have to 
stay the whole day long in the Subjects Committee which the House 
does not do as a rule. There discussions are interminable and 
nobody likes a closure but sometime or other votes have to be taken. 
But even that is not a closure. Those who are defeated there 
immediately serve a notice upon me, like the Government, and 1 am 
bound to obey it (Laughter). They give notice that they will move 
the same thing here. Now there is no check whatever at all upon 
this excepting people's goodness. The President cannot give all the 
good sense he possesses to every speaker and the Ci ngress gets the 
speakers it deserves. Everything depends on the Congress itself. 
You give your decision in such a way that it will prove to the world 
that you are sensible men. You must prove that you are Dot carried 
away by personalities. You taust also prove that you are not 
carried away by empty rhetoric, ar.d you must a'so prove that you 
are not earned away by the desire for notoriety. T’ > will deperd 
always upon your votes. It is in your power to stop all these things. 
People may impress you with their personally rr with their desire 
for notoriety or with their rhetoiic. One thing t would like to say 
because 1 was several limes mentioned in the course of this debate. 
One speaker in seconding the motion said that he was bringing this 
forward because nobody has g...aler love of freedom thr o myself. 
But when 1 said that 1 did not support him, he dropped me like a 
hot potato. But it is not with reference to ibat that 1 ask to bring 
in one name, i here are people who were yesterday shouting over a 
small matter— when they we.o victorious in a division — "Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki-Jai." I said to them : if Mahatma had been here he would 
have been grieved over that shouting of that " Jai” for such a potty 
matter. T here were men who mo-tlv called themselves Gandhites 
end yet to*day they are opposing Gandhi who had opposed this very 
thing at Ahmedabad, and they are the very people whu carry posters 
••ying we believe in principles and not peison«lities. 1 don't want yon 
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t • jo impressed by the Mahatma’s personality. 1 don’t want you to be 
ii.\»res.scil by my personality Least of all would I ask you to be 
a l raid of the b:g bulk of my brother there (Laughter). 

Our Past Record 

••Jiut 1 v ai.t you *o take stock of the present state of the country. 
Several members in the Subjects Committee implored my friend, the 
mover of tins resolution, not to bring it forward again, 'they said 
you will be compelling us to give our votes against this which might 
appear to the Government and to others that we are opposed to the 
pitncipie itself or to complete independence. Several speakers and 
several gentlemen in the dais sa d they would not like to oppose this 
resolution although they would vote against it because they don’t 
want it to be taken that, they are against lull and complete 
independence. But they said, " Look at the present state of the 
country. At the Aimedabad Congress Gandhiji deliberately 
rejected this. Have we gone rorward since those days ? is there 
more icnip^-rance in the land ? is there larger Congress membership ? 
Is there less of uniouchability ? What is it in which we have 
gained ? It is like a man wuo cannot meet the claims of his creditors 
and says to himself: "1 will be a bankrupt to-morrow. Because 
1 shall be able to pay only 4 annas in the rupee" He says, 'let 
me spend 3 ?»s. or 4 as. more so that I need pay nothing in the 
rupee. Baukrupicy is all the same." So the less we work lor 
liberty the more we shout for it and we make ourselves the laughing* 
stock of the world. As your Pi esident, please excuse me if i don t 
want to be made the laughing-stock of the world. This is all the 
cxplantion 1 have to offer t*i you about my own self. 1 quote the 
woids of my absent leader: 'they talk of complete independence, 
but they do not define what complete independence is.* 

Meaning op Swakaj 

••Swaraj is no Swaraj unless it makes mere completely “ fro. -nia 
in the sense that there shall be no slavery, if India »' :o be 
governed according to the will not of Indians but out mu ' inis is 
no Swaraj, but if 1ml a has to be governed accor ling to U10 wishes 
of Indians, that is Swaraj. But it is within the paver of Inmans to 
declate at any time whether they would lik-i to ..a. my conrec ! -t 
with Great J.itain or not, and whether the cnrmcuon is wholly 
inci.mpa.ible with Swaraj in any sense, that is, to * c r-; cd according 
to the wishes of ioioiguers. Therefore that kind ui Connection is 
ruled oat by the word Swaraj. It is possible to have a connection 
with the British Empire— a connection of freedom. — So Mabatmaji 
said:— Swaraj within the Empire if possible and Swaraj outside the 
Empire, if necessary. I say the same. 1 am not afraid of proclaim* 
ing to the Biitiah Government that I am prepared to walk out of 
their Empire. Bat 1 am not ashamed to say 1 am prepared to live 
within the Empire but l.ve as a tree man. I give them a year and 
give myself and give you one year. It is an ultimatum to the 
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Government and it is an ultimatum to my friend who has moved 
the resolution. Let him show what work he does within the year. 
It is not sufficient to go to prison for six months under a special 
arrangement from the U. P. Government. Mahatma is not going 
to be sentenced to six months under special treatment.’* 

At this stage Mr. Gouri Sankara Mis.ra complained to the Presi" 
dent that his remarks might prejudice the voters against voting for 
the resolution. 

Moulana Muhammad AH said: "1 am merely stating my 
own position. I said it is not enough to go to prison for 
six months or even 6 years. The difference between Mahatma and 
others is not that he is sent to ja 1 for six years, but that he loved 
India and worked for Ind'a. My position is this. Work like him 
for 12 months outside the jails. If at the end of that, you do not 
get Swaraj as a price for your work, I am your man. if at that time, 1 
fail you you have every right to say I have sold you. But if yon 
think that you have done sufficient work to demand the prise of 
Swaraj at once, do it. i f you cannot be influenced by the judgments 
of the Mahatma, I am sure you cannot be influenced by my judgment. 
I don’t wish to prejuiice you by what my position is. I want 
you to take my own position ent rely out of your consideration. 
Vote absolutely, tteely, independent'y, of what has been said by any 
individual. Judge for yourself. As I said in the beginning, yon 
will be responsible for this judgment to God and to man (Cheers)*” 

The original resolution and a 1 ) amendments were lost by an 
overwhelming majority. The Congress was then adjoi .nej. 



Fourth Day’s Sitting 

* COCAN ADA , 81 ST DECEMBER 1928 

The Cosgress met on this day to consider tha most important 
resolution of this session, viz., the Compromise Resolution. By 
this resolution the breach between the ‘•No-changers” and the 
‘‘Swarajists*’ or the Council-party, which was ever widening since the 
Gaya Congress a year ago and had but partly been repaired at 
Delhi, was now fully made up; and once more the Congress emerged 
at Cocanada as a united body of Nationalists, some to work through 
the Councils, others outside it, for the country’s emancipation. The 
resolution is now famous as the Pas-Acitariyar Compromise, 
being a compromise between Mr. Das the leader of the Swarajists 
and Mr. Rajagopalachariar, the leader of the No-cbangers. The oppo- 
sition to the compromise was led by Mr. Shyam Sunder Chakra varty 
of Bengal who wanted not to recognise the Delhi resolution which, 
he said, was not a non-co-operation resolution at all, for it allowed 
permission to the Swarajists to enter the Councils, and there was 
nothing of non-co-operation at all in that idea. He had a very 
strong following and was st. angly supported by many able non-co- 
operators who roundly accused their leader, Mr. Rajagopalachariar, 
of deserting ueir principles. 

Congress Departments. 

On the Congress rs-assembling, after the usual p ocessions and 
songs, tuc President moved a resolution. 

On the motion of Moulana Mahomed Ali • he Congress passed 
the resolution calling upon its Working Committee to prepare and 
submit at as early a date as possible, to the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee for its consideration, a scheme of organisation of separate 
Congress Departments for more efficiently, expeditiously and ur, in- 
ter) uptedly carrying out the various items of tb* programme of 
Constructive Work ur Jer its supervision and control. The Work- 
ing C ommittee shouia also suomi 1 * ■>. scheme of national corps of 
paid workers* who would carry out the work of the various depart- 
ments and provide adequate and efficient kelp to the Central and 
Provincial Secretaries and local office establishments. 

The Das — Achariyut Compromise Resolution 

Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar, then moved the compromise resol ition. In 
moving his resolution in the open Congress, be said 

Mr. President, Sisters and Brothers, 1 place before you a pro- 
position which I want you to carefully consider and accept in case 
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tt y° ur approval. The first thing that we have to settle 

in this Congress is what is to be our future work. We all know that 
the Congress as a whole is determined upon non-co-operation. But 
we have to decide what part of non-co-operation and in what 
manner we shall work during the ensuing year, in what manner we 
have to act under the lead 'rship of 'laulana Mohammed Ali during 
the next 12 months. We all know what Maulana Mohammed All 
wants to do so fir as he himself is conc-rned. lie has told you 
already and it is that we must concentra.e on the constructive 
Programme adopted at Bardoli not merely in policy, but day to day 
work and with strenuous and concentrated effort. I, therefore, want 
you to accept that programme of work and if you do that, one part 
of the proposition that I place before you must be approved by you. 
You must decide upon carrying out the constructive work which is 
part of the non-co-operation programme. 

Another part of the resolution which I place before you is a 
declaration that we still adhere to the principle and the policy of 
the triple boycott. 1 shall he brief and therefore straight and to 
the point 1 want you to adopt the principle and the policy of the 
Triple Boycott as inaugurated and enforced by Mahatma Gandhi. 

I do not want you by this resolution to adopt the Triple Boycott by 
i;oing to platfoims and immediately and aggressively enforcing the 
programme 01 calling off the lawyers, school boys and the Councillors. 
We must keep that principle as insisted and enforced by Mahatma 
Gandhi before us ; for we want to cury out the constructive pro- 
gramme without disturbing the atmosphere prevailing in the country 
and getting the concentrated effort of the people, this formulation 
of the Constructive Programme is necessary because I feel that tho 
atmosphere in the country' has been disturbed by what we have 
been talking and doing regarding the Councils. That declaration of 
policy is the re-affirmation of the Congress policy as inaugurated by 
Mahatma Gandhi and forms the second pari of the resolution. Another 
part of the programme is a dear expression of our determination 
not to undo what we did at Delhi or to disturb those who acted 
under the Delhi decision. It docs not mean that we adopt that 
policy for the future. It only means that we do not disturb what 
has already been done. These are the three things that form tb s 
resolution. 

Avoid the After-math of War. 

I have given them to you in the order of importance according to 
my opinion. Another important consideration l must place before you 
for adopting this resolution in the form in which I have placed it. 
The most important consideration why you should adopt this in the 
form in which I have placed it before you is that this resolution will 
be supported by Desabandhu Das and his friends from whom we have 
had the misfortune to differ up tilt now. (Hear, hear) Why does 
he give its support? It is because he does not want battle now, 
but simply wants you to accept the facts as they are and we want 
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him to accept the fact* as they are. On our part, we should not 
disturb what has been done at Delhi and on the other part he 
should not divide this House again over the programme which to him 
appears right and which the Congress has hitherto failed to accep , 
But be does not want you again either to adopt his programme here 
or to reject it. I recognise the fact that the Congress has the same 
policy to-day which it had before. 1 do not think 1 need add any. 
thing more to this except that, if an alternative were before you, 
whether you want a stronger resolution after a battle with all its 
consequences or whether you have this resolution which conta'ns 
the substance of what we want, without the evil effects of the battle 
and a war, I would certainly prefer the latter. I want you, men who 
agree with me in the policy with which my name has been always 
mentioned up till now, I want you to rely upon yourseives and not 
rely upon the services of others except in so far as they are pleased 
to give it. Every man and woman must depend upon himself or 
herself. At the same time, he ougnt not to do anything to prevent 
other people from assisting him You might take it from me that 
even where union is not possible we might at least avoid the after- 
math of a bitter war. But if we proceed with work and forget the 
passions for war, we might get union even. I shall not detain you 
further, but proceed to read the resolution which is as follows. Mr. 
Konda Venkatappiah will follow me later on and will read the 
resolution in Telugu. But you wi:l pardon me therefore if I s»op 
reading on'y in English and allowing t me to other speakers. What 
my f iend said must be enough for all those who do not know 
English. (This is a reference to the translation of his speech into 
Telugu made by Mr. D. Gopalakrishniah). Those who know English 
might like to know every word of the resolution and therefore 
l read it. 

The Resolution 

"This Congress reaffirms the Non-co-operation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi. 

'\-ince doubts have been raised by reason of the Non-co- 
operation resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council 
entry, whether theie has been any change in the policy of 
the Congress regarding the Triple Boycott, this Congress 
affirms that the principle and policy of that Boycott remain 
unaltered. 

“This Congress farther declares that the said principle and 
policy form the foundation of construct 4 ve work, and 
appeals to the nation to carry out the programme of con- 
structive work as adopted at Bardoli and prepare for the 
adoption of Civil Disobedience. This Congress calls upon 
every Provincial Congress Committees to take immediate 
steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of oar goal." 
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Continuing, Mr Raj ago pal achariar said : l do not place befor s 
yon a more complete and detailed programme of constructive work 
because in tbe present state ol want of homogeneity each Provincial 
Congress Committee will have to cons.der what particular items are 
more urgent and necessary and possible and therefore will have to 
be considered. That programme will have to be considered by the 
executive of the Congress in consultation with each particular 
province. 

But one thing is clear : that we g ve a mandate to our executive 
to concentrate on constructive work. Details with reference to the 
propriety of words and phrases in this resolution have been thoroughly 
threshed in your Subjects Committee and the Subjects Comm ttee 
has recommended to you this resolution in the form I proposed it. 
I want you, therefore, as a National Assembly, of men iatent 
on business, to accept this resolution w >hout further doubt or 
discussion. We don’t want to ask those who have entered councils 
to come out. The fact that we gave them pe-mission at Delhi 
continues and we don't alter that permission. What was decided 
at Delhi remains without being extended by a single inch or 
fraction of an inch. Know also that it is not reduced by a single 
inch. That is all that I have to say (cheers), 

Mr. C. R. Das 

Mr. C. R. Das who was cheered as he ascended the rostrum to 
speak, contrary to expectations made no speech, and said : Gentle* 
men, I have great pleasure in seconding this resolution. I do so 
formally now and reserve my speech if there is any necessity 
for it later on. 

Shyam Sunder Chakravarti’s Amendment 

Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti moved his amendment. It 
reiterated the non-co-operation and triple boycott without making 
any mention of Delhi compromise. It runs as follows: — 

“This Congress te-affirms its adherence to the programme of 
non-violent non-co operation including the Triple Boycott as inaugu- 
rated by Mahatma Gandhi as the only means of attaining Swaraj ya 
and calls upon the people to take further steps towards the fulfilment 
of the programme by (1) mobilising the public life of the country 
through the Congress so as to increase its hold on the . people and 
mantaining an attitude of dissociation from the legislatures, (2) 
establishing Panchayats for the private settlement of all disputes 
and by refraining from having recourse to Government courts, (3) by 
organising national institutions for the education of the youth of 
the country and dissuading attendance at schools and colleges rnn 
under Government auspices, (4) by increasing the production and use 
of Khaddar, (5) by abolishing the sin of untouchability and, (6) by 
achieving na ti o na l solidarity by strict adherence to the principle of 
non-violence in all matters of intercommonal relationship ana pro- 
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during the spirit of brotherliness between the Hindu. Maealman, 
Chiistian, Parsee, Sikh and other inhabitants of the country.” 

Babu Shyam Sunder Chakravarti in moving his amendment 
said that under the resolution of Sj. Rajago palachari the non-co- 
'-.vra'ion movement was greatly affected. He would have no quarrel 
with the Swaraj party if they would do constructive work. But so 
Jntig as it was destructive work, this Congress which was intent upon 
constructive work alone must not allow the Swarajist to identify 
themselves with the Congress. If they did the Congress would 
.j;e bntt end of ridicule. 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lal 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lai in submitting another amendment to Sj. 
Rajagopa achariar’s resolution urg d the deletion of the word ‘Delhi.’ 
He said that while he did not sugge-t that they should rescind the 
Delhi resolution, they must not re-affirm it. Mr. Haradayal Nag 

tiu poor ted him 

Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel said that the Delhi resolution was an 
ac- .'in;>lish* d fact and to go back upon it now would be dishonou- 
r.ii.-e. i he Swaiajists had secored victo ies with the support and 
i-. some cases witu the sympathy of the Congress voters. Mr. Raja- 
gopalttohar.'s resolution, tbereiore, gave them the maximum possible 
ia the circumstances. It pledged the Swarajists to give the non-co- 
operators facilities for constructive work and would enab’e them to 
go to the country and tell them that they must not expect any 
result n om the Councils. He added that constructive work required 
great political sentiment to make it successful. The psychological 
moment for them would arise when either the Swarajists failed to 
get any tiling as the result of capturing the Council or when they 
broke their pledges to the electorare. Then would be the opportu- 
nity for the Congress to disown them or their programme. But at 
present they must leave them alone and in the meantime carry out 
the constructve programme on the basis oi Mr. Kajagopalachariar's 
resolution. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani in his characteristic solemn style supported 
the amendment of Mr. Chakravarti. He said that three years’ 
achievements since 1920 were due out and out to Non-Co-operation 
programme while since they had begun to entertain compromises 
their work had come to a stand still. 

• Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah 

Dr. B Pattabhi Sitaramiah, whose speech was perhaps the best 
in the Congress, opposing the resolution said in support of the 
amendment : — 

K Herring to the amendment, namely tnat the word ‘non- 
co-operation’ should be deleted from the words * non co-operation 
resolution of Delhi.’, he said : Now if yon look at the paper 
you will find altogether a new import and a new significance 
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attached to the _ non-co-operation resolution at Delhi. It says in Mr. 
Ktjlgopalachiriu's proposition— ‘‘since doubts have been raised by 
reason of the non-co-operation resolution adopted at Delhi with re- 
gard to Council Entry”. Now this Congress for the first time in the 
history of the Congress ratifies the idea that the resolution at Delhi 
is a non-co-operation resolution in respect .of Council Entry. (Hear 
hear). Thisisa position to which you are umvittting'.y and insid ousiy. 
1 beg your pardon, imperceptibly being committed. I leii you it is 
a most dangerous and pernicious position to take up in the Congress. 
(Hear, hear). For the first time you are putting your seal upon the 
proposition that non-violent Non-co-operation has got two aspects, 
has got two strings to the bow, — one string which will work from 
within the Councils and another onewhicu will wotk trom outside the 
Councils. I challenge any one to deny that the language will bear this 
interpretation that 1 have given. That is why Babu Hardy al Mag 
has asked to delete that expression. But I am not satisfied with it. i 
want you to go further and examine the position and the conditions 
in the land ; to see whether, alter we have been in Delhi, wc wish it 
is not our duty to say definitely and once for all what should be our 
attitude towards the political problems in this ancient land, whether 
we should achieve our salvation through the Councils by a process 
of boycott from within or apart from the Councils and irrespective 
of the Councils by a process of non co-operation irom without, by a 
process of mobilisition of public life through the Congress institu- 
tions, having nothing to do with the Councils. I honestly feel that 
just as at Nagpnr after Calcutta you said that people should come 
out of the Councils, so having regard to the conditions jf the pre- 
sent day to the antecedent circumstances of the present h *ur, it is 
your duty, certainly, not to ask for the withdrawal of candid ales, 
but to say that the Congress has, apart from the politico questions of 
the country, nothing to do with these Councils. (Hear, hear). Will 
you or will you not make that position clear ? But I have h..o one 
difficulty in the matter. 

The language which has been adopted in the resolution ha.> her ' 
misinterpreted in certain quarters as meaning that dis-assoualioa 
from legislatures signifies and includes dis association form B e Coun- 
cil party. I say, I repudiate such interpretation altogether. This 
Congress repudiates all association with, and oil connection with, and 
all hope through, the Legislative Councils in so far as i* r emanci- 
pation is concerned and yet reserves a most hospitable, a most ics- 
pec table, a most well-deserved comer of this Mandap for Derabandou 
Das and Pandit Motilalji and all bis noble comrades who are striving 
to the best of their lights fo. the emancipation of the country also, 
(Hear. hear). Therefore if anybody comes and tells you thie 
evening that you sure dis-associating yourself from the Council Party 
by tnis amendment, I ask you not to accent that propos:‘ion 
(Hear, bear). I have described to you the nature of c"mp;cnjisv 
that has been entered into. It i6 paipful to me.it is nresump? vav 
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on my part to stand on this pulpit and say that I have the audacity, 
the courage, the duty to differ from men like Rajagopalachariar and 
Vallabhbhai. But. gentlemen, we have to do our duty here. It is 
pot a question of personalities. We feel honestly that we are war- 
wearied and that the leaders having fought and fought and fought 
again feel that the time has come to call for a truce. t*o they have 
adopted this for an armed neutrality for the present (applause). And, 
th s compromise like the after-math of war in all arbitrements of 
inter-national fight bears in itself the future dissensions, the seeds 
of controversy, and contains ample, abundant and exciting material 
for interpretation, misinterpretation and mal-interpretation of the 
resolution, each according to bis tastes, his abilities and his lights. 
Is that a compromise ? Do you in the name of compromise want to 
adopt a formula in respect of the interpretation in which already 
there have been differences. One does not know whether the word 
'forthcoming' in the Delhi resolution is an expression which included 
only those foregone elections or as the forthcoming elections, in the 
next six months, one year, three years, twenty years, hundred years. 
(Laughter). Mind, we are not undoing Delhi. No sensible man 
would address himself to such a fatuous and foolish task. Delhi is 
there writ large like those Empires of Delhi that lived and vanished 
in the past. The Delhi resolution also lived through and perished. 
There is an end of the matter. We cannot undo it. We cannot 
repeat it. We cannot confirm it It is as fatuitous to try to repeat 
it as to reaffirm it. That is our objection to the inclusion of the 
word * Delhi/ however simple, however beautiful it may look 
for the suggestion that the word 'Delhi' should be 'eleted. This 
removal is not a simple matter, it goes to the heart of the compro- 
mise. It goes to the very root of the adjustments that have been 
made between the partes. Therefore I do not think tha you can 
readily delete the word unless you delete the whole paragraph. 
But my contention is not mere’y to delete this paragraph or to 
delete ti.at. But that if a vicious scheme or a vicious resolution has 
been formulated it is your duty to delete through and throv»h and 
replace it altogether by a different resolution namely, that which 
has been sponsored by Babu Syam Sunder Cbakravarthi. The 
purpose is compromised. The nature I have explained. At Ala* 
babad we entered into a compromise. Nobody came to our help in 
making the Gaya collections or even carrying on the Gaya pro- 
gramme. The purpose was compromised, At Bombay the No-vote 
campaign Iras abandoned. It was always a policy of ‘you give and 
I take.’ Nobody came to our help with oe*— « d to the collections of 
money for the 1 ilak Swaraj Fund that we ao»eruscd so widely, so 
nobly, as having been promisea or collected. They vanished 
the moment the compromise was 'ettled. Again we had a 
compromise at Nagpv*. l.attr we bad a compromise at Waltair 
and the greater comi remise at Delhi. These compromises Ijsve 
never helped us. It is a compromise between parties who ars 
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looking in two different directions without a state of common bond. 
No doubt our pathways are divergent and one looks at the 
Council work for the emancipation of the country. And there 
are as many interpretations in regard to the conduct of the people 
that have entered the Councils as there are in regard to Non-co- 
operation itself. This interpretation has differed from 148 RussaRoad 
to Bandra, Bombay (Laughter), and these interpretations will go on 
multiplying and multiplying. What replies have been given ? All in 
the name of Non-co-operation (Laughter), and of non-violent 
character. 

As regards the recent shump in the constructive movement, the 
speaker said : — Political tides have always their ebb and flow. The 
flow of this tide was ar Ahmcdabad, we are now in the ebb. Are we to 
be stranded on the beach and say that this tide will recede for ever 
and will not take us into the Insom of the ocean, or are we to bide 
only time and catch the Government at its weakest moment and then 
mobilise the whole country in such a manner as it can respond ? 
(hear hear). Or, are we to adopt two views of non-co-operation, 
one view formulated by Gandhij i based upon the doctrine of self, 
purification, based upon the doctrine of suffering, ba«ed too upon the 
vital and nob'e principle : do not resist evil but overcome it with 
good. The other based upon the doctrine of retaliation, — a tooth for 
a tooth, a nail for a nail, a shot for a shot, a blow for a blow. Go to 
the Councils and wr** :k them to the best and throw them into the 
Bay of Bengal. In your ways create quarrels, make life inp>ssible 
for Governors a* Govcrnors-Genera , dictate terms to them from 
your palaces and tnen win Swaraj lrora your own uome. These two 
views have been explained and formulated in the country. Which 
view, you gent-emen, who represent the /ast masses of India, are 
you go>ng to take ? Are you going to take the compromise in 
which all the sophistries and al 1 the palpable fallacies and all the 
tortuous intricacies of the human intellect have been grouped and 
formulated. (Cries of ‘No no). Or will you ask plain, honest, straight- 
forward questions and expect straight replies ? 

It was never he said, con tempi a f ed in the history of Non* 
Co-operation, that the Delhi resolution was a non-co-opera- 
tion resolution in respect of Council entry. I tell you the whole 
seat of danger lies Lhere. And to-morrow it will be open t. our 
friends, notwithstanding any assurances that may come from this 
platform, that deadlocks are permitted by this resolution, and I 
challenge the whole intellectual world of this country to deny that 
to go into Coun.i!3 and invoke the authority of the Indian National 
Congress for the formation of deadlocks is contained in this resolu- 
tion. (Cheers.) _ 

Sjt. T. PmaRaiaii. 

Sjt. T, Prakasam in supporting the compromise resolution 

ltd 1- 
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I oppose the amendment so ably moved by Baba Shyam Sundar 
Chakravarti and supported by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah. ibis 
is an amendment winch re-aifirms the Triple Boycott in express 
terms, the object o i the ameudment is to soliuify the nation and to 
promote national unity amongst ourselves, l wi.l ask you to consider 
what the first clause of this amendment says, whether the means 
suggested is not one which woulu destroy every chance of solidiiying 
the nation (dear hear.) You consider tor one moment, my Inends, 
dispassionately what is it that is proposed now, this ameudment — to 
carry on propoganda from this day forward— when you pass this 
amendment in the douse— to carry on propognnaa to the country, to 
every village and to every home in the country, and that to the 
effect calling upon the people to dis-associate themselves from the 
legislatures. What aie these legislatures ? Does that expression 
mean the Councils or the persons who go there to represent 
the voters who sent them there ? (hear hear). Dis-associatiou — if 
it is dis-association from the bricks or from the mud walls of 
the Legislative Councils, 1 have no objection. But if it is dis. 
association from friends wno had entered the Council halls just 
a few weeks ago, I will ask you to consider what you are doing. 
Three months ago in Delhi, in all seriousness, you passed a reso- 
lution stating that those persons and friends wno have no 
religious or conscientious objection had the liberty to enter the 
Councils, to give their names as candidates. Those wno have no such 
objection are at liberty to give their votes to such candidates. 

Now what ha happened during the last elections? How 
many of the no-changers and how many of us voted at the 
elections. How many of us sent these friends into the Councils, 
relying upon the permission given under tne resolution. I admit 
there is no mandate. .Now, in three months, you turn round and tell 
your workers to go to the country and tell those very people, that those 
who have gone to the Councils are undesirable people, dis-associate 
yourselves from those persons. It is nothing short of treachery, 
and betrayal (shame). Secondly, the resolution says, 'the 
object is to achieve national solidarity by strict adherence 
to the principle of non-vio-lence in all matters of in er- 
communal relationship and promoting a spirit of brotherliness’— ■! 
Does this propaganda create a spirit of brotherliness at all if you gd 
and preach against those very friends whom you permitted to enter 
the Council* ? Does it not create bitterness, hatred and ill-will 
which we all noticed in the past — an impasse which made it impos- 
sible for us to go forward with our constructive programme ? 

Sj. Prakasam proceeding continued : Have we not foun^ the 
position more difficult every month as we went out into the country* 
on account of wi mgling, on account of controversy, and the quarrel 
amongst the leaders ? The country was looking agnast all the time 
at »bat has been happening m this world of ours. Mr. Muhammed 
Ali had the courage at Delhi to take his heart in both hie hands and fact 
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the situation in the same manner in which Mahatma Gandhi faced 
it when he recorded the Bardoli decision (Hear, hear). When he 
cried halt at Bardoli, Mahatma Gandhi, the author of the movement, 
himself was not spared by all of you (Hear, hear). The last 
words which Mahatma Gandhi gave us when he went to jail 
were -• Carry on the Constructive Programme I have given you. 
All the political prisoners will be released and you will be able to 
establish Swaraj without anything else if you carry on the Construe* 
t ve Programme'. 

Don’t commit yourselves, he said, to an untrue position created 
by the amendment of Shvam Babu. The resolution of Sj. Rajagopala- 
charter lays down that the principle and policy of triple boycott is 
maintained. Accept that and reject the amendment (Applause). 

Dr. Kitchlew said that the resolution put it clearlv that the 
Congress policy in respect of Councils remained unaltered and that 
if any Swarajist, in lvs election campaign, has given a wrong version, 
the main resolution before them should clear it. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari’s Reply 

After all the numerous speeches Mr C. Rajagopalachari, replying 
to the debate, said that he did not at all agree with the view that dis- 
sociation from Leg slature would mean dissociation from their friends 
in the Leg 5 s 1 atures. They had, under this resolution, every right if 
they felt necessarv to say that they had nothing to do with the Legis- 
latures and that they should not look to them, butitwas not right to 
say that they dissociated from per-ons in the Legislatures, founding 
Govt, members Not onlv did they claim the right of dissociation from 
Legislatures, but also dissociation from Courts and Schools. But it 
was quite another thing to decide whether they would take an 
aggressive propaganda or not in future. He could not accept the 
amendment of Mr. Shvam Sundar Chakravarti, because it gave 
the go-bye to the Delhi resolution. Thev should not ignore what 
was done at Delhi. If the Delhi resolution was not a Non-Co-oper- 
ation resolntion, then whv should some people bother about it. 
But if it was a Non-Co-operation resolution why should they not 
say so and declare their policy as before. Thev cou'd not undo 
what they had done at Delhi with open eves, without affecting the 
prestige and intergritv of the Congress. Thev could do so if the 
people were prepared for aggressive triple boycott. But what, they 
wanted was foundation for constructive work. In this resolution 
there was Non-Co-operation in all its force and there was an autho- 
rity and mandate for constructive work for the next year, 1924. 

The Voting— Amendment Lost. 

After a prolonged debate in which some 20 members, 
including Mr. Shankat Ali and others took part the counter- 
proposal of Mr. Shvam Sundar Chakravarti waa put the vote 
and declared lost. On a poll being demanded, the house divided. 
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with tiie result that the proposal was lost. 413 voting for and 703 
against it. The original resolution of Mr. Kajagopalachari was 
then pat and carried. 

The Wrangle in the Subjects Committee 

As this compromise resolution, the only non-co-operation reso* 
lotion of this Congress, was the most contentions of all matters 
discussed, below is given an account of what happened behind the 
Congress, in the Subjects Committee, and the delegates' meetings. 

The Ali Brothers were, ever since their release, trying to bring 
about an union between the two parties into which the Gaya Congress 
was split. At Delhi a compromise was patched up and at Cocanada ■ 
this was sought to be confirmed. This gave occasion for all the old 
party squabbles once more to raise their heads. The Cocanada 
compromise, according to Sreejut kajagopalachari, is not equivocal. 
He admitted the Delhi Compromise resolution as a Non-co-operation 
resolution on prudential grounds and gave it a touch of ratification 
on the ground of expediency. He surrendered Non-co-operation 
ort hod oxy a bit for the sake of consistency. It is to be remember- 
ed tha t he did not or could not attend the Delhi special session. 
He sent a wire, when the compromise resolution was being dis- 
cussed, asking his colleagues Vallabbhai Patel. Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Deshpande and others to abide by the decision of Maulana Mahomed 
Ali and by doing so, he made himself indirectly, if not directly, res- 
ponsible for the compromise resolution adopted at Delhi. That being 
his positi»" he and his colleagues who directly or indirectly sup- 

B nrted Ma ul ana Mahomed Ali at Delhi could not consistently throw 
m overboard at Cocanada. When Sjt. Kajagopalachari spoke at 
Bijapur he seemed to have struggled once more against the Delhi re- 
solution. But when Maulana Mahomed Ali and he met shortly before 
the O cou** 1 * Congress and the Maulana presented his case before 
him he had no other alternative than capitulate Maulana Mahomed 
A ii ( however, admits that the compromise resolution adopted at 
rWftwda is capable of more than one interpretation and that is 
necessary tor the purpose of pleasing both the parties for the sake of 
peace; he refuses to resile from the position he took at Delhi before 
areasonable lapse of time. Those of the orthodox Non-co-operators 
again, who were directly or indirectly no parties to the Delhi resolu- 
tion could pot accept the compromise. So opposition to the 
compromise resolution was decided up^n. Sj. Shyam Sundar 
Chakr ab ar ty gave notice of his resolution which was eventually 
treated as an amendment. Mr. Hardayal Nag gave notice of an 
amendment for the deletion of the words “ and Delhi ” in the first 
^ irr and the word " Non-co operation " in the second danse. 1 
Negotiat io n* went on to make tire compromise resolution acceptable 
to all and the discussion on the subject was pot off from day to. 
day. la the meantime other resolutions were dealt with. 
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Negotiation* lor bringing all tha parties to a com m on 
understanding falling, Mr Rajagopalachari's compromi -e resolution 
with Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty’s counter-resolution as 
amendment and all other amendments were duly placed before the 
Subjects Committee. In Rajagopalachari's resolution Mr. Das's 
name was put down as seconder, but he did not turn up 
in the Subjects Committee after his defeat in the open 
Congress on the Bengal Pact. Speculation was rife that 
he will leave the Congress the very day. Mr. Motilal 
acted as his substitute in a later stage of the proceedings. 
Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty made a splendid speech. Mr. 
Vijayraghavachari also made an excellent speech in support of his 
amendment in which he bitterly criticised the language of the 
compromise resolution. Pandit Motilal Nehru made a strong 
personal attack upon Mr. Vijayraghavachari directly, and severely 
criticised his reversion to legal practice. Mr. Vijayraghavachari 
retaliated and the matter became an incident of mutual personal 
recrimination between two ex-Presidents of the Congress, much to 
the shame of all- When all the amendments were lost and 


Rajagopalachari's resolution was carried, the President made an ap- 
peal not to carry the amendment to the open House. But Syam Babu 
immediately gave notice that he would move his amendment in the 
open House. Srijut Jagat Narain of Behar p aced a written notice 
of moving Mr. Nag's amendment in the open House. A rumour spread 
in the Congress that the Ali Brothers would l ave the Congress 
if Rajagopalachari’s compromise resolution was defe ited. A very 
strong feeling was created in favour of the two Moulams who strong- 
ly declared themselves in favour of the Triple Boycott, but at the 
same time they were unwilling to be a party to the wholesale rejec- 
tion of the Delhi compromise. Srijut Rajagopalacbari spared no 
literary skill to make the draft of the compromise resolution accept- 
able to the orthodox No-changers and the Swarajists, That the 
Swarajists were not fully satisfied with the draft appeared from the 
speech of Pandit Motilal Nehru in support of the resolution. Mr. 
Das also took the same attitude when he rose to second the resolu- 
tion in the open Congress. His seconding withoat any speech meant 
nothing but want of whole-hearted support. In answer to a straight 
question whether the Swarajists would interpret the Cocanada com- 
promise as extending the Delhi permission to coming bye-elections, 
the Pandit said that Sj. Rajagopalachari’s resolution was a com- 
promise resolution and that it meant perpetuation of the Delhi per- 
mission. He said, “we say, we are Congress, you say, you are 
Congress*'— this was a serious position and it appeared as if small 
parties were again to devote themselves only to capture the 
Congress. Maulana Mahomed All's skilful handling ^wever averted 
this and he was e sp ecially glad that after the final settlement each 
party could interpret the resolution in its own way. 
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Fifth Day’s Sitting 

COCAS ADA,— 1ST JANUARY 1921 . 

The Congress met for the last time on ist January to dispose of 
all business transacted in the Subjects Committee. The House was 
weary and there was a general desire for the speedy disposal of 
the agenda. Some of the resolutions adopted in the Subjects Com- 
mittee wero therefore put from the chair andjpassed without 
discussion, 

On Kenya. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, in putting to vote the resolution of 
greetings and sympathy of the Indian Nation to the Indian 
community in Kenya, said that the question of Kenya could not 
be solved without the big question of Kenya in India (Swaraj) 
being solved. 'I he speaker was once told that when Lord 
Sinha went to the Imperial Conference as a representative not of 
India but of India's foreign Government the Prime Minister of 
Canada discovered that Lord Sinha did not represent the Nation of 
India but of an unnational Gov ernment and asked Lord Sinha to g > 
back to India and return as the representative of a National Govern* 
ment, and now Dr. Sapru, his successor, was reminded of the same 
fact by the representative of the Free State of Ireland. Though 
slaves could not free slaves, even slaves could express sympathy 
with slaves in their slavery. Hence the message of the Indian 
nation through their delegates, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. George 
Joseph, that the slaves of India meant no longer to be slaves. Yes- 
terday's decision, he said, had settled all the > rrors of the past Con- 
gresses, Delhi, Gaya, Nagpur or Calcutta, and now the decks were 
cleared for action. Now, this Congress must decide to win freedom 
in one year and thereby win the freedom of Kenya. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Two Resolutions 

Two other resolutions were also put from the ehalr and carried. 
One appointed, a Committee of four residents of Ceylon to report on 
the conditions of life to which the South Indian labourers in Ceylon 
are subjected, and the other authorised the Working Committee to 
perform the duties of the Civil Disobedience Committee appointed 
at the Delhi Congress. 

-The A kali Sikhs 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then moved: "This Congress declares that 
the attack made by the Government on the Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabbandak Committee and the Akali Dal is a direct challenge to 
the right of free association <4 all Indians for non-violent activities. 
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being convinced that the blow is aimed at all movements for 
freedom, resolves to stand by the Sikhs and rail* upon Hindus* 
Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis and all people of India to render all 
possible help to the struggle, including^ssistance with men and 
money. Ihe Congress authorises the All-India Congress Committee 
to take all necessary steps in this behalf. 

Dr. Kitchlew, convener of the Satyagraha Committee, empba- 
sised his view that the Akali struggle was now a National struggle 
and any defeat of the Akalis for want of help from the Congress 
would affect the prestige of this National Assembly. They must 
all emulate the example of the non violent Sikhs and be prepared for 
Civil Disobedience at any moment. 

On An All India Khadi Board. 

The most important resolution authorised the appointment of an 
AU-lndia Khaddar Board to organise and carry on Khaddar work. 
Moulana Shaukat Ali who moved it described his own position on 
the Board. 

The Board consists of Sjts. Jamnalal Bajaj (Chairman), 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Maganlal Gandhi, Kewa Shankar Jagjivan, Veljl 
Nappu Belgaumwale, Moulana Shaukat Ali and Shankarlal Banker 
(Secretary) 

The Board shall hold office for three years and vacancies are to 
be filled in by the rest of the members. A report and statement of 
accounts shall be presented to the A. 1. C, C. at its annual meeting 
and whenever called for, the Board will act a* the central authority on 
behalf of the A. 1. C, C. With regard to Khaddar work, and in co- 
operation witn the Provincial Congress Committees it will supervise 
md control the Khaddar Boards established by Provincial Congress 
Committees and organise new ones in co-operation with the P. C. Cs. 
where they do not exist. 

The mover said that his position on -his Khaddar Board was 
that of a big drum (laughter.) 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Then we will continue to beat the big dram 
(loud laughter.) 

“ Look at this ungrateful brother/' retorted Mr. Shaukat Al 
>wM roars of laoghter, and continuing made a strong appeal to the 
assembly to spin yarn and wear khaddar even if they could not 
shake off thi» Government. By the time Mr. Gandhi came back 
from gaol they could, a least, present before their chief an India 
clad completely in khaddar. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel in seconding the resolution said that 
^Hi* Board might have to raise loans in order to carry on the 
khaddar programme. If this Board would establish a reputation 
tor loans in the open market in a more convenient manner 

than the Gdvenunen* which has power to tax the people end to 
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govern tbe people by force, then this Congress would have replaced 
the Government of force. They might ask, what was there in 
kbaddar ? They must remember that tbe votes at the last general 
elections went to khaddar caps. A letter had been received by the 
Satyagrahis of Borsad that they would not molest people dressed 
in khaddar and with white caps on. That was the magic of kbaddar. 
There were* great potentialities for khaddar work in India 
and be. the relore, asked the Congress to give their moral support to it. 

Mr. J. M. Gbose alon-' struck a diderent note. He thought that 
khaddar was not a workable programme. A man working at the 
charka for the whole day could not earn more than two annas. 
Unless there was protection, it was impossible to carry their pro- 
gramme to a success. As he proceeded to explain his views, the 
President’s bell rang and the speaker withdrew. Later from his 
seat he withdrew his opposition, and the resolution was carried 
amidst applause. 

Indian Emigration 

Another resolution put from the chair advised the people of 
India to consider the question of stopping all kinds of emigration 
from India for labour purposes and called upon the Working Com- 
mittee to examine the matter and report to the All- India Congress 
Committee. 

Nbxt Congress 

Mr. Kowgalji of Karnataka next invited the next Congress to his 
Province and promised not to change the resolution passed yesterday 
on Nc . -Co-operation. The devotion of Karnataka to Mahatma 
GarHb; was, assured, so great that they would see Mahatma 

dhi as the President of the Congress. The Congress accepted the 
invitation of Karnataka. 

The Congress next expressed its thanks to the retiring Secretaries 
and elected in. their places Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Kitchlew 
and Mr Dishpande. 

Reception Committee’s Thanks 

Mr. Koi.da Venkatappayya, on behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee, thanked those who made the Cocanada session of tbe Con ,ress 
the great success it had been. The Reception Committee had on it 
lour thousand persons belonging to villages, as well as town?, making 
this Congress pre-eminently a people's gathering. He thanked the 
Municipality ■ Tor their help in various directions and the Railway 
authorities for their liberal arrangements to suit the convenience of 
delegates and visitors. The army or Volunteers, seve-al of whom 
including the Captain had been to gaol, were also thanked for the 
admirable manner in which they acquitted themselves during the 
long session. Mr. Venkatappayya, concluding, said that the Congress 
was more united to-day than in the Delhi session, This unity was 
greatly brought about by Mr* Mahomed AU through bis tact and 
ability. 
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, . Mr. L. Subbarao proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
which was supported by Mr. Vaidya and Mr. Prakasam. All paid 
eloquent tributes to the masterful personality of Mr. Mahomed 
Ali. >vao be.ieved that Indians knew how to unite against a common 
enemy. The last speaker (Mr. Prakasam) referred to the change 
that had taken place in Mr. Peter Zavitsky, who was an Ametican 
journalist visitor to the Congress, who before coming to this assembly 
was clad in his usual costume was now dressed in khaddar, wearing 
a white cap. * 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, on b: half of the assemblage, thanked the 
Andhras for their hospitality and special’y mentioned the name of 
Mr. Sambamurthi. Pandit Motilal Nehru endorsed Mrs. Naidu *8 
observations. 

Sardar Mangal in 'h of the Gurudwara Committee joined in 
paying his own tribute to the Congiess on behalf of the Sikhs. 

The President’s Concluding Speech 

Moulana Mahommed Ali in bringing the Session to a dose 
said : — 

Wc are to-day in a new year : let us ring out the old and ring 
in the new. Let us with the new year start a new era. What 
right has Mr. Kowjalgi greater than myself to invite the Congress 
to Bijapur ? My name is Mahomed Ali Bijapurkar, and as such, 
I formally deny the right of Mr. Kowjalgi to take my place. The 
Reception Committee has already been thanked by Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, by Pandit Motihu Nehru and others. I should also like to 
thank them not only on behalf oi the delegates, but on my own 
behalf. The Chainran of the Reception Coir.m ttee has thanked 
the owners jl his plot of land, the nu.nici pa Lty, the merchants 
and practising lawyers. That shows that there is use even for 
co-or>erating witn the lawyers. May 1 also express our thanks 
to tlu~c leaders c .ic Liberal i ’ d the J usticc Parties in this province 
who have responued m rt st cordially to our invitation ? One of the 
leading lights ot liberalism and journalism thanks that I am changed 
beyond reccgnisation. I am afraid my friend had never recognised 
me before (laughter). However, it is not my fault ; I am a No- 
changer. I hope this man is wrong in saying that there is 
nothing in common between these non-co-operators and the liberals* 
for I hope one thing is common between us and that is the love 
of this land (cheers). 1 have already stated in mv opening address, 
and I repeat it, that wc will not have to wait very long lor a united 
Congress not only cf the No-changers and Swarajist , but also of 
Liberals and Moderates in tins land. We shall always be v com- 
bined and united Congress. But, then, I am not quite sure wc are 
going to have another Congress in Bijap— ; 1 do notwa.it that 

the record cf the Congress over which i preside should be beaten 
by the Bijapur Congress over which my friend Mr. Kowjalgi want* 
to preiidCi 
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Work of the Session. 

Friends, let this be the last Congress and let us at Bijapur open 
thb Parliament or India (Loud and Prolonged applause). 1 thank 
the Volunteers, in spite of the fact that they are not such disciplined 
people as 1 and my friend Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who is one of 
our new Secretaries. 1 feel certain that there was plenty of love and 
willingness in them and a deep desire to serve the country and those 
who were working for the country. 1 have never in all my hie seen 
crowds more enthusiastic, more alive, more intensely national than 
the crowds that 1 have been privileged to see both at Bczwada in 
1921 and at Cocanada now. i feel certain that, it we resolve to start 
a campaign of Civil Disobedience, Andliradesa will be abie to give 
us some men who shall match our Akali brothers in bravery and 
courage, something like 50,000 to carry on the campaign of Civil 
Disobedience in the same peaceful manner as our Akali brothers are 
doing. And last of all, 1 would like to thank our Subjects Com- 
mittee. They lost time and 1 lost temper. But while you think 
that we were wasting our time, I would line to remind you that the 
dish that we have prepared lor you is not a European dish which 
could be cooked in five minutes by an electric stove. Ours has been 
the curry which is slowly cooked up for several hours in order to be 
a tasteful dish. If we nave spent much time in bringing resolutions 
before you, 1 assure you that time has been spent in doing our best. 
Needless speeches have been made, needless amendments nave been 
put forward and needless divisions called lor, but yet 1 felt that the 
greatest desire on the part of the Subjects Committee was to see that 
tneir work was well done and that they should not bnng anything 
here of which they should feel ashamed. However, every Congress 
gets the President that it deserves, and ii i >• ve failed in being 
always courteous to my ii.-.ids 1 hope they win remember that this 
is their own Karma ilaug ,t ' And tins reminds me of another 
Karma to which allusion was made uy my uig oro'ner. He said he 
should have been made the President ana not 1 (laughter). Even 
without hfting made the President, he nas been worshipped far more 
than 1 myself. (Renewed laughter). There is a saying which means 
that the fat man is aiwa; ■ a respected man. No matter how 1 could 
rise to the hei gh t of the occasion, I could never equal that man who 
is 7 ft. by 5ft. In order to remove tins inequality between us, God 
evidently chose me to be the President 01 the Congress and him to 
be the peace-maker. (Moulana Shaukat Ah rang the Presidential bell 
at this stage, as if to remind Moulana Mahomed Ali that his time 
was up, and evoked a loud burst of laughter from the House). He 
<dso told you that he was the big drum, and naturally, i said, aa the 
President oi the Congress, that it would be my bounden duty to beat 
the big drum (loud laughter). Th^n he told you oi some childish 
tales, how he used to clothe himself in fine English flannels and 
beautiful French silks. And this is Karma again that he is in charge 
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ol tiie Khaddar Board. He told 700 how he beat yon black and bine, 
and again, it is Karma that 1 am going to beat him now (laughter). 

The future Indian Republic. 

I retire now, I hope, as the last President of the last Congress. 
The first PRESIDENT of the FIRST INDIAN REPUBLIC or, at 
any rate of the first National Government should preside at Bijapur 
over our National Parliament (Cheers). Friends, forget not when you 
go from this place that there is one man still in prison who does not 
ask you to free him but who certainly asks you to free yourselves, for 
in your freedom is his freedom as well (Hear, hear). And in your 
hands, I once more remind you, is the key of the Yerrawada jail. I 
think we have found the metal of which that key is made in Andhra* 
desa (Cheers). Let us use the key&nd open the gates of the Yerrawada 
jail. Swaraj will have no ambiguity about it when once you have 
won it under Mahatma Gandhi's leadership. I ask you, friends, once 
again, to remember him now and to stand up, every one of you, and 
raise three times the cry “ Mahatma Gandhi-Ki-Jai.** (Loud and 
and prolonged shouts of " Jai "). 

The proceedings of the Congress thus terminated. 

A Cosmopolitan Dinner 

The same evening the members of the Reception Committee 
gave a cosmopolitan dinner to all the delegates and visitors of the 
Congress. Men and women of all castes and creeds, Hindus and 
Mussalmans alike and a few untouchables as well, three or four 
thousands all put together, sat together in the Reception Com- 
mittee’s dinner hall and had a very sumptuous dinner. Moulana 
Mohamed AK was given a seat in the midst of orthodox Hindus, while 
his wife and mother were cordially received by the Hindu ladies. 
The dinner was strictly vegetarian and contained very rich dishes. 
After dinner was over, a few speeches were made and the Moulana 
was loudly cheered by all as he drove back to his hut. 


THUS ENDED THE COCAN ADA CONGRESS 



Resolutions of the 


Cocanada Congress 1 923 


The following is the full text of the teaolutions adopted by 
the 38th Indian National Congtess held at Cocanada. 


[The Resolution amending the Congress Constitution is not included 
here— see p. 114] 

This Congress places on record its deep sense of loss at the 
demise of Si. S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar and Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutta, who had renderel invaluable services in the cause of 

the country. . , .. . 

This Congress also records with grief the death of Sjt. Hardeo 
Narayan Singh and of Pandit Pratap Naryan Bajpeyi who bravely 
suffered imprisonment imposed upon them and contracted serious 
illness during their incarceration and preferred death to release under 
dishonourable condition. 

Thb National Pact 


Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi session 
Of the Congress do call for further opinion on the draft of 
and criticism on the Indian National Pact and submit for 
further report by the 31 st March. 1924. to the A 1C. C for its 
consideration and S. Amarsingh of Jhaboal be included in the place 
of S. Mehtab Singh who is now in jail. 

Volunteer Organisation. 


This Congress is of opinion that in order to train the people of 
India and make them effective instruments for the carrying out of 
National Work on the lines laid down by the C ingress, it is necessary 
to have a trained and disciplined body of workers under the control 
and supervision of the A. I. C.C. except as regards its internal manage- 
ment This Congress, therefore, welcomes the the formation of the 
Ad-India Volunteer Organisation and accords it its full support. 


Separate Congress Departments. 

Resolved that this Congress hereby calls upon the Working 

Committee to prepare aud submit at as early a date as possible to 

the A 1 C C for its consideration, a scheme of organisation of 
separate Congress Departments for more sufficiently, expeditiously 
and uninterruptedly carrying out the various items 0 f the programme 
of constructive work under its supervision and control. 

That the Working Committee should also submit a scheme of 
National Service of paid workers who would carry out the work of 
the various departments and provide adequate and sufficient Central 
and Provincial Secretariats and local office establishments. 

That this Congress authorises the A. 1. C. C. to adopt these 
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schemes with sneh modifications as it may deem necessary and to 
put them into force at the earliest possible date. 

The Compromise Resolution — The Triple Boycott. 

This Congress reaffirms the Non-^o-operation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta. Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gava and Delhi. 

Since doubts have been raised bv reason of the Non-co-operation 
resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council entry whether 
there has been any change in the policy of the Congress regarding 
the triple boycott, this Congress affirms that the principle and policy 
of that boycott remain unaltered. 

This Congress further declares that the said principle and policy 
form the foundation of constructive work and appeals to the nation 
to carry out the programme of constructive work as adopted at 
Bardoli and prepare for the adontion of Civil Disobedience. This 
Congress calls upon every Provincial Congress Committee to take 
immediate steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of our goal. 

On Kenya Indians. 

This Congress sends the greetings and sympathy of the Nation 
to the Indian community in Kenya and. while adhering to the 
opinion that unless Swaraiya is won for India the sufferings and 
grievances of Indians abroad cannot be properly remedied, authorises 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. George Joseph to attend the forth- 
coming Indian Congress in Kenya and study the situation and advise 
the Indian Community there as to what steps they 9hould take in 
carrying on their struggle against the insults and injustices imposed 
upon them. 

On Indians Abroad. 

. In view of the humiliating treatment accorded to Indian labourers 
in various parts of the British Empire, this Congress advises the 
people of India to consider the question of stopping all kinds of 
emigration from India for labour purposes, and calls upon the Work- 
ing Committee to appoint a small Committee to examine the matter 
in all aspects and report to the All- India Congress Committee. 

On the Akalis. 

This Congress declares that the attack made by the Government 
on the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabhandak Committee and the Akali 
Bal is a direct challenge to the right of free association of all Indians 
for non-violent activities, and being convinced that the blow is 
aimed at all movements for freedom, resolves to stand by the Sikhs 
and calls upon Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Parsees and all 
people of India to render all possible assistance to the Sikhs in the 
present struggle, including assistance with men and money. 

The Congress authorise the All-Indie Congress Committee to 
take all necessary steps in this behalf. 

10(a) 
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Satvaqraha Committee. 

Resolved that this Congress authorises the Working Committee 
of the All-India Congress Committee to perform the dnties of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee appointed at the Delhi Session of the 
Congress and farther resolves that the Satyagraha Committee do 
henceforward cease to exist as a separate Committee. 

Sjt. Vina vax Damodar Savarkar. 

This Congress condemns the continued incarceration of Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, and expresses its sympathy with Dr. N, D. 
Savarkar and other members of his family. 

All-India Khaddar Board 

It is resolved that an All-India Khaddar Board be formed con- 
sisting of Sjts. JamnalalBajaj (Chairman), Vallabhbhai Patel, Magan- 
lal Gandhi, Reva Shanker Jagjivan Jhaveri, Velji Nappn Belgaum 
Walla, Shaukat Ali and Shankerlal Banker as Secretary, with fall 
power to organise and carry on Khaddar work throughout India 
under the general supervision of the All India Congress Committee, 
and to raise funds (including loans) therefor in addition to allot- 
ments that may be made from the Central Funds. The Board shall 
hold office for three years, any vacancies to be filled in by the rest 
of the members. A report and statement of accounts shall be presen- 
ted to the A I. C. C. at its annual meeting and whenever else called for. 
The Board will act a9 Central Authority on behalf of the A. I. C. C. 
with regard to Khaddar work and in co-operation with Provincial 
Congress Committees it will surpervise and control the Khaddar 
Board established by Provincial Congress Committees and organise 
new ones in co-operation with the P. C. Cs. where they do not exist. 

Out-going Secretaries. 

This Congress places on record its grateful thanks tor the 
valuable services rendered by the out-going General Secretaries. 

Office Bearers. 

Resolved that the following office-bearers be appointed. 

General Secretaries. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew. 

Sjt. Gangadharrao Desbpande. 

Treasurers. 

Sjt. Velgi Lakhamsi Nappu. Sjt. Reva Shankar Jagjivan Jahveri. 

Auditors. 

Resolved that Messrs. C. H. Sopariwalla and Co. be appointed 
auditors for the year. 

Next Congress. 

This Congress resolves that its next sessions will be held in 

Kamatak. 



N. C. O. Resolutions 

Calcutta — Nagpur— Ahmedabad— Gaya— Delhi— Coconada 

We give below the full texts of resolutions passed at the various sessions 
of the Indian National Congress commencing from the Calcutta Special 
Session under the Presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

CALCUTTA SPECIAL SESSION, SEPT. 1920 

“In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the Indian and Im- 
perial Governments have signally failed in their duty towards the Mussalmans ot 
India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately broken his pledged word given to 
them and that it is the duty of every non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate 
manner to assist his Mnssalman brother in his attempt to remove the religious 
calamity that has overtaken him : 

“And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of April 1919 both 
the Governments have grossly neglected or failed to protect the innocent people 
of the Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsoldicrly and barbarous behaviour 
towards them and exonerated Sir Michael O'Dwyer who proved himself directly 
or indirectly responsible for moBt of the official crimes and callous to the suffer- 
ings of the people placed under his administration, and that the debate in the 
House of Commons and especially in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lac k 
of sympathy with the people of India and showed virtual support of the systema- 
tic terrorism and frightfulnesB adopted in the Punjab, and that the latest Vice- 
regal pronouncement is prooi A an entire absence of repentance in the matters 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab ; 

This Congro3a if. of opinion that there can be no contentment in India wil!j- 
out tu* redress of the two afore-mentioned wrongs and that the o:uy erect uai 
means to vindicate national honour and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs 
In future is the establishment ot Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion 
that there is no course Lett open tor the people of India but ‘,o approve o., r.r.r! 
*.dopt the policy of, progressive Kou-violent Non-Co-operation inaugurated by Mr. 
Gandhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established. 

“And m as much as a beginning should be made by the classes \vl o have 
hitherto moulded and represented public opinion } and inasmuch as 0. overrun out 
consolidates its power through titles and honours bestowed on the people, through 
echoolo controlled by it, its Law courts and its Legislative Cc mcils, and inasmuch 
as it is desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take the minimum rhk 
and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the desired 
object, the Congress earnestly advises the 

(a) currenuer of titles and honorary offices and resignation from nomim-lcd 
seats in local bodies ; 

(b) refusal to attend Government levee*) durbars and other official and semi* 
official functions held by Government officials in their honour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges owned, aided or 
controlled by the Government and, in place of such schools and colleges, establish* 
stent of National Schools and Coik^s m the various provinces . 
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(d) gradual boycott of British coarts by Lawyers and litigants and establish- 
ment of private arbitration coarts by their aid for the settlement of private 
disputes ; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military 9 clerical and labonring classes to oiler 
themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia : 

(f) Withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election to the Reformed 
Couucils aud refusal on the part of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, 
despite the Congress advice, oiler himself for election ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goodB, 

•*And inasmuch as Non-co-operation has been conceived as a measure of dis- 
cipline and self •sacrifice without which no nation can make real progress, and 
in as much as an opportunity should be given in the very first stage of Non-to- 
operation to every man, wuman'and child, for such discipline and sclf-sacritice, 
this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and 
in as mnch as the existing mills of India with indigenous capital and control do 
not manufacture sufficient yarn and sufficient cloth ior the requirements of the 
nation, and are not likely to do so for a long time to come, this congress advises 
immediate stimulation of further manuiacture on a large scale by means of 
reviving hand-spinning in every home and handweaving on the part of the 
millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
for want of encouragement ” 

NAGPUR SESSION, DEC. 1920 

*• WhercaB in the opinion of the Congress the existing Government of India 
h.tB forfeit'd the confidence of the country, and 

•‘Whereas people of India are now determined to establish fcwaraj, and whereas 
all methods adopted by the people of India prior to the last Special bessiou of 
the Indian National Ciogiess have railed to secure due recognition ol their r^.its 
and liberties and the mm rh of their nany n/d grievous wrongs, more specially 
in reference to Khilafat and tue Punjab ; 

••Now this Congress, while re-affirming the resolution on Non-violent No: 1- 
(Y, operation paSHUStthc special Session of ihc Long rest at Calcutta, declares 
>t V"c entire or any part or parts of the echtmc of JNop-vielent N on- cu-o pc ra- 
tion wif toe- renunciation of voluntary association with the p r sent Government 
at. one end and the refusal to pay taxen at the other, sho Id be put m force at a 
Mmo to be detcnnineu by either tt 2 Indian .National Congress or the All-India 
Congress Cuiminat-c, and that in the meanwhile, to perpare tne country for it f 
elective st pt should continue to be taken in tha bebaii — 

‘•(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of school children,, and not 
the children themselves, under the age ol 10 years to make groan ilium ior me 
purpose of withdrawing them from tuck jehoois as are ownm, aidai, or iu :my 
vay controlled by the Govern aent and concurrently to provide ti-r u^r i,r ; }ll . 
mg iu national schools or by such other means as may be within their power in 
the absence of such schools j 

«(b) by calling upon students of the age of 1 ,; and over to withdraw* with- 
out diday, irrespective of consequences, from inmtutiunk owned, a .did or :u any 
way controlled by Government, u tln*y feel that it is agaim i ibur ivnn-ii : • • 
to continue in institutions which are dominated by a system of <;ov»ri,iv 1 
which the nation has solemnly resolved to bung to an end ua aawsiLg ri.; ‘. 
students cither to devote themselves to some special service in connection with 
the Non-co-operation movement or to continue their education m national 
»:iaf if.vpicn*’ • 
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M (c) by calling upon trustee#, managers and teaohers of Government-affilia- 
Mor aided schools and Municipalities and Local Boards to help to nationalise 

“(d) bj calling upon lawyers to make greater efforts to suspend their prac- 
tice and to devote their attention to national service including boycott oi law 
courts by litigants and fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by private 
arbitration. ; 

“(e) in order to make India economically independent and self-contained, 
by calling upon merchants and traders to carry out a gradual boyoott of foreign 
trade relations, to encourage hand-spinning and hand-weaving and in that behalf 
by having a scheme of economic boycott planned and formulated by a committee 
of experts to be nominated by the All-India Congress Committee ; 

“(f) and generally, in as much as self-sacrifice is essential to the success of 
non-oo-operation, by calling upon every section and every man and woman in 
the country to make the utmost possible contribution of self-saoribce to the 
national movement ; 

“(g) by organising a Committee in each village or gronp of villages with 
a provincial oentral organisation in the principal cities of each province for the 
purpose of accelerating the progress oi Mon-co-operation ; 

“(h) by organising a band of national workers for a service to be called the 
Indiau National Service ; and 

“(1) by taking effective steps to raise a national fund to be called the All- 
India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund for the purpose of financing the foregoing 
National Service and Non-co-operation in general. 

“ThiB Congress congratulates the nation upon the progress made so far in 
working the programme of Non-co-operation, especially with regard to the boycott 
of councils by the voters, and claims in t! .e cucninstances m which they have 
been brought into existence, that the new Counc a do not represent the country 
and trusts that those, who have allowed themselves to be elected in»p'*e oi the 
deliberate abstention from the polls of an overwhelming majority of their cons- 
titnerts, will see tbeir way to resign their seats in the council and that if they 
retain their seats mspite of the declared wish of their respective constituencies 
in direot negation of the principle of democracy, the electors will studiously 
refrain from asking for £ y political service from snob Councillors. 

‘‘The Congress recognises the growing friendliness between the police and the 
soldiery and the people, a. J hopes that the former will refuse to subordinate 
their creed and cou*.;ry *0 the fnltilment of orders of their officers, and, by 
courteous and considerate oehaviour towards the people, will remove the reproaon 
hitherto levelled againHt them that they are deviod of any regard fox the reelings 
and sentiments of %l own people. 

“And the Congress appeals to all people In Government employment, pending 
the call of the nation for resignation of their service, to help the national cause by 
importing greater kindness and stricter honesty in their dealings with their 
people and fearlessly and openly to attend all popular gatherings whilst refrain* 
ing from any active part therein and more speeially by openly rendering financial 
assistance to the national movement. 

“This Congress desires to lay special emphasis on xron-violanoe being the 
integral part of the Non-co-operation resolution and invites the attention of the 
people to the I net that 1 non-vioienoe in word and deed is as essential between 
peoples themselves as in respect of the Governments and this Congress is of 
opinion tbat tke spirit of violence it sot only dootxary to the growth of a spirit 
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of demoonej bat aetaally retard* the enforcement, it n ooo eaa r y, ot the other 
stages ot Non-oo-operation. 

"Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may be redressed 
and Bwarajya established within one year, this Congress arges upon all public 
bodies wbetber affiliated to the Congress or otherwise to devote their exclusive 
attention to the promotion of Non-Violence and Non-Cooperation with the 
Government, and inasmuch as toe movement ot Non-Cooperation can only 
sueoeed by complete co-operation amongst the people themselves, this Congress 
oalls upon public associations to advance Hindu-Muslim unity, and the Hindu 
delegates of this Congress call upon the leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between Brahmins and non-Brabmins, wherever they may be existing, and to 
make a special effort to rid Hinduism ot the reproach ot nntonchabiiity, and 
respectfully urges the religious heads to help the growing desire to reform 
Hinduism in the matter of its treatment of the suppressed olasses.'* 

AHMEDABAD SESSION, DEC. 1921 

" Whereas sinoe the holding of the last National Congress the people of India 
have found from actual experience that by reason of adoption of Non-violent 
Non-co-operation the country has made great advance in fearlessness, self- 
sacrifice and self-respect, ana whereas the movement has greatly damaged the 
prestige of the Government, and whereas on the whole the country is rapidly 
progressing toward Swaraj, this Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the 
special Session of the Congress at Calcutta and re-affirmed at Nagpur and places 
on record the fixed determination of the Congress to continue the programme of 
Non-Violent Non-Cooperation with greater vigour than hitherto in such manner 
us province may determine (till the Punjab and the Ehilatat wrongs are 
rt ri r «a«< and Swaraj is established and the control of the Government of India 
passes into the hands ot the people from that of an irresponsible Corporation). 

•‘And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in his reoent speeches and the consequent repression started by the Government 
ot India in the various provinces by way of disbandment ot Volunteer Corps and 
forcible prohibition ot public and even Committee meetings in an illegal and 
high -handed manner and by tue arrest ot many Congress workers in several 
provinces, and v' ereaB this repression is manifestly intended to stifie all Congress 
and Khualat activities and deprive tue public of inoir assistance, this Congress 
resolves that all activities of tue Congress be suspended as far as necessary and 
appeals to all, quietly and without any demonstration, to offer themselves for 
arrest by belonging to the Volunteer organisation to be formed throughout the 
country in terms of the resolutions ot the Working Committee arrived at in 
Bombay on the 33rd day of November last, provided that no one shall be accepted 
M volunteer who does not sign the following pledge 

lux VOLTOTIBKS’ PLBDGX. 

••With GOD as witness I solemnly declare that !-■ 

1. I wish to be a member of the National Volunteer Corps. 

g. So long as I remain a member ot the corps I shall remain Non-violent 
la word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour to be Non-violent in intent tin ea 
I believe -that as India is sireumstanoed, Non-violenoe alone can help tbs 
Khilafat and the Punjab and result in the attainment of Swaraj and eonsollda- 
turn of unity among all tbs raoee and communities of India whether Hindu, 
Mmalaaa, Sikh, fatal, Christian of Jaw, 

A 1 believe in and ebal) endeavour always to promote such unity. 
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4. I belters In Swadeshi m essential for India's economical tad moral 
salvation. tad shall use hand-spas hand.woven Kbaddar to the exclusion of 
•vary other doth. 

8. As a Hindu I believe in the justtoe and necessity ot removing the evil 
of nntouohability and shall on all possible ooeasions seek personal oontaot 
with and endeavour to render serviee to the submerged classes; 

6. I shall carry nut the instructions ot my superior ofioers, and all the 
regulations not inconsistent with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by the 
Volunteer Board or the Working Committee or any other agency esta b l ished 
by the Congress. 

7. I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, or} even DEATH tor the 
sake ot my religion and my country without resentment. 

8. In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim tram the Congress 
any support for my family or dependents. 

"This Congress trusts that every person of the age ot 18 and over will immo - 
diately join the Volunteer Organisations. 

"Notwithstanding the proc'amations prohibiting publle meetings and in 
as much as Committee meetings have been attempted to be construed as publle 
meetings, this Congress advises the holding of Committee meetings and of puUio 
meetings, the latter in enclosed places and by tickets and by previous announce- 
ments at which as far as possible only speakers previously announoed shall 
deliver written speeches, care being taken in every ease to avoid risk of provo- 
cation and possible violenoe by the publio in oonsequenoe. 

Civil. Disobedihhcb 

"This Congress is farther of opinion that Civil Disobedience la the only civi- 
lised and effective substitute for an armed rebellion whenever every other remedy 
for preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of authority by Indi- 
viduals or corporation has been tried, and therefore advises all Congress workers 
and others who believe in peaceful methods and are oonvinoed that there is no 
remedy save some kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing Government from its 
position of perfeet irresponsibility to the people of India to organise Individual 
Civil Disobedience and Mass Civi Disobedience, when the mass of the people have 
been sufficiently trained in the methods of Non-violence and otherwise in terms ot 
the resolution thereon of the last meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
held at Delhi. 

“This Congress is of opinion that in order to concentrate attention upon Civil 
Disobedience, whether mass ot individual, whether of an offensive or defensive 
oharanter, under proper safeguards and under instructions to be issued from 
time to time by the Working Committee or the Provincial Congress Committee 
concerned, all other Congress activities should be suspended whenever and 
wherever and to the extent to which it may be found necessary. 

"This Congress calls noon all students of the age of 1 8 and over, particularly 
those studying In the national institutions, and the staff thereof immediately to 
sign the foregoing pledge and become members of the National Volunteer Corps. 

"In view of the impending arrest of a large number of Congress workers, 
this congress whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to remain intact and to 
be utilized in the ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby appoints until 
further instructions Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive authority of tbs 
oo ng ress and Invests him with the full powers of the All-India oongrass 
committse including the powers to oonvene a special session of tbe Congress or at 
the All-India Congress Committee or tbe Working Committee, such powers to be 
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mM between ray two Meeione ot the All-Indls Congress Committee, and 
also with the power to ep point e n oo eeeo r in emergency, 

"Tbie Ooagreee hereby confer i npon the eeld eneoeaeor end ill subceqaent 
•aeceeeora appointed in torn by tbeir predeoeeaore ell hie eforeeeid powers. 

"Provided thet nothing in this reaolotion ehall be deemed to enthoriM 
Mebetme Gandhi or any of the afore*eid aneceesora to conclude any terms of 
paooe with the* Government of India or the British Government without the 
previous Mnetion of the All-India Congress committee to be finally ratified by 
eo n p r es s specially conven'd for the purpose, and provided also that the present 
creed of the congress shall in no case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his 
su c c es so rs except with the lrave of the Congress first obtained. 

“This Congress congratulates all those patriots who are now undergoing 
imprisonment for the sake of their conscience or oountry and realise that their 
sacrifice has considerably hastened 'the advent of Swaraj. 

GAYA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923 

'Whereas, the boycott of eouneUs carried nut during the elections held in 1920 
has destroyed the moral strength of the institutions through which the Govern- 
ment thought to consolidate its power and carry on its irresponsible rule, and 

'Whereas, it is necessary again for the people of India to withhold partici- 
pation in the elections of the next year, as an essential part of the programme of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation. 

■This Congress resolves to advise that all voters do abstain from standing as 
candidates for any of the counoils and from voting for any candidate offering 
himself as such in disregard of this advice and signify the abstention in such 
manner as the All-India Congress committee may instruct in that behalf. 1 

DELHI SPECIAL CONGRESS, SEPT. 1923. 

"While reaffirming its adherence to the principle of Non-Co- 
operation, this Congress declares that such Congressmen as have no 
religious or other conscientious objections against entering the 
legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates and to exercise the 
right of voting at the forthcoming elections, and this Congress there- 
fore suspends all propaganda against entering Councils. The 
Congress at the same time calls upon all Congressmen to double their 
efforts to carry out the constructive programme of their great 
Leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and by united endeavour to achieve 
Swaraj at the earliest possible moment.' * 


COCANADA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923. 

(See the Compromise Resolution P. 16 S.) 



TENTH SESSION OF THE 

All-India Khilafat Conference 

COCANADA— 27TR DSC SMB Sit 1928. 

The tenth All-India Khilafat Conference met at 8 a.m. in a 
special and spacious pandal erected for the occasion. 

As soon as the Conference assembled a flag, said to have 
been presented to the Indian Muslims by Khilafat-ul-Musalmin, 
was brought in procession and the whole audience rose to pay 
homage to it amidst cries of "Aliah-o Akbar.” 

Thn proceedings began with prayers from ‘AI-Koran.’ Then the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Anwar til zaman, read 
his address. He wished prosperity to the Turkish Republic 
and urged redoubling of efforts to secure freedom of Khilafat. 
He deprecated tshudii and Sangathan movements and urged their 
abandonment. 

Dr. Ansari then proposed Moulana Shaukat Ali to the chair in a 
felicitous speech seconded by Messrs. Jawahirlal Nehru, Yakub Hessen 
and others. The President was then garlanded amidst cheers. 

The Presidential Address. 

The following is the translation of Moulana Shaukat Ali’s 
Presidential address which was delivered in Urdu at the 
All India Khilafat Conference, Cocanada. 

"Allah-o- Akbar I Brothers,— It is a matter of great happiness to 
me that, with your permission, in my capacity as President of this 
year’s All-India Khilafat Conference held at Cocanada, I am in a 
position to express my views about the stupendous work we have 
before us. You may be knowing that when released from the Betul 
jail, we, Mahomed Ali and myself, both went straight to Amritsar 
which bad become an important battlefield after the JallianwaUa 
tragedy. You had done me the great honour of electing me as Presi- 
dent of the Kh lafat Conference in my absence this time. When I 
was in jail, 1 very much wanted that you should once more confer 
upon me this great honour this year also. We could not get any 
news from outside the jail. Nevertheless, accounts cf the relaxa- 
tion of e^orts, and unpleasant communal disturbances did reach us 
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Irom time to time. Bat I assure yon, in spite of the iron gates of 
the jail and its four walls, never was I dismayed nor did I lose heart 
for a minute. On the contrary, I always felt that the real time of 
work had at last ariived. It was for this reason that I looked for* 
ward to yonr conferring upon me the honour of electing me your 
President a second time so that I might be enabled to relate before 
you and the world at large the feelings that surged in my heart in 
the hope that these feelings of mine might perhaps touch the proper 
chord in your hearts. 

"Having heard my story, they are pleased : 

"I hear now that they have sent for a story-teller." 

1 am grateful to my dear brother and friend. Dr. Kitchlew, and 
also to my levered brother and companion of the Karachi jail, Pir 
Ghulara Majadid Saheb, who, through some mysterious telepathic 
influences, divined my innermost feelings and withdrew their candi- 
dature for the Presidentship of this Conference. 

I hope 1 can rely on your indulgence if by way of digression I 
avail myself of this opportunity to tell you tha% after a continued 
experience and close companionship of almost four years I have 
found in my brother Saiiuddin Kitchlew a sincere, honest, selfless, 
and undaunted and intrepid worker. Along with others he and 
1 were co-Secretaries of the Central Khilafat Committee. We 
lived iu the same room and were thrown together all the twenty four 
hours of the day. In each othe ’s constant company 1 had full con- 
trol over 1 1 the activities and , instead of being an impediment in 
the way bis services were at all times ungrudgingly placed at my 
disposal. 1 doubt if my own brother Mahomed Ali would have assis- 
ted me so loyally. Goa be thanked that even in these days of adver* 
sity, we have got amongst us men of such stamp and calibre who com* 
mand the confidence and respect not only of the Punjab but of the 
whole of India. This is a meagre but sincere acknowledgment of bis 
services that l am making before you form this platform to-day. As 
to my revered brother Pir Ghulam Mujadid, is there any one amongst 
us here in this assembly to-day who, having met him once, has not 
carried away with him an indelible impression on bis heart, of his 
undoubted sincerity, profound devotion, self-sacrifice and true Islamic 
fervour ? All these noble qualities were fully demonstrated in the 
jail at Karachi, and on coming out of the jail it gave me great 
pleasure to learn that the first man who gave whole-hearted support 
to the resumption of Civil Disobedience was our brave Pir Sabeb. 
Here is the man who, along with his hundreds of thousands 
of followers, will be the first to take the field and revive the old 
traditioos of the simple and sincere Muslims of the decayed and 
pristine glories of Islam ! 

No Learned Sermon 

Brothers, you are fully aware Hi at I am neither a learned 
theologian nor can l claim to possiss complete mastery of the 
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political situation of the day. I have also no hesitation in confessing 
that in matters connected with the Kluiafat and the Islamic world, 
many of my colleagues and co-workers ^possess greater knowledge 
than myself. There is however one thing which impelled me to 
entertain the ambition of presiding over the deliberation to-day and 
that is that, in the matter 'of understanding the feelings and 
mentality of the generality of the -Mussalmans. the-e is not one 
amongst my co-rel'gionists who can claim greater knowledge than 
myself. 1 enjoy this privilege not only because 1 constantly came 
in contact with them, but also as 1 belong to their own class and 
lacking full knowledge in matters religious and secular, I unhesita- 
tingly draw upon the learning of the Ulemas on the one hand and 
the experience and sagacity of the political leaders on the other, 
and both have always ungrudgingly placed their help and advice 
entirely at my disposal. Do not, gentlemen, therefore, expect to 
hear to-day a learned address replete with political wisdom and 
sagacity or full of minute intricacies respecting the legal and consti- 
tutional position of the Khilafat. What 1 will say will be the story 
of the sufferings of the heart of a simple-minded M ussalman who 
profits from experience and relies on his zeal and love for Is 1 am and 
trusting God jumps into the fray regardless of consequences and 
renders whatever service he can. 

‘ Oh Bulbul, keep on crying and bewailing.' 

•Uh guest of the Cage, keep on entertaining the Fowler* 

‘Be it wailing, crying or heart-burr -g si;h*, 

*Oh thou unhappy heart, keep on doing what thou can's!.' 

Hopes And Aspirations 

Brothers, before I open to you the volumes of my hopes and 
aspirations regarding the work before us, 1 sbou d like, with your 
permission, to reiterate plainly and in unequivocal terms, tb~ views 
of my co-religionists to the British Government. These views are 
not the views of the learned and the educated section only, but they 
are the views ”f the man in the street. Also these ideas agitate the 
minds of every Muslim, man or woman, howsoever occupied be or she 
may be, at least once in 24 hours. Great Britain should dearly 
understand that sufferings and disasters have at last roused the Mus- 
lim world. Every fresh difficulty, hardship and calamity, every freuh 
pinnder of a Muslim country, every fresh r , "mpt at dis. ension among 
the faithful, no matter how*o«*r successful it ms,, appear, si— 1 have 
but one and only one result,— it will rouse the Muslim to a greater 
consciousness of their responsibilities and prepare them still better to 
discharge their duties as Muslim. 1 take back your minds to 1910 
tad 1911 and compare the then state of affairs with the conditions 
obtaining in 1920, 1921, 1022, 1923 and what yon see to-day is only 
the beginning of what is to follow. Greater d faculties are still ahead. 
Every Muslim now understands Great jBritaini Ask any Musi xn in 
•ny part of the globe— Who 19 the greatest shew of Islam?' Von 
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will gf t on'y one reply— “Great Britain and the English nation." 
1 honestly and truly declare that this answer is a correct one. We 
are not foolish children and cannot permit any one to pull wool over 
our eyes. We cannot be deceived by sweet words. Thank God, we 
have able men amongst us who are capable of shouldering the res* 
pom-ibilities of the most important of the chancellories of Europe. 
We are fully aware that it is due to the wrong Muslim policy of her 
ministers that her Empire is showing visible sins of disintegration 
and if our warning is not listened to the result will be nothing but 
wreck and ruin. It is only the beginning. 

Attempting the Impossible 

To the British Government the President said You may 
hang Maulana Abul Kalam, impale Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib, 
crucify Maulana Abdul Majid, blow Dr. Kitchlew from the mouth 
of the gun, hack Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari to pieces, 
grind Mahomed AH, Shaukat Ali and their friends to dust and 
scatter it to the winds so that no trac ■ of it may be found anywhere, 
and along with these destory that true and re igi ous Hindu who 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the Muslim in th ir fight for religion 
because he believed and be ieves that in the war of right and wrong 
it is the duty of truly religious-minded person to side with the 
righteous. buiy alive" that brave Sirdar of Hindustan in 

Yerrowada or light the fire and bum him a’ive as a martyr on the 
funeral pile— do all this but you cancot kill this n ne movement. 
All such a. tempts will lead to the disruption 01 the Empi i 
reouest you with ail respect .and it ic be necessary with folded hands, 
not to ignore or treat U9 with indifference after our loud and repeated 
prote-ts. I Ids attitude will not benefit you :n the long run. The 
time will com ; when you will be forced to accede to oiir rleraa: ds and 
your belated acceptance of them will be of no avail nor wii: it then 
help ycu to say that you did not know. We have told you many 
a time before and we lepeat itonce mo e that not a I the Empires of 
the world, no p all i*'e wealth and treasure ib s earth holds, not all 
the kingdotm of the wond, not even the choicest ttdngs tl<i» universe 
ca. boast ot, can hold u'ainst an inch, nay not even an atom of the 
ho v 1? .! of Jjzirat*ul-Arab and the holy place-. You have thciefcre 

«■ ; '-our to eign pol’cy and change its orientation or else under 
i* pr<* nt circumti- r .t> ♦her- be but one course left to a 
(!' ' .dtirg Muslim, m’an or woman. So long as one inch of 
.ue Jazirat-ul Arab is under non-muslim influence, a muslim 
cannot have* peace of mind. To-day looking to our disorga- 
nised condition and weakness you may laugh at my asseitions. Yon 
may treat our warning with contempt, set up against us any number 
of our weak- hearted Muslim brethem, including some ot the so-called 
TJlemas, sti -ingle us with the brute force at your command. But just 
as the Divine existence cannot be obliterated by these puerile < igprts, 
ao also this movement set on foot by His humble devotees cannot be 
destroyed. The Holy Quoran very clearly lay* down fer us; 
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“They entrertain the intention of puffing the Light of God, while 
He has determined to make it perfect, no ma ter how much 
the infidels take it ill.” 

“My prayer, my virtue, my life, my death, my standing my 
siting, and my every work is for my real Master, my real King 
and for that Master who is the owner of both the worlds, 
and is the Creator.” 

We had forgotton this teaching and hence had sided with you, 
helped you in the war and formed two- third of the army whch 
wrested Jerusalem from the hands of the soldiers of tslam, the brave 
Turks and the Khalifat, our Rasul, and handed it over to you. These 
unfortunate Mu>salmans had, lor the paltry sum of ten or fifteen 
rupees, owing to their ignorance, disregarded the divine word and 
struck at the very root of Islam. 

Never an Enemy 

Although 1 was not your enemy before, now 1 am your enemy 
as well as of your Government. Believe me and don’t listen to the 
advice of your councillors and flatterers. 1 pledge you that even in 
die heart of such flatterers comes the thought of a Piopbet and of 
God now and then, though not daily, and would also feel so.ry like 
me. I leel sorry for thc>c men ana my heart grieves for them. I 
pray to God th ic just as He is kind on me and on you, so also 
would He brigirten their hearts with a dght-rr-y that they may 
also j in us, throwing their caps »n vhe air and ;-hoi ting mad like 
•.Analaaq.’ iv is of course possible. To be hopeless o this fervour is 
a sin. 

‘We have never abstained from the commission of s.n ' 

‘Bin Gou has never aggrieved our heart.' 

‘VVe tried our levei best 8‘> to) die hell,' 

1 n time iviuuuvss d’d nut like it.' 

Vy word m^y teem harsh to you but i: you hear them with 
palier.i e you would come to know that this is no bitter poison On 
to-.- otoei hand it contains the keynote of your Government and cl 
your rit’tionallty. Mabcn.vsduns are now wide awake and the drowsi- 
ness has vanished r.way. Every day woul 1 see .hem taking long 
siriocs towards progress Retrogression is now impossible. All the 
efforts 01 the enemies would surety prove fruitless. My God and 
His Koran never speakes fa se 

“ Among tue weakest house* the weakest is of a spider. All the 
eftor s c. the infidels and the heretics for deceiving the 
Mahomcdans would he destroyed like the spider's web.” 

ft i3 why my brother "nd my aged mother and like us many of 
our co-workcis, aie determining to erter the field m the "“me ol 
God without coring a bit tor fife and do not Uke reel so long as we 
do not attun our aim. 
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'O ! Curiosity be happy for some good news is coming. 

‘To-day the morning breeze is coming. 

I can say that in my childhood the first man who has produced 
any effect upon my heart was an Englishman whose name 1 am not 
ashamed to mention viz. Theodore Book who has taught me and 
Other young Mahomedans to dream the prosperity of Islam. And 
with it he„ had also taught me that there should always exist friend- 
ship between the English and the Mahomedans. Since tnen 1 and 
my sect lived with the English people in the play ground, clubs, 
meetings, and in every other thing. We have seen that after the 
Crimean War, either owing to the fear of Russia or for our sake 
Britain was considered as the friend oi the Khalifat and of the Ma- 
homedans. in 1911-12, 1, with his Highness the Aga Khan, made 
a tour round India in the capacity of tue Secretary of the Muslim 
University to gather a iund of thirty lakhs in order to fulfil the daily 
increasing conditions of the Government. 1 had then a great desire 
that the nmperor of India may press such an electric button at Delhi 
that the Royal Muslim University may spring up at Aligarh. For 
17 years 1 have served in the Excise Department of the Government 
in the capacity of a high official. My notorious younger brother 
Mahomed Ali besides Aligarh, has also passed lour years in thei: 
Oxford University and l know that he had great love for them. 
Thousands of the Mahomedans of India by becoming faithful to this 
Government have lost many oi tiK-' ~ own rights and of .heir country, 
and having forgotten the -cachings of tin. Kv.an, c~. u'-en tnemrelves 
in the army for the sake oi 15 rupees and ga pica; 01 their lluehty 
in cutting the throats oi tiie.r own bretlirei in Afghans tan, Persia, 
Arabia, byria, Egypt, Soudan, Soma; hand, a td ha every country. 

After all, .. uld it not be pioper for the Governm;:; r to see why 
this great change has come up among Mahomedans iorte-vl oi 
sending us to jails and putting us to torture ? 

Jazikat-ul-Ar.ab. 

Was it really the fault of the Mahomedans or that having tahen 
advantage of our ignorance, they nave made ur. to destroy cur 
rei gion with our own hands ? J usi think over your i -..-v.jrhc pol cy. 
Cull to-day high responsible officials— Mian hi;.! rnaii, ir 

Abuur Raaim, Mian raz'.-i-liusain, Nawab bomb c.:ah.a:i, Mawab 
Ali choudhri, Mr. Ghuiam Husain Hcclayet uj.Vh, Sir Ktbib Ullah 
of Madras* Ibrahim Kiimat Ullan oi Bom say, 'jiirari Sahib — 
and ask them to tell you whe her the c.auns of rue Central Khilafat 
Committee are in accordance with rehpiocvrac-orhd.se, it is my 
uciief that the only answer which w.-J be given t.ds that the 
claims about the Kuilafat, the j azirat-u.- Arab, and ilc.t places are 
word by word tri’e. The sa.ety of ti ; Gov era mens lies m this that 
us soon as 11 is possi »le it wcu.u let. ace as stop, and ..pent for its 
mistakes ‘.tu a sincere hvw.. .1 : hr; r . «>f tLe 

a;!, you to hv« Hivr*.-. v • ■ ;*-«.v • th era. 
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go back to yonr own country, and never think of that barren desert 
again. Here lies your safety; In 1912 when Khuddam-i-Kaba was 
founded and when I was working under Moulana Abdul Bari as a 
secretary, l saw the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi in that connec- 
tion. At the very outset in order to influence my heart he exores* 
sed his anger with me and said *• When there is already Sahib 
Ahmar. then what is the use of Hil&l Ahmar and what is this 
Khaddam-i-Kaba ?” When in response to this question my tongue 
began to utter words swiftly he said, •' I can’t follow you as you 
speak so swiftly. Speak slowly.” 

I laughed within myself and in reply showed mv tongne to him 
and said “ This is too th : ck. I cannot speak slowly. It is our 
misfortune that you have got a bad ear and 1 a bad tongue." Such 
a talk from a man dressed like myself had a very sobering effect on 
him. He thought it better to change his tone. After this I spoke 
to him plainly and said : ** That land is all sand and rock lent to the 
Mussalmans.it is dearer than the paradise itself and 'it was sure to 
prove a veritable hell to the Non-Muslims casting covetous glances 
on it.” At this he laughed heartily and said ” Yon need not be so 
very anxious. We hav*» got Australia, Canada and a number of 
other coloniss. We are inhabitants of a cold country, what shall 
we do with a hot country? Why should we go there?” 1 said : 

" You are welcome to your colonies. Australia. Canada and all. We 
have no designs against them.” Tint no number of such conversa- 
tions and writings can have anv effect. The developments which 
took place after this interview are known to evervone. I should 
once more like to inform Great Britain in plain words that if they 
want to be at peace with the four hundred million Mussalmnns of 
the world she should leave Jerusalem. Mesopotamia. Hedjaz, Yunen, 
Nejd, Syria, Palestine, in short the whole of the Jazirut-ul-Arabto 
ti e inhabitants of that land and the Mussulmans at large. 

Now I want to say a few words more. In 1913 I went to Deo- 
bund for the first time in order to seek the help of the Ulemas of 
that place for re-establishing Khuddam-i-Kaba. At the time there 
was peace in the country. The Ulemas had kept themselves away 
from those movements which had the slightest tinee of politics and 
we were not receiving from them that assistance which we deserved. 
The fear of the Government was vety great and no one had the 
courage to oppose them. That was the time for work when enemies 
were more and iriends less. It was the time for walking in the way 
of God. 

Dear friends, continued the President, can’t you recall that time 
when our movement was started in the beginning of 1020 ? Then 
there was no understanding, not a pie in our coffers ; and no place 
for doing office-work. For. tlie support of the Khilafat there were 
only a few men like Minn Mohammed Hajee Jan Mabommed 
Chhotani and some of h’s friends. The mass of our people were 
aware of this but there was no special arrangement. Thanks to God 
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that after the Conference of Amritsar, arrangements for pecuniary 
help had been made* The first contribution that came to the 
Khfiafat Fund was by an anonymous Zamindar of the Punjab whose 
name they would be astonished to hear. By the grace of God our 
movement grew stronger and stronger day by day till the Mahome. 
dans of all the countries began to take part in it. Moreover, two 
great Hindu leaders, Lokamanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi, who 
were respected by the whole country, promised to help the move- 
ment* After February Mahatma Gmdhi began to take an active 
part so much so that he called himself a worker of the Khilafat, 
He used to tour round India in furtherance of Khilafat work and 
at last was arrested for writing an article on the Khilafat problem. 
I want to tell you that the- Non-Co-operation movement which is 
now so successful and powerful, was embraced by the Mahomedans 
with full reliance upon God and with the advice of Mahatma Gandhi 
in the Hindu-Muslim Conference of Allahabad. The Government 
was asked to consider our claims and accept them by the last of 
August. At Allahabad we had not much hope of the help of the 
Hindus but at three o'clock in the night of the holy month of 
Kamzan, we had resolved to sacrifice our everything for fulfilling 
that religious duty. And we determined we would not take rest 
till the great God made us successful. 

Khilafat Deputation 

Our deputation was doing its work and stating our claims before 
the Ministers of England, Italy, and France. The movement spread 
day by day. thanks to the efforts of the Mahatma and his friends, 
and you would be glad to hear that as the Congress had no Fund at 
the time, the Khilafat Fund contributed to the expenses of Madras. 
Gujrat and the United Provinces Congress Committees. Finally 
in September the Special Congress of Calcutta made the Khilafat 
problem a National problem. It was again approved at the Nagpur 
Congress. Thousands of Mahomedans and Hindus came out to 
work. We were under the impression that the Government would 
use their disci etion and not make matters worse. On the other 
hand, the Government spent all their efforts to check the movement; 
The first attack was upon the Mahomedans which resulted in the 
famous case of Karachi. The coming of the Prince of Wales, the 
boycotting, the filling of the jails, and the imprisonment of Desa- 
bandhu Das* Pandit Motilal Nehru, Moulana Abul Kalam Aza d. 
Pandit Jawahar Lai, and Mahatma Gandhi were all known to the 
public. The work was spoiled in the absence of the workers. No 
worker remained. Weak-minded Mahomedans and Hindus came 
out in great numbers to destroy the soul-invigorating movement of 
liberty. No movement of the world and specially that of freedom 
and liberty was without its ups an 1 <l->wns. If they bad victory to- 
day, to-morrow thjy would get deij.ir. but the courageous, patient 
and persevering nations always got victory in the long run. Am»riry 
fought for her freedom for 6 years, m the seventh year of that war. 
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America had for her army neither clothes nor money. No one was 
willing to take the national notes. The soldiers were flying to their 
respective houses in distress. Even the Commander-in-Chief took 
a bribe of thirty-three-thousand pounds from England and left the 
country in distress. In spite of all these, in the eighth year, small 
groups of brave men were formed and with great courage, patience, 
and perseverance began to fight the English. At the end of the 
eighth year they turned out the English from America. The pride 
of the Englishmen which found expression in the Tea Party at 
Boston vanished awav. The English are up to this time repenting 
for it and admit their mistake. The British committed the same 
mistake in the case of Ireland and were repeating it on a large scale 
in the case of India. If that woull not be rectified, the result 
would be similar i. e., those who fight for truth and liberty always 
succeed. Let them remember the events of Karbala and see what 
the Abbsides had done. Now there was no trace of the Bani 
Umvades and their tombs. What happened in America, in the 
French Revolution, and in Ireland, and what was happening to-day 
in Egypt. If they were faithful and persevering in their efforts — 
which they were — thev were bound to receive from God that help, 
which led to victory. They could now see the glimpses of it. 


The Afghan Situation 

In this connection, I want to tell the Government the views 
of the Afghans regarding the Mahomedans. The Mahomedans of 
Afghanistan are our brethren. It is our desire that they pass their 
lives as a free, God-fearing nation. We remain happy in our house 
and they in theirs. Being our neighbours we are ready to help 
them in every way. They may do us service which they can. The 
former frontier policy has been proved barren. They are spoiled 
by giving them thousands of rupees as bribe. They are made greedy 
and avaracious and instead of helping them their morals are spoiled. 
But its last result is now known to all of us. Now the treatment 
of the Government with them is very cruel. For trifling things and 
lame excuses airships are sent there, their houses are bombarded, 
and their little children are killed. This brave nation bears all this 
and when thev" get opportunity they kill an Englishman, a Hindu, 
or a Mahometan whosoever happened to come before them and in 
this way they avenge themselves. Most often the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan soldiers are sent against them which breeds a sort of 
enmity with us. 

In the Nagpur Khilafat Conference Mahatma Gandhi had moved 
a resolution which was seconded by me that His Majesty the Amir 
of Afghanistan should not make a treaty with that Government 
with which we have non-co-operated ; on the other hand he should 
make a treaty with the Hindus and the Mahomedans of India so 

l IM 
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that we may pass our days in peace in one another's neighbourhood. 
We are not allowed to know the events of the Frontier and neither 
any Hindu or Mahomedan leader is allowed to go there. To-day 
the western sky aopears dirty which cannot be cleared by the 
threatenings and the ultimatums. These things have been done 
thousands times and thousands of rupees have been wasted and the 
lives of thousands of the Hindus and the Mahomedans are destroyed 
for nothing, 

Now another method should be adooted. I am quite sure that 
if a commission would be appointed, if Mahatma Gandhi, Deshbandhu 
Das, Pan lit Motilal Nehru, Lala La] pat Rai. Moulana Abdul Bari 
Sahib. Hakim Aimal Khan. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Ansari. 
and Mahomed All and such other leaders go there, thev would 
settle the matter very nicelv. I am quite sure that His Maiestv 
Amir Amanullah Khan and his subjects would trv to establish 
friendlv relations with their neighbour. Even to-dav everv little child 
of Afghanistan knows the name of and resoects the great leader of 
India, to meet Mihatma Gandhi. Would that the Government take 
advantage of this. We Mahomedans have explicit religions laws 
as well as the Fatwa of Ulemas. We Mahomedans never care for 
life in the preservation of Islam and in the excention of its duties. 
I inform the Government in olain words that if thev fieht with our 
neighbour quite contrary to our wish, then thev alone would be 
responsible for it. India would never heln them in this tvrannical 
act. England should spend her money if she is going to fight with 
Afghanistan, 

Time for Work, 

The present was the time for work. God, His angels, and the 
prophets were looking at them. Their beloved Pronhet, seeing the 
sacrilege of the Holy Places and their helpless but brave attitude, 
was praying that the great God might give us the victorv — such 
victory as would preserve the prestige of Sultan Abdul Majid Khan — 
may God perpetuate his country and his greatness — and having 
united the whole Islamic world at one common centre of the 
Khilafat, Muslims might keen the Holv Places and the Religion safe 
and free from all impure and heretic influences. 

Since he came out of the jail, he had been touring, inspecting 
very minutely the work of the Khilafat Committees. He found the 
bonds loosened but the links yet remained. He would tell the able 
workers of India that it was not the time for thinking, but in the 
words of the poet : 

•To part with the beloved or to part with the heart, 

* I am now thinking what to do. 

•Stand np and make a brave dash for the last effort. 

‘How the intoxicated one is, going towards the place of killing. 

•Just see the attitude of the lover w’-o has trifled with his life.’ 
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.5' He had every hope that in a few weeks the resolution and the 
schemes of the work which would be presented to them, would 
change the situation. An army of workers in the name of God would 
be formed. Hearing the voice of a weak, humble brother, the heart 
of every true Mahomedan would be affected and he would shout 
out: 


* Anyone should see whether it is the same wretched Dagh. 
‘ The bewailing of someone is making me restless'. 


Allowance to Workers. 

Proceeding, the President said, he considered it his duty to 
inform them of his ideas regarding a certain matter. Belore his eyes 
there were many workers who had denied themselves all the 
pleasures of the life and had spent all that they had for the cause. 
Now they were in great distress and wanted to retire. These men 
having given their whole time to the Khilaiat movement did not 
want to accept low reward wherewith they might support their 
family. They had given thousands of rupees but did not want to 
take any bach. He was sorry to say that the very tiling on account 
of which they wanted to retire and which they hesitated to take from 
the Khilaiat Fund was attributed to them by some of the workers, 
the result of that was that those able workers were leaving th« 
Khilaiat movement. In the words of Ghalib, 

‘See, he is also saying that I am shameless and notorious. 

‘Had I been aware of this 1 would not have given away the 
effects of my house' 

He would not approve of that attitude but would ask them to 
remedy that detect, it was quite true that whenever an> great 
movement was started many men 01 bad principles and wcuk ideas 
haa joined it. Sometimes loss ol moi > y nad also been incurred, but 
those inevitable things had bad to be iaewd, without stopj mg u»e 
work. Should they then close the shop ol Islam simply because of 
some difnculties, or of some mistakes which lied been exaggerated 
by tneir enemies lor the detriment of their work. Should they 
compel the true soldiers of Islam to withdraw ir<~ t the battlefield 
by annoying them. In his opinion the time had come when their 
leaders should come forward and set an example for others so that 
an army of soldi ;is might spring up. 

He hoped they would excuse him if he said with pride that 
from the very first day to the ‘’me oi his going to jail he had not 
spent more tba n renees two thousand live hundred, wluch he could 
gather in one day's tour or * few minutes in Bombay without any 
effort. He hoped that the Conference would think over it and 
would make some suitable arrangement lor the maintenance of 
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workers in distress. Then the President paid a tribute to Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani and said that whenever he saw the condition of 
Khilafat Committees, his memory came crowding upon him. lie was 
the bravest among us and ten years ahead of us. To-day he was 
happy in Yeravada Jail and might be saying to himself : — 

'They are killing me for the crime of your love and so there is 
a great noise. 

'You should also come to your roof to see this pleasant sight*. 

The torture to which the Government had put Hasrat Mohani 
and his other friends could produce no effect upon them. His 
poetry was a lesson for them : — 

'How can we create a taste like ours in others. 

<We are more tired of the disinterestedness of our companions. 

'Our goal is not very far away. 

'But not when we left behind our caravan.* 

And for them he says : — 

'The highest degree of despair is also the beginning of love. 

'We came again to the place whence we started.' 

The Central Khilafat Committee should take in its hand the 
management of all those committees wli ch had become weak and 
supply the workers where needed, borne of his friends had given 
word to take an active part in the movement. May God crown their 
efforts with success. 


Khilafat Deputation 

As regards the Khilafat, they had asked the Government for 
passports for the Deputations which they were sending to Con- 
stantinople, Angora, Hedzaz, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syiia, and 
other Islamic countries. The Government of India had enquired 
the names of members of the Deputations and the routes of their 
• journey which should be sent shortly. They could arrive at a true 
knowledge of conditions regarding the Khalifa only when the Dtj ill- 
ations returned. He did not want to attack the personality ol llis 
Highness the Aga Khan or Mr. Syed Amir Ali. Those two men had 
gn u: love for Islam and were serving it in their own ways. Service 
to islam was not reserved for any sect. NcvertLeh s they should 
keep in mind tha t one thing which His Highness had told Syed 
Wazir Hussain, late Secretary of the Muslim League, a r.d Mahomed 
Ali. Its purport was : — " 1 cannot serve the religion, the country, and 
the nation so much as you, or your brother, or Mr. GokLale is doing. 
These men have no other work save this. You should expect only 
so much help from me as the Englishmen give to their country." 

That was His Highness’ frank statement. Taking it into consi- 
deration he would tell His Highness that he being far away from 
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India, and not knowing thoroughly the feelings of Indian Muslims 
it was not proper to give opinion on any intricate problem, even 
though that opinion might be a right opinion. 

The Khilafat Deputation, in the capacity of the representative 
of the whole of India, would wait upon Khalilat-ul-Musalmin, servant 
of Hannain Shariiain — may God perpetuate his Kingdom and 
increase his prestige — and also upon baiiul Islam Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, as well as upon tne 'brave Turks whose courage, 
perseverance, bravery, and ability saved Islam from a great danger. 

I have every hope that one day we would be able to strengthen 
the Turkish Empire, the Holy Places and Islam and so 1 request 
you not to make haste in this matter, h ollow your own way in 
India with patience and courage and form an opinion only when 
you have the true knowledge of the affairs. 

Fortunately, at this time, God has created some notable 
personages in the Islamic world. Among these the names of 
the Knilafat-ul-Muslamin, servant of the Hannain, Shari fain 
Sultan Abdul Majid Khan, Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, and His 
Majesty Amanullah Khan are very remarkable. From the words 
which the Khilafat-ul-Muslamin has uttered it follows that even in 
thia hard time, God has created a man in the Usmania family who 
would not only face all these obstacles, but also would surmount 
them and thereby not only save the prestige of the Khilafat but also 
enhance it. 

God willing, our deputations would wait upon Aziz of Hejaz, 
Shari fa of Mecca, and Amir Faisul and would make some satisfactory 
settlement with them. 1, as the representative 01 the wuole of 
India, say that the love which the Monammcdans ol tne world have 
for the Arabs and Arabia cannot be cherished lor any outer nation 
of the world. The land where God has built His House, the land 
where our beloved Prophet began his Mission, the holy Land where 
his sacred body is interred must be naturally lovea Dy the Moham- 
medans. Our love for the Turks is due to the fact that when the 
Arabs and other races became weak they erected an iron wall of 
their blood and flesh between Islam and imioelity and checked the 
fast approaching waves oi the shoals of iniideUty with the wall of 
their breasts and saved the religion. Still our love for the lurks 
is far less than that for the Arabs. We now assure our Arab 
brothers that we cannot see them in the position of slaves even lor 
a moment. The Holy Places, Jaziral-ui-Arab, and the Hedjaz are 
not their property but of all the Mohammedans of the world. We 
assure the Arabs that once the defects and groundless rumours are 
removed we would render them such a good service that the ray of 
UHarn coming out of* its fountain-head 01 guidance would illumin- 
ate the whole world. We hear that our Arab brothers are quite 
ignorant of religion and the worldly affairs, and that their moral con- 
dition is hopelessly bad. Quarrelling is a common thing among 
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than. They have become greedy of money, power, good clothes, 
and luscious food. Hearing ail this we cannot but weep for them 
that the race which had taught to the world the lesson of self-sacri- 
fice, which had given the life and wealth lor lsiam has now so much 
degenerated. 

We hope that our Arab brothers would not misinterpret our 
efforts for the establishment of the peace ; but, on the other hand, 
making full use of the self-sacrifice of Siduiq, courage and magna- 
nimity of Faruq, contentment of Usman, and self-satisliedncss and 
valour of Haider would try to make our efforts successful, lhey 
should also not remain behind any Mohammedan race of the world 
in the preservation of the prestige of the Khilafat and in assisting the 
Khilafa t- ul-Kasool , May God^crown our elforts with success so that 
we may see again the wnole jvorld illuminated with the Ray of 
Islam. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

I consider it my duty to give you my views about the Hindu* 
Muslim unity, To-day we see that eilorts are being made to 
disunite them, to destroy the Indian atmosphere in which we catch 
the glimpses of Swaraj and liberty. No doubt those men are first 
class fools who for the prejudice of the few blame all and give this 
trifling thing undue importance. It is quite true that the untimely 
movement of Shuddhi and Sanghatan has created such dcuhts and 
difficulties as may break the bonds of union betwen the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans. The enemies of the country and liberty took 
advantage of this and fanned tins fire to such an extent that the 
weak-minded peop'« of both the communities aggravated the malady 
still more. Inere was also mother cause, viz. that even the Khilafat 
and the Congress worker began to light and quarrel of trivial 
matters. Thu selfish entities in order to reclaim their past honour 
came out by the instigation of the Anglo-Indian papers and tried to 
smother the genuine movement. Many Hindu and Mohammedan 
candidates tor the membership of the Council hc e „ u the sing songs 
■of the 'ial services .~ey had rendered in order u. „ >^eat their rivals. 
All these things have besmirched the ind*an political atmosphere. 
But, thank God, we now perceive signs of the detory of Truth and 
their tactic^ do not seem to be successful. 

“ The Truth has come and the Uutruth is vanished away, and 
the Untrut’ is a thing that always declines." 

Even in this difficult time, our Mohammed '.a community is 
comparatively courageous. It is why 1 have a complaint to make 
against the Mohammedans — why tliy have lost their temper at the 
untimely movement of Shuddhi. Our Arya brothers are aefending 
their religion for a long time, and the Shuddhi is also going on. It 
is the duty of every man to preserve and preach his faith and 
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religion. Our complaint is that it was not the proper time for 
giving momentum to this movement. It Is the time for uniting 
together in order to face our common enemy with full force and 
put off our private affairs for settling at some other time. Never- 
theless. even if it happened, the Mohammedans should not make 
so much noise and agitation. The Tamiat-ul-Ulema which com- 
orises Ulema of everv school of thought was existing. Thev would 
have called a meeting and would have sent a sufficient number of 
workers to check all this. It is quite true that just like other 
Anjumans it has also become weak. However, it was not becoming 
of the Mohammedans to quarrel in the wav thev have done. Preach- 
ing of Islam is the dutv of every Mohammedan. It is our ardent 
desire to roam in j ungles, barren places, and deserts of the world 
and among the savages whose hearts we may Illuminate with the 
light of Islam. But this would be done when we are not confronted 
with anxietv and care. I shall verv politelv ask all the preaching 
Tamiats that thev should not continue with this noble work their 
individual aims and, having removed all the differences of opinion, 
they should prepare such a scheme that the work mav be carried 
on nicelv. They should also not make use of vituperation while 
discussing any religious question with the non-Mohammedans. 
Some of our brothers are so much terrified with this Shuddhi that 
thev even go so far as to advise the giving up of the work of the 
Khilafat which is all the more important. T have neither fear nor 
anxiety about this Shuddhi movement that I should ask the Moham- 
medans to leave the sacred movement of the Khilafat and the Holv 
Places. Thank God, we have sufficient number of workers and 
contributors. All these movements mav be carried on simultane- 
ously and the aim of all is the Truth. The giving up of this 
movement will prove our cowardice, fickle-mind edness and stupidity. 
Our enemies would laugh at us. We should give proof of valour, 
patience and perseverance, and should remain calm and auiet even 
in the face of the greatest obstacle. We should again gather 
together and each worker should search out his field of action where 
he should work without censuring his other co-workers. 

Need of Patience and Self-Sacrifice 

I still advise you to spend all vour power in the formation of 
a group of Mohammedans. We’ should strengthen our position to 
such an extent that we may be able to face and snrmount the 
greatest obstacle with patience. I always ask my Mohammedan 
brothers to set uo an example of patience, courage, and self-sacrifice. 
Had Mahatmaji been out of the jail, he would have taught the 
lesson of magnanimity to the Hindus. All that I see - to-dav would 
never- have come into existence. All this is due to our being the 
slaves of a foreign nation. Mahatma Gandhi had taken a leading 
part in establishing a remarkable union between the Hindus and 
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tiie Mohammedans and all these unpleasant events which have hap* 
pened in the country are due to his absence. Many selfish men 
came out and tried to wipe off the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
and to regain their lost honour. I fervently hope that the clouds 
of dirt and dust would be dissipated when the Sun of Truth and 
Courage will shine brightly. Mahatma Gandhi has repeatedly told 
you that the Hindu-Muslim unity is very essential for the freedom 
of India. In this connection, he never used ambiguous and equivo- 
cal words. I think it very necessary to tell vou about certain 
events which may give you an insight into the ideas of Mahatma 
Gandhi. We all put up at a Bungalow of a Hindu Guirati brother 
at Calicut in Malabar. There his family was also residing. In the 
night we delivered lectures before a huge crowd, which were 
translated to them in the Malabari language. After the meeting 
was over I was to go to mv waiting place. Mahatma Gandhi asked 
me to wait. I went with him into a very big house where our 
Guirati brothers and sisters were present — and I was the only 
Mohammedan among them. The Gujrati Hindus entertained us 
with great hospitality wherever we went. I have heard many 
lectures and speeches of Mahatma Gandhi but the one made bv him 
that night produced a peculiar effect upon mv heart. It was 
perhaps the answer of the objection made by the Hindu "Press. He 
said : *' Many Hindus say * What has become of Gandhi’ : he not 
only takes part in their fMahomedans’) religious work, becomes 
their guest, but also takes the Mohammedans with him and waits 
in the houses of the Hindus ? Is he not aware that the Moham- 
medans pull down the temples and kill the cows ? Hence it is 
reallv a folly to give place to the Mohammedans in the house of 
tile Hindus.” Mahatmaji then said in a painful tone : "Yes, I like 
to go to their houses and wait there and I take the Mohammedans 
with me and wait in the houses of other Hindus.” It may be possible 
that in the davs gone-by the Hindu women might have been 
disgraced and the temples were destroved by the Mohammedans. 
I assure the people of this tyne that Gandhi has not turned mad. 
Gandhi is a true Hindu. To-day he makes friendship with the 
Mohammedans and thereby protects his religion. Mohammedans 
are brave people, ready to sacrifice their life and wealth for the 
sake of religion. As compared with them the Hindus are weak. 
By living amidst them the Hindus also become brave. To help 
them myself and ask other Hindus to help them in their pure 
reli gi ous wo# is a social service. If the Mohammedans would 
succeed in having a satisfactory solution of the Khilafat problem, 
they would never forget the services we have rendered to them. They 
would have a great regard for us. The danger which the Hindus are 
anticipating from the Mohammedans would be averted by this help. 
The Hindu would no more be dish soured, the temples would not be 
mdied down, and the cow-slaughter would be stopped for ever. 
The Mohammedans respect the Hindu women like their own. There 
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fa no deceit or trick in it. Sincere love will bring forth true reward, 
.-the two communities will live together in peace and comfort." 

The speech of Mahatmaji impressed all Hindu brethren and 
sisters. The effect it produced in my mind was very great, hi 
my speech 1 said to my Hindu brethren that Mahatmaji had shown 
them his sincere heart and that it would be my duty to relate this 
event, word by word, to every Mohammedan gathering. I shall ask 
them that as brave and God-fearing people they should trader 
double service in return for this one, and that they should never 
forget the brave Hindus, who as our comrades jointly faced the 
tyrannies and torture of the Government, gave their lives, filled 
the jails, and who even inspite of the recent unpleasant occurrences 
are ready to follow the order of their bravo Mahatma. 

Hindu Sacrifice for Mahomedan Cause 

Now-a-days the sulphurous gases of the "German" War are 
blowing in the air, and a propaganda of envy and malignance is 
carried on, day and night. We see every day the fights between 
weak Hindus and the Mahomedans. It is my duty to inform the 
Mahomedans of the ardent desires of their true companion, sympa- 
thiser and co-worker. Mahomedans are not ungrateful, and are 
not cowards. To-day the intrigues have succeeded in setting the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans ; but we are not likely to forget 
those brilliant services the Hindus have rendered to us. I have 
before my mind's eyes the faces of thousands of the Hindu men and 
women, which can never go out of my mind. It would be our moral 
weakness if we did not thank them for their services. A very short 
event will serve here as a good example. In 1921, I had to take 
the advice of Mahatmaji regarding a certain moot point. I went 
to his waiting place, but he was in the bazar, busy in the collection 
of funds for the Gujrat Vidyapitha. I began a search for him and 
when I reached the Juhani Bazar through the cloth market I saw 
there a huge crowd of men who noticing my Khilafat car began 
to shout and gave me way. At last I reached near Mahatmaji with 
great difficulty. He was sitting in the shop of a Hindu brother 
who gave him for national education a cheque for Rs. 1501 and 
put a garland round Mahatma's neck. Having seen me. that Hindu 
brother became very happy, threw a garland of flowers round my 
neck and gave a cheque for Rs. 1501 for the Khilafat. 1 said to 
him that I had not come for the collection of funds ; but he said 
that he would contribute for the Khilafat also. The same thing 
happened in the second and the third shop i.e. the amount which 
was given to Mahatmaji was also given to me : We got each seven 
hundred rupees from the second shop and Rs. 151 from the third. 
B es id es I got for the Khilafa t Fund three thousand ' rupees more. 
Hence while we hear the petty complaints against the Hindus we 
should not forget such encouraging events. It is within my know 

IS 
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ledge that the Mahomedans have also helped the Hindus in similar 
ways on different occasions, Both these communities should never 
let these events go into the limbo of oblivion. On account of the 
death of Lolcamanya Tilak the 9th of August 1918 was a Hartal 
day. All shops and the mills of Bombay were closed. Hundreds 
of groups of men were singing and going at Chopeti near the sea. 
The heads of all these men were bare. A Pa than was also going 
with them with his cap on. Some workmen of the mill said to him 
in a harsh tone, “ Put off your cap. It is the day of mourning." 
He said, “ I am also mourning for Tilak Maharaj, but on these 
occasions we do not put off our caps." Whereupon one of the 
workmen hit him with a stick and he got a long, deep wound in his 
head. He began to laugh and smile. The police men said to him : 
" Make a report in the Police station so that this man may be 
arrested." But he said, " He is my brother and to-day has turned 
mad. I will never make a report of him in your Police station," 
The next day he came to me by the Khilafat motor, and showed 
me his wound and related the whole story. I took him in 
my motor to Mahatmaji and said to him with a smile. " See my 
Mahomedan has got victory over your Hindus," and related to 
him the whole story. Mahatmaji became very happy to see such a 
sincere regard and true self-sacrifice and began to say, “ It is quite 
true that you Mahomedans have won." 

Refrain from Undue Criticism 

Both these communities of India should have to make hundreds 
of similar sacrifices and have to refrain from censure and undue 
criticism. At last we have to mention the good things along with 
the bad ones. 

We have now before us many stupendous affairs to be settled. 
Unfortunately, we cannot settle them so long as we do not attain 
Swaraj, so long as the halter of slavery is round our necks. 
The Hindus and. the Mahomedans fight for trivial things and 
thereby strengthen all the more the chains of slavery so that 
they may never get freedom from it. The most important 
of all these is the problem of cow-slaughter. We know full 
well the feelings of the Hindus, but the truth is that we are quite, 
helpless in fully solving the problem. When the revenue of the 
land will be in » our hands, we would stop the cow-daughter and 
increase the number of goats by spending one or twocrores of rupees 
so that the goat flesh may become (heap and common. In this 
connection, I shall ask my Hindu brethren that just as they remain- 
ed patient for a long time so also may they remain a little time 
more. God will make a better arrangement. It cannot be decided 
by disputes and fights. 

For the information of my Mahomedan brethren I have told 
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them about the speech of Mahatma Gandhi at Calicut. Now with 
your permission I want to tell my Hindu brethren for their informa- 
tion about my own speech at Randir. Mahatma Gandhi was with 
me and both of us had given speeches. The zealous youths of Randir 
had given us welcome in their cricket pavilion. The President of 
the meeting had lived with Mahatmaji in Africa. At the close of 
the meeting he said in a joke : “ I know that Mahatma is a believer 
in God, and it is our wish that God may make him a perfect Maho- 
medan. ' I and several other Mahomedans did not like this. 
Mahatma remained quiet, but I stood up and expressed before them 
the sincere feelings of a true Mahomedan. I said to him : " The 
best thing among the Mahomedans is to present the gift of If 1 am 
to our every non-Muslim guest. Islam is for every man but before 
we ask any non-Mahomed an to embrace Islam we should give 
proofs of our being true followers of Islam from the concrete instances 
of life. I now ask the President and all of you whether we Mohamme- 
dans have proved ourselves to be true followers of Islam to this 
Christian English Government, our Hindu brethren, or to the men 
of other religions. Have we not cut away the very root of Islam 
for the paltry gain ? Are there not thousands of Mohammedans 
who are proud of their service to the enemies of Islam and give proof 
of their meanness ? How many Mohammedans are there who have 
sacrificed everything for the Khilafat ? Before we invite any non- 
Muslim to embrace Islam, we should first of all make ourselves true 
Mohammedans and give proof of our religious fervour and strength 
of faith. And then thousands of men would embrace Islam without 
our giving any invitation to them." 

A Story 

I related a story which was told to the by a flatterer of the 
Government and the servant of the Political Department. He was 
sent to Japan as a Government spy in order to get the trace of 
Maulavi Barkat Ullah and his companions and to find out their acti- 
vities. He went also to Count Okuma, a Japanese Minister who 
treated him very kindly and heard patiently all his words. This 
man was a fluent speaker. He said : “ We, the Mohammedans 
of India, have an ardent desire that the whole of Japan would be- 
come Mohammedans." The Minister asked him : "What is the state 
of Tfiam in India ?” He replied, “ The condition of the Indian 
Mohammedans is hopelessly bad. They have no education, follow 
no trade, their morals are depraved, and everything is defective and 
bad. May God do good to the British Government which has given 
ns comfort, saved ns from bloodshed and made every arrangement 
for our safety and comfort. She has prepared for us many means 
of progress and prosperity, e. g., bridges, telegraphs, etc." When 
he asked him about the Arabs he said : “They are almost savages. 
They have no education, 'no art and have all the defects of the work} 
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in them. They are very greedy persons and as compared with tbe 
Mohammedans of India they are no men at all." He then asked 
him about the state of the Turks and got this answer from him : 
" Their condition is hopelessly bad. They have no management. 
Bribery is rife, and the Turks are full of defects." When he began 
to speak against Persia and Afghanistan, he did not leave even a 
single rag on their body wherewith,, they may cover their naked 
bodies. After all this, he said, that it was his great wish that God 
would bring all these countries under the sway of the British rule so 
that the inhabitants of these countries might pass their lives in 
peace and comfort, and forty crores of Mohammedans would live in 
peace and happiness." Count Okuma heard all this very patiently. 
When his shameles story was over he said to him in an angry tone : 
" Are you not ashamed of asking me to embrace a religion which is 
full of germs of slavery ? No matter whether the Mohammedans 
are forty crores in number still, of whatever country they may be, 
whether of Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan or India, they are shameless 
and degraded. Though we are less in number, yet we have saved 
our freedom by fighting with those who are four times as powerful. 
Do you want me to give place in my country to such a religion, the 
teaching of which makes men slaves and nothing else ? All the 
nations of India, Persia, Afghanistan etc., cannot be weak and 
cowardly ; hence it appears that it is the religion which teaches 
slavery. It is also due to Islam that the whole country is in a bad 
condition. Please go away. I do not want to hear such nonsense." 

An Infamy 

It is merely to make the Islam infamous that we may now ask 
Mahatma Gandhi, Hindu brethren, and other communities to embrace 
it; because we have deviated from the right path of the Islam and 
so are not presenting the truly beautif ul picture of Islam before 
the world. 

Dear friends 1 Do you know the aim of all this utterance of mine ? 
May God give us courage, perseverance and His help so that we 
may sacrifice our lives for religion and be reduced to nothingness, 
and thereby, having given the proof of self-sacrifice, we may attain 
a new life. May we become true Muhammadans, and then 
everything is easy. All the obstacles and difficulties would vanish. 

Couplet : — 

*A thousand days of grief and difficulty we have passed, 

•Once the fortune belt in our favour, we then have everything.' 

We cannot attain our aim by chattering, boasting, and bragging. 
The world would not listen to us so long as we do not sacrifice 
ourselves for the attainment of oar much-desired goal. 

It is on account of the Great War and these calamities that our 
Uvea become pleasant, and that with all our sins we begin to love 
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Ialam. A new light has dawned upon our hearts. How true 
is it : — 

‘In love the pleasures I got are known to me alone. 

*1 have also endured griefs which are known to me alone. 

'My both eyes grew tired in the Ha ram and Dar. 

*1 have seen so many sights which i know alone/ 

‘Dear friends I Do not lose courage. Our destination is very 
near. There is no loss in this business. Do not be tired of the 
present difficulties. 

‘Griefs and sorrows would decrease in two or four days. 

'This time would also pass away in two or lour days.' 

I want to tell those Mohammedan brethren of mine who to 
please the enemies of Islam utter heart-wounding words, censure us 
and wish all the time lor the destruction of this work, that they can 
do us no harm, and that this attitude of their towards us would 
make them notorious and simple, if they are unable to do anything, 
it would be mucn better for them to remain quiet. We are the mad 
intoxicated persons of Islam and so do not care at all for your abuses 
and censures. 

Couplet : — 

‘They are giving me lacs of abuses. 

‘The interest-taxers are taking interest. 

Work with Courage. 

As to our brave experienced workers who are found in every 
part of India, 1 shall ask them to rely on God, and take the work of 
the Khilaiat Committees in their hands, .begin the work with 
courage and every step you take must be a forward one. You will 
then see thousands of men responding to your calls. 

Couplet : — 

‘When the noise of resurrection would arise from your street 

‘Even from now lacs of people are ready to hear it.' 

I do not lose hope .even for a moment. You may complain 
against the Cencral Khiialat Committee. You may find mistakes in 
our work. Your quarrelling, with jos, and refusing to help us to-day 
do not make us hopeless. Yve snail ask you in this way ; lor we take 
interest m obtaining in this way. 1 have every hope from God 
mat in spite of the unpleasant events of one and a half or two years, 
success is near. 

Couplet ; — 

‘The bewailing of the nightingale has produced its effect 

'Take the hand , for the fowler's fobt loses ground/ 

It is my belief that if you and I trusting in God, gather together 
and work for three or four months with our full force, our efforts 
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would surely succeed this time, and victory would run with its own 
legs to us. 

Couplet: — 

'They are coming under the pretext of a visit on I'd. 

'The prayer of the night of disunion has shown this day/ 

Now what should I say more ? I like a Katta of Akbar and with 
that I am finishing my story : — 

'Thou may remain on your own way but condemn not the nature, 

‘Give liberty to the legs of the sight, enchain the self-conceit. 

‘Though thine work may remain limited and be for thine own 

aim. 

'Take memory as your companion. Don’t shut the effective 
door of Nature on it. 

'Rise inwardly, check bewailing, take work of the tongue from 
the sight. 

'Put your heart in zeal, don’t complain, show the effect, don’t 
make any speech. 

'Mix in the dust, and burn in the fire. When the brick is 
formed, the work would continue. 

'Don’t lay the foundation and don’t build on the element of these 
weak-hearted (people). 



Second Day’s Sitting 

Renolu tions 

On the Khilafat Conference re-assembling on the second day 
Maulana Shaukatali, President, put a resolution expressing allegiance 
to the Khalifa and praying for the prosperity of Islam under him. The 
resolution was passed by all standing, amidst shouts of Allah-o-Akbar. 

Tales or Moplah Suffering 

The President next moved a resolution for the provision for 
Moplah orphans and families. He said the Moplahs* fight was with 
the Government, which had oppressed them. Thousands of Moplahs 
had been martyred but they owed a duty, both on religious and 
humanitarian grounds to these brave Muslims. While conceding 
that some Hindus had suffered at the hands of the Moplahs, he said 
the whole chapter was a closed book to them ; but they had a duty to 
these brave men, and he announced that he and his brother would 
each provide for the maintenance of one Moplah orphan. 

M. Abdur Rahman, a Moplah, addressing the Conference alleged 
that Government had given out only a propagandist version and had 
painted the Moplahs in the worst colour. He had come to appeal 
to the Conference to help thousands of distressed families and urge 
the Congess Committee to enquire into the Moplah affairs. 

Dr. Mahmud said, that when he went to Malabar to make an 
enquiry he had hardly begun it when a Government order prohibited 
him. Although he was ready to disobey that order, and the brave 
Moplahs despite their unspeakable distress had asked him to disobey 
the order, he would have done so but for an order of the Congress 
and Khilafat Committees to return ; still he had collected enough 
materials and he could soon publish his report based on the state- 
ment of Hindu witnesses leaving aside the evidence of the Muslims. 

He gave an instance of a mosque in a Moplah village bearing 
desecration, the result of gun shots. He was told by the Hindus 
of the village that the Moplah women there were shot without reason 
and these atrocities occurred in a village which was not rebellious. 
He thought that the Moplah martyrs numbered far above ten thous- 
and and the orphans and the helpless numbered still more. He 
hoped such a committee would soon be sent to the Moplah's country 
to bring to light the atrocities committed on the Moplahs. 

The resolution was passed and funds were collected for the 
maintenance of the orphans. A number of Khilafat leaders, includ- 
ing Dr. Kitchlew, Dr. Ansari and others, and Begum Mohamed Ali 
agreed to pay for the maintenance of one Moplah orphan each. . 



Third Day’s Sitting 
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The Khilaf&t Conference held its third sitting on the 30th. the 
important feature of which was the speech of Mr. Mahomed All 
regarding the Khilafat funds and his justification not only for the 
continuance of Khilafat Committees but to strengthen them by re- 
organisation and appointment of paid workers who would devote 
their full energies to the Khilafat work. 

Resolutions 

Maulana Abdul Majid of Badaun moved : 

"This session of the Khilafat Conference declares that the Khalifat 
demands of the Mussalmanswere the following : (1) Complete freedom 
of the Turkish Empire, (2) Restitution of Thrace, (3) Restitution of 
Smyrna and the coast of Asia Minor, (4) Freedom and safeguard of 
Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

“This Conference recognises that the treaty of Lausanne has 
brought about the decision of the first three demands but the ques- 
tion of freedom and safeguarding of Jazirat-ul-Arab, which from the 
religious point of view of the Mussalmans is the most important 
clause of the Khilafat demands, remains unaltered. 

“This Conference, in clear terms and for the last time, declares 
that unless all provinces in Arabia "are freed and are safe in the true 
sense the Islamic world will not rest in peace and shall continue the 
struggle with all its might 

Mr. Abdur Rahman seconding said : if Islam was to be safe its 
heart, Jazirat-ul-Arab, must be free from foreign control. While they 
.would leave it to their Deputations to settle the position of Khilafat 
they stood for the' freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab under the Khilafat 
control. He drew attention towards the Akalis who, though a hand- 
ful of men compared with forty crores of Musalmans, were sacrificing 
themselves to keep their Gurudwaras under their own management 
and these handful of men had won many victories against the 
Goverasfbat. 

Mr. C. R. Das. 

Mr. C. R. Das advanced to the rostrum amidst the shouts of 
Allao-Akbar. He held out his support for this “resolution. He 
addressed the gathering as “ comrades in the work of freedom and in 
the cause of Khilafat and in the Congress." His reason for support- 
ing the motion was that he was a Hindu and because Hinduism 
enj oine d “when the religion of your brother is oppressed by anybody 
it is your duty to extend your helping hand". Mr. C. R.- Das in m- 
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tioned that he was fhefint person to have urged the Congress to 
take no the KhUafat at Delhi in 1918, Bandit M ada n Mohon Mala* 
viva, the President, then ruled it out, but the next year, the 
Amritsar Congress took it up. He assured the Conference that 
whenever their religion was attacked, true Hindus would always 
march "with them, (hear, hear). "There are good men and bad men 
amongst the Hindus as there are good and bad amongst the 
Mahomedans. But let not the badness of a bad man deter yon 
from the good cause. If the cause is good it will secure the support 
of all good Hindus. It is good Mahomedans and good Hindus who 
will carry vour struggle to a successful issue” (cries of Allah-o~ Akbar . ) 

Mr. Barucha counselled the Government to give up their present 
move and concede first the Muslim demands. He assured all commu- 
nities' supnort as regards theFrontier. He said, while individually the 
offenders should be punished, no war with Afghanistan would be 
tolerated. In case of such war the Indians would not stand by the 
Government (applause). 

The resolution was passed. 

"The Foremost Islamic Duty 

Mr. Yakub Hussain moved : "This meeting of the Khilafat Con- 
ference re-affirms its previous demands and declares on behalf of the 
Mussalmans that the attainment of free and national Government is 
not onlv a political and national, but the foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Musalmans of India that in the path 
of courage and freedom to suffer is their Islamic inheritance. It is 
therefore the duty of the Mussalmans in this struggle for Swaraj that 
thev should not only work shoulder to shoulder with their country- 
brethren but try to make an example in being ahead of their com- 
panions and remain firm in their untiring zeal and energy, 

Sved Hussain Ahmed. President of the Jamait-ul-ulema and Mr. 
Ahmed Sait supported. They pointed out that the Indians were 
slaves and provided a reserve for the British to enslave other commu- 
nities. If, therefore, the Muslims of India wanted to save the neigh- 
bouring Moslem countries from troubles in future, they must make 
India free and deprive England of using Indian resources to enslave 
other countries. The resolution was adopted. 


Hindu-Muslim Uuity 

Montana Abul Kalam Azad next moved a resolution pledging 
the Hindu-Muslim unity and calling upon the commumty to 
safeguard the places of worship of all communities, to show 
tolerance and stand against the rioters to whatever commumty they 
might belong. Moulana Azad said that leaving aside the relations 
between the Hindus and the Mu s s almans under the Mahomedan 
rulers, they know that for the last 150 years of the British rale mp 
till 1920, not only the two communities were not . 

British had done everything to keep them apart. Up till *9*o not 
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a minute was spent to bring the two communities together. In 1920 
their first effort was made. After three years their relations had 
again been strained, and he heard people declaring on that 
ground that the Hindu-Muilim unity was impossible to achieve. 
This counsel of despair was absolutely baseless and took no account 
of human nature. If the colhmunities ever quarrelled, it sometimes 
took them five, ten or seven or fifty years to make up. That was 
human nature. Would they, therefore, declare that the relations 
between 21 crores of Hindus and seven crores of Mahomedans which 
had remained strained for ages will remain so for ever ? Would they 
pass their judgment if after three years’ experience some stray 
instances of conflict had occurred ? If they did that they took no note 
of human nature. The time for parsing judgment on Hindu-Muslim 
unity would come when they had worked for it for some years and 
even some decades. The riots that had occurred were deplorable 
and his resolution was intended to emphasise their obligation to 
attain unity. 

The resolution was passed, 

Khilafat Fund 

Mr. Mahomed All next moved a resolution 

(1) Entrusting their Working Committee with the work of 
reorganisation of the Khilafat Committees. 

(2) Appealing for funds both in lump-sum and regular monthly 
and annual donations to carry on the struggle for freedom of 
Jaiirat-Ul-Arab and of India. 

(3) To organise Khilafat Volunteers under the Central Khilafat 
Committee which would co-operate with the Congress volunteers, 
at length. 

He said that the enemies* propaganda had been used to 
urge that after the Lausanne Treaty the Khilafat Committee 
must be closed. The Lausanne treaty gave the Turks their 
Swaraj but the question of Khalifat was as unsolved as ever. 
The Turks and the Muslims all over the world had to settle the 
question of Khilafat. The real Khilafat issue of freeing the Jazirat- 
ul-Arab from foreign control in obedience to the last will of their 
Prophet was before them. Thus, the need of Khilafat organisations 
to-day wfis more than ever before, and the real Khilafat issue was 
now before them. Mahomedans of India had first to decide whether 
they had any love for their Prophet's injunctions or not. If they 
had, their duty was clear. He admitted that Khilafat funds had 
not been well-managed but his wonder was that considering the 
strenuous struggle they were engaged in — when no one knew whether 
he would be inside the jail or out — his wonder was that the funds 
had not been more badly managed I Was this peculiar to them, he 
asked ? During the war this Government with its vast machinery 
cv .U not prevent huge frauds. Once, five thousand razors were not 
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at all supplied, although no less than twenty-two big officers had 
signed that it had been delivered. Again, a contractor was paid 
eight times a bill for khaki uniforms without supplying them once. 
If, therefore, during war such callous waste and mis-management had 
occurred even under the Government, what wonder was there that 
during the Khilafat struggle when workers were changing almost 
hourly such mismanagement had occurred ? Some had said, why was 
the Khilafat fund kept with Seth Chhotani and why not in a Bank ? 
Why should Seth Chottani have used it for his purpose ? He 
must say that Seth Chhotani was one of the finest men who 
subscribed to the Khilafat fund. They did not put the fund 
in a Bank because they might have been deprived of it, 
and what was there to prevent a Bank to close just as the 
Alliance Bank went into liquidation ? He further pointed out 
that Banks also use for other purposes money deposited with 
them. They however hoped to realise from Seth Chotani or from 
his mills the money he owed to the committee. But even if all the 
sixteen lakhs were lost, would they refuse to give any more money 
for freeing their Holy Places ? Supposing he had sent two hundred 
rupees towards the doctor's bill because of the illness of his daughter, 
and if that money was lost by the messenger carrying it to her, he 
would send the money again if he had love for his daughter. That was 
what they had to keep in view. If they loved their Prophet they 
must give funds for that purpose. He was sure that better manage- 
ment would be achieved in future. They must also make up their 
mind that if they wanted the Khilafat struggle to be brought to a 
successful issue, they must have workers and pay them living wages 
out of the Khilafat funds and must look after their families when 
they went to jails. As for himself and his brother, they had been 
called robbers by the * Times of India.' The Britishers came as 
traders to India and if he was a robber, he was lohowing the footsteps 
of his King's Government, but he wanted to point out that his family 
was being maintained by a lover of Khilafat. Their Khaddar clothes 
did not cost much and d>«r borne, built ages ego by their grand- 
father, was falling into decay while others with them had built big 
bungalows. What were he and his brother then doing with money? 
Were they digging it underground ? _ He had love for his Prophet 
and had given himself to God's cause. If they did not trust him, 
they could appoint another, man, but if they had love for the cause 
and wanted workers, they must give bare living to those who led and 
participated in the campaign of sacrifice. 

As a result of this speech money was subscribed liberally 
to the Khilafat fund. 


Dr. Kitchlew. 

Dr. Kitchlew said that the A kalis Were fightibg for the restora- 
tion of the Maharaja of Nabha, because one of their Gurus bad told 
an ancestor of the Mahfcraja that the Maharaja's home was also the 
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Gum's home. To fulfil that pledge of the Guru, the Akalis wen 
standing to every man to restore the Maharaja to his Gaddi. Must 
not the Muhammadans do the same to carry out the last will of no 
less an authority than their Prophet? He pointed out that the 
Arya Samaj was keeping paid workers to propagate its mission. 
Similarly the Khilafat workers should be appointed. 

The resolution was then adopted. 


Fourth Day’s Sitting 

COCANADA — 1ST JANUARY 19U 

The Khilafat Conference concluded its session on January ist 
late in the night. Some of the most important resolutions of this 
session were passed on this day. The following are important 
resolutions : 

Indian National Pact 

This meeting of the Khilafat Conference accepts the following 
fundamental principles of the Indian National Pact and the Bengal 
Pact: — 

(1) Representation on the basis of population. 

(2) Protection of the rights of minorities. 

(3) Toleration between the different communities of India, and 

(4) ' Full religious and communal freedom. 

It is resolved that the Khilafat Committees all over India and 
other Islamic institutions should give their full consideration to both 
the Pacts and should forward their suggestions on the details of 
the Indian National Pact through the Provincial Khilafat Com- 
mittees to the undermentioned Sub-Committee appointed for the 
purpose, in< which will submit their report to the Central Khilafat 
Committee by the 31st March, 1924— (1) M au l a n a Abul Kalam Asad, 
(a) Maulana Abul Sadir Sahib, (3) T. A. K. Sherwani, and (4) 
Shaih Qureshi (Convener). 

* Freedom of Jarirat*ul*Arab 

This Conference reiterates its former decisions and lays down in 
the clearest terms t! 3 demands of the Indian Mussalmans regarding 
\rabia and tire Arabs. It declares on behalf of the Mussalmans of 
India that they do not for a moment desire the people of JazLrat-til* 
Arp* tc be under any foreign Gover neat even if it be that- of a 
Muslim Fover. The freedom of the Arabs, their advancement and 
national honour is moth dearer to the M' salmaiu of India than 
of other Islamic couatrto. The purpose of the present struggle it 
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therefore to make the Arabs free and safe from f foreign control and 
domination, and that while maintaining their internal freedom the 
Arabs should keep themselves bound up with the Central Islamic 
Khil&fat according to the National and religious tenets of Islam. 
It is however essential that Harmain-i-Sharifain should be under 
the direct control of Khilafat-ul-Muslimin for, according to Islamic 
Shariat, the control and management of pilgrimage is the sole right 
of Khahfa-ul-Muslimin alone. 

Swaraj — an Islamic Duty 

This meeting re-affirms its previous demands and declares on behalf 
of Mussalmans that the attainment of free and national govern* 
ment is not only a political and national but a foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Mussalmans of India that to suffer 
in the path of courage and freedom is their Islamic inheritance. 
It is therefore the duty of Mussalmans that in the struggle for 
Swaraj ya they should not only , work shoulder to shoulder with their 
countrymen and brethren but try to make an example in being 
ahead of them and remain firm in their untiring zeal and energy. 

Muslim National Education 

Another resolution called upon Indian Mussalmans to give their 
immediate and serious attention to all national educational institu- 
tions generally and particularly the National Muslim University 
of Aligarh. If the Mussalmans of India did not give their full 
ami generous help, both moral and monetary, then not only would 
the exis ten ce of the present national institution be imperilled but also 
the aim of national education would be jeopardised for a long time. 



FIFTH SESSION OF 

The Jamait-ul-Ulema Conference 

C0CANADA—29TH DECEMBER 1928 

The fifth session of the Jamait-Ul-Ulema opened at 9 p.m. on the 
29th Dec. The meeting t continued till 1*30 a.m. Maulvi Mohamed 
Umar Kamauli, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates. In supporting the motion of election of Maulvi Syed 
Hussain Ahmad as President; Maulvi Badaun declared that the J amait- 
ul-Ulema was a most competent body to speak on behalf of Muslims 
and to lead them. He declared that when Sir Syed Ahmed started 
the Aligarh College the Ulemas opposed him because they believed 
that the College would do no good but much harm. The justification 
of the Ulemas' views who at the time were considered as reactionaries 
was when the very students (the Ali Brothers) who had loved that 
institution most took up their cudgels to break it. He declared it to 
be the religious duty of the Muslims to side with other communities 
to win freedom. 


The Presidential Address 

Maulvi Syed Hussain Ahmad w'’o was one of the five who were 
tried at Karachi along with the Ali Brothers over the Ulemas' Fatwa 
deliver _d a lengthy presidential address in Urdu. He first dwelt on 
the relation between Islam and Europe and England, and narrat- 
ed how the European countries had, whenever and wherever possible, 
been attacking Islam depriving the Muslim countries of their 
possessions, destroying their power and, besides all tnese, using their 
propaganda activities to prove to the world that the Muslims were 
uncivilised while they themselves were committing every uncivilised 
act and enslaving the Muslims. Among ali European conn* 
tries England, he alleged, was the worst enemy of Islam. 
At Sevres the Allied Powers had buried Islam and it wa* 
only Mustafa Kemal who had frustrated the evil designs of the 
enemies. He further declared that Turkey was left no alternative 
during the *war except to join the Germans, and that another 
proof of British insincerity was that while they held out big 
promises to the Arabs and used them to crush Turkey they had now 
broken all those promises and enslaved them. The attitude of the 
British towards the Muslims in India was not better. The British* 
he declared, destroyed Indian trade. I Iliad her industries and intro- 
duced a system of education inj minus to India. Railways, tele* 
gtaphs and other systems were introduced not to benefit India but 
to further strengthen their bold on India and to exploit her 
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ton and more. Indians ware employed in the Army only 
ns soldiers although the officers* ranks were kept open to 
them. The President farther attacked the Western civilisation 
which the Britishers had introduced in India with all its 
accompaniments o( degrading moral 1 by allowing gambling, cinemato- 
graph and theatrical performances, liquor consumption, etc. In fact, 
as was proved by the Karachi trial, the English Codes of Law in 
India were opposed to the commandments of God. The cause of 
all this degeneration of India and Islam was the British policy. 
The first and foremost duty of Muslims was to stand against the 
Government. The second duty in importance was to rid the holy 
{daces and Jazirat-ul-Arab of foreign control. The third duty of the 
Muslims of India was to work for the freedom of India, both for 
political and religious, — religious because unless India was free, her 
voice of protest against injustice on other Muslim countries would 
not be effective and the Muslims of India, if they felt called upon to 
help their Muslim brethren outside India, either in form of money, 
men or weapons, they could not do so until India was free. He 
believed that as England derived its power from the rule of India, 
that power would wane the moment India was free and Wwgfritd 
would not be able to do any more mischief to Islam, 

Winning of Swaraj— a Religious Duty. 

It was, therefore, the religious duty of the Muslims to win Swaraj 
for India. Moreover, as a result of exploitation of India, a n umber 
of Muslims had become very poor and were embracing other religions 
which they would not have done otherwise. For political considera- 
tions also Swaraj was as essential for Muslims as for any other 
community. Under the present tutelage they could neither improve 
their condition internally nor safeguard their interests outside or 
the interests of their countrymen abroad. Indeed, even if no other 
community worked for Swaraj the Mussalmans should have to work 
for it 


Hindu -Muslim Entente— a Religious Necessity. 

He said, Hindu-Muslim unity was vital; Islam enjoined reliance 
only on God. Even if after the attainment of Swaraj the Hindus 
deserted them, they need not be afraid and should only rely on God. 
Moreover, as Islam required every Muslim to do bis utmost to over- 
come his enemy, the Hindu-Muslim entente which alone could en a bl e 
them to do so was religiously necessary. He fully believed 
though differing in faith the communities of India could remain 
united on the fundamental issues. The army in India consisted of 
soldiers of different faiths and nationalities. When the trumpet 
sounded they all stood together and fought together for the eom mon 
purpose but as soon as they returned from the battle-field all the 
soldiers separated and lived a life according to their, tastes and frit h. 
What was true in the case of the army would be true In the case 
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of India. (Applause). He emphasised that India was the mother* 
land of the Muslims. Here they were to live and die and they must* 
therefore, work for Swaraj as zealously as any other community. 

Tan Shuddhx Movement. 

Referring'to the Hindu Shuddbi Movement, he mid that the 
meaner in which that campaign had been carried on showed that its 
sponsors were the worst enemies of India. Carrying on of 'tabligh* 
(conversion) was their duty but conversion campaigns must keep in 
view that those are to be converted who really believed in that faith. 
The parties opposed to all conversions should keep certain points in 
view hi order to avoid bitter feelings, for instance, no provocative 
words should be used in reference to the founders of the respective 
religions. 

He also felt that considering the speeches and writings of its 
founders the Sangathan movement would prove detrimental to the 
cause of Indian advance. He hoped Congress leaders would keep 
aloof from these two movements as the Congress was a joint politi- 
cal body. He urged the Muhammadans to improve their commu- 
nity but this must not be done with the intention of dominating 
over the other communities. 

Khilafat Questions. 

He said that opinion regarding Khilafat in its relation to the 
Turkish republic must be postponed till all the facts were known. 
In fact, this would be decided by a congregation of Ulemas of Islam.' 
He repudiated the allegation made in some interested quarters that 
the Ulemas* Fatwa declaring it impious and against religion to enter 
the Councils nad been issued to support Gandhi. The Congress 
policy, he declared, might change but the Ulemas’ Fatwa could not. 
Their opposition againsL Council-entry still stood and it had now 
been found out that many of those who were for entering the 
Councils to wreck them merely wanted to go there to work them and 
to use them for their gains. 



Resolutions 


The Jamait passed the following resolutions 

Anoora and the Khilaeat 

On® resolution regarding the position o f the Khttafat declares 
{nil faith in the Angora Government, condemns propaganda 
activities of the enemies of Islam to create m.sundersunding 
about the attitude of Angora, and deplows that even some Muhame- 
dans have allowed themselves to be used by the enemies of Warn 
for this purpose. The Conference asks Indian Mushms not to be 
disturbed because their Shariat can throw « n h 0 “8 f b hght on the^uw- 
tion of the power and position of the Kbilafat. The Jamaitni 
Ulema expresSSi its conviction that the Angora GmwMt rHU 
call a fullv representative body of Islamic Ulemas and leaders of all 
parts of the world to settle this vital question. 

Angora had only recently emergri from war and was b«y ™ttUng 
its internal affairs. The Turks had assured them that they would 
ascertain Muslim opinion on the question. A repuica 

sasfs. ssta-sSSSSS 

Sopport to Bengal Pact 

The resolution on the question of rJJ 

Indian National Pact prepared by Dr. Ansar land La a La] pat Kal 

and the Bengal Pact, the latter is more equi e Coherence 

tive of helpful factors for the attainment of Swar^. The Jfonfewnw 

deplores the hostile attitude towards the B g t The 

the requirements of opinions, examine them 

r^w>e pnndples P oU-^lera^ 
preservation of rights and religious liberty. The Ke^ort^is to^ 
submitted by the end of F ebruary . and af te * fo to be forwarded to 
Executive Committee of the consist of Mania* 

ft. Coort*m X. 

nas Husain Ahmed, Shabbir Anmea, oy «r*faitulla. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan. Masulla Abdul Quadir and KafaituUa. 

IS 
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ance about tike fntore relations b et ween the two commnnities. 
Mr. Zama declared that Mahomedans who were at present hesitat- 
ing to join the movement for freedom would at once throw in 
their lot with them if a satisfactory Pact was concluded. 

The Resolution was passed unanimously. 

Msmorial to Moplah Martyrs 

The Conference in another resolution condemned the atrocities 
committed on Moplahs and declared the train tragedy as the darkest 

S age in British history in India. To perpetuate the memory of 
loplah Martyrs the Conference decided to raise a fitting memorial 
and appointed a committee for the purpose. 

Muslim Control op Holy Places 

The next resolution declared that as it is essential that Jazirat* 
ul-Arab which included Aden should be free from non-Muslim con- 
trol, Indian Muslims should work for its freedom and that as J azi- 
rat-ul-Arab is a vital point, all Eastern nations should also work to 
secure its freedom. 

Swaraj and Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The Conference also adopted a resolution declaring that as 
Swaraj depended on unity, both Hindus and Muhamedans should 
work together to bring about unity. The Conference therefore con- 
demned those activities which are likely to weaken the basis of 
unity and considered their promoters as enemies of the nation. 

Nagpur Muslims Congratulatrd 

Another resolution passed by the Conference deplored the ex- 
cesses committed on Muhamedans at Nagpur and Jhansi and con- 
gratulated Muhamedans of those places on their patience and toler- 
ance. 

Sympathy for Akalis 

The Conference also passed a resolution sympathising with the 
Akalis and characterising as interference with religious liber- 
ties and inherent rights the order of the Government in declaring the 
Gurudwara Committee as an unlawful association. 

A Sikh speaker who is a member of the Gurudwara Committee 
thanked the Conference and assured them of the Akalis' support in 
their straggle. 

Among “other resolutions the Conference (i) condemned the 
shooting at Durgah in Ajmere (2) congratulated the Ali Brothers, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Maulana Hussain Ahmed and others who were tried 
at Karachi, (1) expressed anger at the action of Bombay Govern- 
ment against Moulana Hasrat Mohani and congratulated him, and 
(4) condemned the North Western Frontier administration in pro- 
secuting those who took part in observing the Jazirat ul-Arab Day. 



The AlHndia Khadi Exhibition 

COCANADA — 25 TH DECEMBER 1928 

The following is the text of the address on the opening 
ceremony of the All-India Khadi Exhibition at Cocanada, by 
Dr, P. C. Ray : — 

Friends, when I received your kind invitation to take upon 
myseli the great honour of opening this All-India Khaddar Exhibi- 
tion in the heart of the Andhra country, I confess 1 felt that it 
gave me an opportunity to speak to the representatives of the pro- 
vinces gathered here what 1 feel about Charka and Khadi, an 
opportunity which I cordially appreciate. 

At the very start I must express my annoyance at one thing, 
and I am this time going to speak out, it is in the lip-homage that 
it has now become the fashion to pay to Khaddar ; in the neglect 
and apathy that is again growing on apace about Charka in particular, 
and silent, serious, solid constructive work m general ; in the drown- 
ing of the musical hum of the spinning-wheel, in the more uproarious 
din of the market-place and public- booth. Annoyance is not the 
proper word, — deep anguish creeps on my soul when 1 find that our 
former, age-long inertia and listlessness are invading us again ; and 
that the splendid inspiration and lead that was given to the 
nation by our august leader, Mahatma Gandhi, is ebbing last 
away and getting lost in the morass of sporadic outbursts and 
fussy sensatiors. Let me make ^ayself clear ; 1 have no quarrel, 
not in the least, with sensationalists and political dramatists. Sensa- 
tion and drama have their piace and no mean place in the moulding 
of public opinion and in the vitalise tion of popular enthusiasms — but 
it becomes a disaster if these are allowed to engross our whole atten- 
tion and tax all our energies— If there is not the solid back-ground of 
real, unobtrusive work done by and for the rank and file of the 
people, then all these drar j ultimately degenerate into farce, to the 
infinite chagrin of the patriot and the merriment of the enemy, 
'these remarks are being wrung out of me by the sight that the 
country now presents— the paralysis of well-nigh all our construc- 
tive work— the endless wrangling about the pros and cons of Coun- 
cil-entry that has been our favourite o ecu pet ion for the last ye?r 
and a half, as if that were the only thing that mattered— and 
Charka smd Khaddtu and Naticjial Schools and untouchabihty 
and arbitration and village organisation, all relegated to the setap- 
heap, or at most, verbally mentioned in mock reverence ana then 
brushed quietly aside* what a fall from 19** I Was it for this 
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hair-splitting disquisition on the wonderful efficacy or otherwise 
of the Council-chamber as an infallible patent for obstructive Non- 
Co-operation, that students flocked out of the schools and colleges 
in their tens of thousands, that young and did, men and women, 
vied one another in marching to the jail as if it were a place 
of pilgrimage, that the demos of the country surged and pulsated 
and swayed as it has never before done in our recorded history. 
The nation in its hunger for freedom cried for something more 
substantial, more life-giving than these arid discussions — and for- 
tunate was India that at this crisis of her history she was blessed 
with a Captain who was not pestered with catch-words, but who 
laid down unflinchingly the steep, narrow path that alone can lead 
to salvation. The Captain . is not with us to-day ; but shall we 
falter ? The path of salvation, say the Upanishads, is not easy ? 
sharp as the razor’s edge, difficult of access, difficult of progress, — 
this is what the wise men , say. But mark you, my friends — this 
and none other is the way. 

Perhaps in the fulness of my heart I have spoken more passion- 
ately than I ought to have done— but I confess that the state of 
things in Bengal, so far as constructive work is concerned, is such 
that it has filled my heart with infinite sadness — perhaps, and I fer- 
vently hope it may be so, the state of things is more hopeful, more 
promising, more encouraging in other provinces, in your own Andhra 
for "sample— and perhaps the seed, the little seed that our Master- 
Ga.dener planted with so much care and solicitude and sacrifice 
will yet sprout forth and develop and expand into a giant tree of 
spanless girth, 

Charka. 

Of the various items of v .nstructive work that lie before the 
nation, and on which so much emphasis were laid by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the m >st important and the mos'- urgent for the economic 
prosperity of the people is the universal adoption of the Chr.rka. 
What method is there which is available, to every body, even the 
poorest and the weakest, and which may enable every one, man and 
woman alike, to add substantially to his daily income t Such a 
method can only consist in removing the indispensable wants which 
everybody feels and which can be accomplished by means, within 
everybody's reach. And what other method is there which supplies 
all these desiderata excepting the homely Charka which ev> n the 
frailest wwnan can use and even the poorest can procure or manu- 
facture and repair for themselves, and which would double the 
average daily income of the Indian proletariat, or if you prefer 
reckoning in kind, would do away with the peasants' doth- bill 
altogether and also leave some margin behind ? There is absolutely 
none other, in the nature of things there can be none other, except- 
ing agriculture, and agriculture does not exhaust all the energies 
and the time of the peasant. At the most generous Calculation 
U occup’cs him for hot more than eight months, in eora® parti 
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tit the country considerably less, and tbe remainder of the 
year is practically spent in idleness and wasted. So much for 
the men-folks ; as for tbe women-folk practically throughout 
the year they can devote some little time to spinning which would 
more than suffice to clothe the whole family for tbe year. Even 
from the argumentative point of view, this sounds convincing 
enough ; but here I can say from ‘personal experience during the 
organisation of relief-works in connection with the Khulna famine 
and tbe North Bengal floods that this is not mere theory but the 
barest practical truth. Had the ryot an alternative and supple* 
mentary means of livelihood to fall back upon, he would not have 
been at his wit’s end for the failure ot a single season's crop. And 
when we have tried to introduce spinning by the supply of Charka 
and of cottcn, the poor peasants, men and women alike, have simply 
looked upon it as a God-send after observing the actual results. 

That 1 have not exaggerated a bit will be evident from a few 
very simple figures. What is the average annual income of an 
Indian ? Naoraji, Digby and Romesh Dutt have discussed the 
question threadbare ; and Lord Curzon after having joined issue 
with them, came to the comfortable conclusion that the Indian, 
prosperous under British rule, can boast of the magnificent income 
of Ks. 30/- per head annually. Lord Curzon’s reputation for 
veracity is well-known ; let us therefore not doubt the correctness 
of this estimate. £ven with this Viceregal estimate, however, the 
daily income works cut at about an anna and a quarter, or five 
pice per t ;y. Let us now see what addition to this income can be 
made by the adoption of tbe spinning-wheel. If a Charka is worked 
eight houis a day. then a practised spinner can earn 2 annas. If, 
to be more cautious in our estit ate, we reduce the number of hours 
as well as the rate of pi xiuction, even then there is not the shadow 
of doubt that the daily income is doubled. 

I need not dilate upon this point, the figures speak for them* 
selves. Another point should also be remembered. Spinning does 
not stand by itself ; if it is universally adopted as a home-industry, 
it lends a fillip to and kc-ps moving a host of other simple village 
industries, when an entire village takes to Charka, the weaving* 
loom also becomes brisk ; side by side, the dyer, the carpenter also 
find occupation. In fact, spinning may be regarded as the key 
industry of village life, the only home-industry par excellence, and 
it goes far towards making the villages self-contained in the matter 
of our indispensable requirements. The spirit of enterpr is, and 
briskness and self-reliance that such an organisation connotes would 
soon bring new life into our villages and would prevent them from 
falling in co decay that is at present gradually overusing them. 

If we tr ansla te these figures hom the individual to the national 
seals, then the effect seems staggering. Taking the population of India 
to be roughly thirty-two crores, the to pal income, according to Lord 
Curson’s computation, would amount to nine hundred 11**7 °wfe 
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of rupees per year. Now if only one-fourth of the population would 
spin two hours daily, then the national annual income will be 
increased by ninety crores. This is on account of spinning alone 
without taking into consideration the increase due to weaving this 
yam and also the additional income accruing to other professions, the 
carpenters and smiths, for supplying the accessoiies. And as a mere 
element iir this stupeudous whine, tne annual drain abroad of sixty 
to seventy crorcs of rupees on the score of piece-goods would stop 
and would remain in our country to enrich and nourish the life-blood 
of our half-starved peasantry. 

Some people may ridicule these figures and say that their stag* 
gering magnitudes themselves prove their absurdity, One can only 
pity them. 1 he narrow grpves along which their ideas travel made 
it very difficult for them to visualise the gigantic effects of an 
industry that is universally adopted,— even the much-inflated and 
over-capitalised joint-stock companies, trusts, and combines can be 
nowhere near approaching them. This universal adoption is what 
makes such an industry potent. 

The Question of Distribution. 

The question of distribution is of very great importance. If it 
had been simply a question of stopping the drain ol money outwards 
and of keeping the money somewhere in the country, then the 
purpose would have been equally served by big capitalist concerns, 
by the creation of a number of giant electric-power mills, and so on. 
But for the purpose of c' -nbution, mills an<_ bi" manufacturing 
concerns arc wholly incompe'ri.. Mills can only reap profits, they 
cannot distribute them. Ai. i i... problem of distiibution is not a 
whit less urgent than the protiem of production. Wnat do we gain 
if -the millions of our countrymen starve while the few fortunate mill- 
owners fatten on their unnatural gains ? Only inequity in wealth 
Will be created ; the spectre of hunger and unemployment will stare 
us in the face in an uglu. *orm ; and a class-war, of dimensions the 
most appalling, will inevit: *-iy ensue, adding another most complex 
element to our already sufficiently complex problem. 1 need not 
La understood as saying by th:.i that all big scale indust. ies are to be 
smashed — the thing cannot be disposed of so airily— and 1 could not 
even if I would. But surely you will agree with me that if the same 
result can be brought about by means much the less harmful, surely 
hat werd* preferable. This work of distribution is, as 1 said, done 
almost automatically by tl adoption of the Charka. As Mahatma 
Gandhi once very beautifully put, “Mo amount ot human ingenuity 
can manage to distribute water over the whole land as a shower of 
rain can- Mo irrigation department, no rules of precedence, no 
inspection, and no water-cessi Everything is done with an ease 
and gentleness that by their very perfection evade notice. The 
spinning-wheel, too, has got the same power of distributing work 
pad wealth in millioos of bouses in the simplest way imaginable," ’ 
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jAa easy, healthy and natural process of increaring the wealth 
of the country, and a smooth and automatic way of univenalislna 
the Incidence of that wealth— that is what the Charka represents. 
And it is not. to tell the truth, a new and untried system invented 
by quacks for the cure of our economic distemper The SDinmna 
wheel is not an innovation in India; it is. on the contrary perhaps 
the longest standing industry, next to agriculture in India's historv 
Not even a century ago, the spinning-wheel was the rule, and not the 
exception, in every village household. It would be sufficient to rive 
a few extracts from the statistical observations of Dr Francis 
Buchanan's economic enquiries in Southern and Northern India 
conducted between 1798 and 1814. They will go to show how wide- 
spread this industry was throughout the country, and how manv 
hundreds and thousands of our men, women and children worked at 
it— mostly in their leisure hours— each day and earned crores of 
rupees annually. 01 

*• In the districts of Patna and Behar with a population 
of 33,64,420 souls, the number of spinners was 3,30 436 Bv far 
the greater part of them spun only a few hours in the afternoon 
and upon the average estimate the whole value of the thread that 
each spun in a year was worth Rs. 7-2-8 giving a total annual 
income of Rs. 23.67,277, and by a similar calculation, the raw 
material at the retail price will amount to Rs. 12.86.277, bavin* a 
profit of Rs. 10,81,00 for the spinners, or Rs. 3-4-0 per spinner B 
" In the district of Shahabad, spinning was the chief industry. 
*. 59.500 women were employed in spinning and spun yarn to the 
value of Rs 22.50,000 a year. Deducting the value of cotton each 
woman had something left to her to add to the income of the family 
to which she belonged. (Now-a-days these 22 lacs would at least 
represent five times the amount i.e , over one crore of rupees). 

“In the Bhagalpnr district (with a population of 20,19000 
where all castes were permitted to spin, 1,60.000 women spent a 
part of their time in spinning and each made an annual income of 
Rs. 4} after deducting the cost of cotton. This was added to the 
family income. 


“In the Gorakhpur district (population 13,83,495) 1,75,600 
women found employment m spinning and made an annual income 
of Rs. 2| per head. 

“ In the Dinajpore district (with a population of 300,000) 
cotton spinning, which was the principal manufacture, occupied' the 
leisure-hours of all women of higher rank and of the gnaterpart 
of the farmers’ wives. Even the women of the Brahmans here 
employ themselves in this usual industry. Three rupees was the 
annual income each woman made by spinning in her afternoon 
hours. 

“In the Purneah district (population 22,40 300) all castes consi- 
dered spinning honourable an i a very large proportion of women of 
the district did some spinning in their leisure hours. 
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"In Eastern Mysore women of all castes except Brahmans 
bought cotton and wool at weekly markets, span at home, and sold 
the thread to weavers. Men and women thus found a profitable 
occupation. In Coimbatore, the wives of all the low-class cultivators 
were great spinners. 

"The statistics of weavers show that they also were as numerous 
as tiie spinners. In the Patna city and Behar districts the total 
number of looms employed in the manufacture of chaddars and table* 
cloth was 750, and the value of the annual manufacture was Rs. 
540,000. leaving a profit of Rs. 81,400 deducting the value of thread. 
This gave a promt of Rs. 108 for each loom worked by three persons 
or income of Rs 36 a year for each person. But the greater part of 
the cloth-weavers made coarse cloth for country use to the value of 
Rs. 24,38,621 after deducting the cost of thread. This gave a profit 
of Rs 28 for each loom. 

"In Shahabad weavers worked in cotton only. 7,025 houses of 
weavers worked in cotton and had 7,950 looms. Each loom made an 
annual income of Rs 20 J a year and each loom required the labour 
of a man and his wife as well as one boy or girl. But as a family 
can not be supported for less than Rs. 48 a year, it is suspected that 
the income of each loom given above is understated. 

"In the Bhagalpore district, some worked in silk alone. A great 
many near the town made Tasar fab: ics of si k and cotton intermix- 
ed ; 3,275 looms were so employed that the annual profit of each 
weaver employed in the mixed silk and cotton industry was calcu- 
lator to be Rs. 46 besides what the women made. 

"For the weaving of cotton cloth there were 7,279 looms. Each 
loom yielded a profit of Rs. 32 a year. 

"In the Gorakhpore district there were 5,134 families of weavers 
possessing 6,174 looms, and the average income brought by each 
loom was Rs. 88 a year. 

"In the Dungarpur district ‘Maldai" cloth was manufactured. It 
consisted of warp and cotton woof. 4000 looms were employed in 
this work, and it was said that each loom made Ks. 20 worth of cloth 
in a month. About 800 looms were employed in making larger 
pieces in the form of Elahis. 

"In Eastern Mysore cotton weavers made clith for home use as 
silk weavers produced a strong rich fabric. Workmen who made 
cloth with silk borders earned 6 annas a day and those who made 
silk dotib earned 4 annas." 

Eloquent Figures. 

These figures are eloquent. Crores of rupees were earned by , 
these spinners and weavers by following this calling. And this ; 
universal adoption was the reason why India not only clothed: 
herself but helped nations beyond the seas. And as Mahatma 
very pertinently remarked.. — “ The decentralisation of the 
Industry— every village, town and district having always at its 
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SrfKSJ-Sl “*? ^PP’y « it needed— automatically facilitated 
2? 2.22? >av f i *• cownmer from Railway, Excise, and 

•fl sorts of tariffs and middlemen's profits of which he is a victim 
so*aay. If we cannot return to these days, though there is no 
reason except our own bias and doubt why we should not, can we 
not at Inst so organise our industries as to do away without much 
delay with the foreign cloth with .which our markets are being 
dumped to-day ?" 


The whole position has been very beautifully put in a nutshell 
Mahatmaji “ Some consider that I am putting back the hands 
of the block of progress by attempting to replace mill -made cloth 
and mill-spun yarn. Now, I am making no such attempt at all. 
I have no quarrel with the mills. My views are invariably simple. 
India requires nearly 13 yards of cloth per head per year. She 
produces, I believe, less than half the amount. India grows all the 
cotton she needs. She exports several million bales of cotton to 
Japan and Lancashire and receives much of it back in manufactured 
calico, although she is capable of producing all the cloth and all the 
yarn necessary for supplying her wants by hand-weaving and hand- 
spinning. India needs to supplement her main occupation, agricul- 
ture, with some other employment. Hand-spinning is the only such 
employment for millions. It was the national employment a 
century ago. it is not true to say that economic pressure and 
modern machinery destroyed hand-spinning and hand-weaving; 
The great industry was destroyed, or almost destroyed by extra- 
ordinary and immoral means adopted by, ‘the East India Company. 
This national industry is capable of being revived by exertion and 
a C ““S« in the national taste, without damaging the mill-industry. 
If this employment were revived, it would prevent crores of rupees 
from being annually drained from the country and distribute the 
amount among lakhs of poor women in their own cottages." 

The beauty and simplicity of this programme, thus outlined 
in dear, laconic language, by Mahatma Gandhi leaves nothing to 
be. desired. Yet objections have been urged against its adoption — 
objections theoretical and practical, historical and economic, and 
what not? It has been emphasised that the Cbarka is a rank 
economic heresy in these days of steam-driven, electridty-driven, 
patrol-driven machineries; that it would be nothing short of a 
disaster to civilisation if modern up-to-date time-saving method? 
were again to give place to these crude, primitive methods ; tha 
the adoption of such inefficient methods would be sheer waste o 
time which might have been much better utilised in other ways 
that it is practically impossible, even had it been desirable, for the 
Chwfc a to live in competition with mill ; that not merely in India 
but in every other part of the world, the spindle and the hand-lqom 
were In vogue before the Industrial Revolution, but that everywhere 
they had died a natural death as instruments of mass-production, 
and if we might judge from history, the result could act be Other* 
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wi<« in India ; that the Ganges cannot be forced beck to Gengotri J 
and similariy in these days of rapid commontcation and easy 
transport, in these days of telegraphs and telephones, of giant ocean- 
liners and railway trains, airships and motorcars, the vision of snng 
little self-contained villages ensconced in their quiet meadows, living 
by themselves and for themselves is a Utopian vision— gone for 
ever and never to return. 

The objections are formidable enough : thev do not frighten me 
however, for I do not dispute the truth and force of most of these 
statements ; only I feel that this solid battery of arguments is some- 
what misplaced— for I do not dream of emulating the achievements 
of Don Quixote of famous memory. I am not <mt to tilt at wind- 
mills, 1 have not taken a vow of ridding the fair bosom of mother 
India of the unsightly spectacle of whirling dynamos and smoking 
chimneys— my plans are not half as ambitious, indeed, mv antece- 
dents. i venture to think, are guarantee enough that 1 am not Hk-ly 
to suffer from a particularly virulent type of anti-machinery obsession, 
or anti-Western bias. I have visited Europe four times and have 
lived altogether eight years in England. And in a manner it has 
been my privilege to be instrumental in introducing in Bengal at 
least one aspect of Western civilisation. Close upon a centurv ago, 
the great German Chemist Liebig laid down that the index of 
civilisation of a country is the amount of soap it consumed and he 
iurther asserted that the industrial progress of a country was 
measured by the output of its Sulphuric Acid. And it so happens 
that 1 am intimately connected with several concerns — one of which 
manufactures soaps in large quantities and which I trust invites 
competition with imported stuffs — and another the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., bids fair to be the bigg*** producer 
in India of Sulphuric Acid and its accessory products. With these 
ctr ificates and testimonials dulv laid before von, T th ; nk you will 
Concede that when 1 plead fnr the Charka and the hand-loom as the 
means of the economic salvation for our unhappy motherland, I do 
so with my eyes wide open and with full consciousness of what 
modem machinery can achieve. 

I am in this respect in a much more fortunate position than 
Mahatma)!, whose life was rendered almost miserable by his critics 
for his a»leged vendetta against western civilisation. But in this 
matter even he spoke ont in no uncertain voice that whatever his 
individual tfition of ideal social economy might be, he had declared 
no ‘jehad’ against mills. He said : 

•• Do I want to put back the hand of the clock of progress? 
Do 1 want to replace the mills by hand-spinning and hand-weaving? 
Do 1 want to replace the railway by the country-cart ? Do I want 
to destioy machinery altogether ? These questions have been asked 
by some journalists and public men. My answer is : I would not 
Beep over the disappearance of machinery or consider it a calamity, 
vrui, | have no design upon machinery as such. What I want to do 
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at the present moment is to supplement the production of yarn and 
cloth through our mills, save the millions we send out of India, 
and distribute them in our cottages. 1 his I cannot do unless and 
until the nation is prepared to devote its leisure-hours to hand* 
spinning”. 

Nxbd of Universal Rkaddar-Spinning 

Really this question of competition, this economic bogey that 
is paraded by theorists, we do not contemplate. If it comes to ’he 
commercialisation of Khadder, of selling in the market like any 
other commodity and buying by strange customers, then I confess 
that there is very little chance oi competing in point of price with 
piece-goods turned out in large quantities by up-to-date machinery 
with its labour-saving devices. What then do we mean ? We mean 
this, that spinning be taken up as an essentially domestic pro- 
gramme, worked in every household, out of cotton grown in the 
cottage compound, the thread woven into cloth either by the family 
or by the neighbouring village-weaver on the payment of a nominal 
remuneration, and intended for the use of the family members 
themselves. Just as kitchen-work is undertaken in every household 
by the members of the family and eatables are not intended or 
purchased by cash-payment from any huge hotel or restaurant, in 
exactly similar a fashion should the clothing be provided for. The 
question of sale and purchase, of price and competition, would 
simply not arise. A.t the present moment, when cotton cultivation 
has not yet been universally resorted to, the cotton of course w ill 
have to be purchased. But even this should not be allowed to con- 
tinue; the aim should be to p ant cotton in every householder’s 
grounds, and out of the product of those plants the family’s clothing 
should be manufactured. This should be the method of work : pre- 
pared doth, at least ordinary every-day cloth, as you do your food, 
as a household requirement ; abolish it as a marketable commodity, a 
subject of sale and barter. The competition bogey would thin 
vanish into thin air. 

Of course, if surplus yarn is turned out, and if cloth is woven 
out of that, naturally that will goto the market ard .vho 

want cloth will buy it. There will not ’•*, any dearth of buyo. • be- 
cause there «. a ays will be people who have not got time » : toe 
leisure to prepare their cloth for themselves— they may be engaged 
in more profitable occupations, in more a.duous professions— they 
have no other alternative but to buy cloth. This mtution of people 
who have no leisure to spin and who fiuJ it much more profitable to 
utilise their energies in other ways, reminds me of a very cheap 
ridicule t " is sometimes flung at the exponents of Khaddar— viz, 
that we want, everybody to give up all other work, and devote his 
time to spinning alone, nven "The Nation” the famou' T -onion 
Weekly, which is remarkable (or its breadth of outlook, once wrote : — 

“lo go back to the spinning wheel it a retrogression • The 
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attempt is pitiful and even ludicrous, when young men who should 
be studying at the university are invited to do with their hands and 
feet; the works of dull toil, what a machine would do as well m one 
hour.'* 

Of course the remark is quite justified if one seriously calls upon 
all young men to do so. but that is not what actually happened. 
When a new movement is initiated, the intelligentsia must take it up 
before it can filter down to the masses. The educated classes must 
set the fashion ; and the masses will not look upon the work as 
degrading and menial, and that is why in the beginning of the move- 
ment, everybody, student and professional men alike, were asked to 
devote some part of their time to spinning. When we come to the ques- 
tion of a practical programme, however, it is easily understood that 
this message of Charka is essentially a message for our peasants and 
workers, the teeming millions of India, who have got their leisure 
time to devote to this work. And as I have pointed out already, 
this labour, which brings a profit that means a mere pittance to the 
favoured few, spells to them the difference between semi-starva- 
tion and a full meal. It is the salvation of the Indian proletariat. 

John Stuart Mill, the great apostle of Political economy, is of 
opinion that to bring about a change in the existing deplorable state 
of affairs, a turu-over in the mentality of both the labouring classes 
and their employers is necessary, that both these classes must com- 
bine for general, at all events, for public and social purposes and not, 
as hitherto, solely for narrowly interested ones. But the capacity to 
do this had always existed in mankind, and is not, nor is ever likely 
to be, extinct. "Education, habit and the cultivation of the senti- 
ment will make a common man dig or ‘weave' for his country as 
readily as fight for his country." 

However that is in passing. When the ideal that I have envi- 
saged comes to pass, when the spinning-wheel is humming in every 
shouse, when it is catering for the cloth in every family, the complaint 
of high prices will no longer be heard — in fact the question of prices 
will not crop up at all. There need not then be the fear of competi- 
tion with cheaply turned -out foreign piece-goods. And so long as 
that happy state of thing is not reached, I think it is not asking too 
much of our patriotic countrymen to sacrifice something in the shape 
of higher prises for the support of home-made goods. Ours is not a 
National Government, ever on the alert for the protection of nascent 
industries ; we must substitute for state-imposed protective tariff, 
our own preference for our indigenous products. As we all vowed in 
1905, we must buy Swadeshi goods even at a sacrifice. Of course 
this state of comparatively high prices must not be regarded as the 
normal state of things — people must not be expected to resort to 
sacrifice as a normal and permanent course of action— we must take 
steps to turn out piece^oods in quantities so ample as f ~ bring dosra 
the price automatically— otherwise mere cries of boycott and spoil* 
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die injections of political enthusiasms will all end in smoke, and per- 
haps give rise to irritation and disgust. Supply must be increased — 
there is no shirking that question. Those oi us who think that the 
deficiency can be made up by the starting of a number of high- 
power mills are quite welcome to do so-r-I have not the least quarrel 
with them. Only as I have pointed out before they solve only that 
part of the problem — viz that of production ; they leave the question 
of distribution exactly where it was. Still, let those who believe in 
mills start them. But such big establishments require mints of 
money and cannot be called into existence for the mere asking — they 
require time to organise. While therefore capitalists are thinking 
about the setting up of big mills, the country cannot wait — we must 
set about;putting our houses in order, we must see that the cloth- 
problem is solved at the earliest possible moment and no other 
method can do that except the introduction of home-spinning. 
Apart from all the other considerations that have been set forth 
above in favour of the adoption of the Charka, from this very com- 
monsense and practical point of view also, the urgency of the step is 
dear. 

Not ▲ Rams Economic Heresy. 

I think, my friends, you will now agree with me that, after all, 
the good old Charka is not such a rank economic heresy as we might 
be attempted to think at the first glance. It cannot be dismissed with 
a contemptuous sneer as a crude mediaeval anachronism. It is per- 
haps high time that economists gave up their high-brow attitude. 
Doctrinaire economics of the Manchester brand does not perhaps 
r veep round the universe with the same flush of uninterrupted suc- 
cess as it used to do before. And its most a'-le exponents have been 
obliged to confess that it is after all not an exact science, but is very 
much a social science — affected and modified by the variations in the 
conditions of social economy in various parts oi the world. The cult 
of efficiency and labour-saving which came to be regarded as sacro- 
sanct in the first glamour of the industrial revolution has now come 
to be regarded with a bit of suspicion. Machinery, which nearly 
threatened to supplant man, the twentieth century has succeeded in 
taking down from its false pedestal, at least in theory, and relegating 
to its proper place as the serva: , and not the master oi man. Th. 
tedium, the dullness, the drab u .rmity, the soulless grinding, the 
thoughtless centralisation that machinery leads to, has now been 
recognised — the cry has now been openly raised — "Back to the man I 
Baca to the villages I" The repose! ul activity, the healthy variety, 
the fine individuality of the village worker, working in the bosom of 
his family amidst his quiet surroundings has now extorted its due 
meed of praise even from the most dryras*dust economist. Even in 
industrial Rngiand go early as forty years ago, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain rep resenting sooty Birmingham along with his he n c hm an Jesse 
Collins stood up for "three acres and a cow" ; and while I am writing 
these lines, my attention has been drawn to Premier Baldwin's pits* 
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oua plea for the preservation of small cottage industries. Listen to 
wnat ne says : 

“ Government proposes not only to keep men in rural districts, 
but to do something to prevent destruction ol small but ancient in- 
dustries throughout the country-side, the industries of the Blacksmith, 
the Wheel-wright, the Saddler and others." 

If that is the outlook even iu England advocated by the greatest 
thinkers and statesmen there, how infinitely more necessary is it in 
India wnere tue traditions are entirely ior the cottage industries ? 
in our blind veneration lor dogmas about economic progress, not 
overmuch applicable to our social economy, we cannot alford to risk 
our all. 

This disintegration, this disaster that is taking place before our 
very eyes, did not escape the observation ol the very shrewed 
observer, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who says in his “Awakening 
of India" : — 

“These changes in Indian economy, it is said, have to come 
because they are incidents in the path ol progress. That is the only 
obiter dictum ol our western blindness and arrogance. We live 
under the delusion that there is no emancipation except through 
the disintegration ol social organisation, in the old days there 
was an organisation which made the inter-dependence ol the 
various luuctions in social liie real. Exchange was in the first 
place internal to community. There was a common wealth. The 
uespisfed money-lender was a necessary social lunctionary. Now 
that is broken up. The individual cultivator has been dragged into 
wide relationships. He gets price ior his products and he pays his 
obligations in coin. The economic community is broken up. Ex- 
change of service has given place to purchase of service. Produce 
is taken away and the pnee of it remains, and this pnee is subject to 
many fluctuations in value, to which the piudi ier under the vanish- 
ing economic conditions was not subject. 1 he money-lender from 
being a social functionary has become a parasite, individual capi- 
talism is proving itself to be even more destructive of the best that 
is in India where its operation* ate alien to the civilisar' - . of the 
country than it has proved to be in the West, where it has not been 
so alien. The ways of Western progress are not the ways ol Eastern 
progress.* it is simply abt, rd for us to look complacently cn anc c 
the ancient methods of credit upset, the ancient protections from 
famine swept away, and the ancient balance and economy destroyed, 
and rejoice that through this ruin, progress comes." 

Similar ideas have been given vent to by Tolstoy and o*her 
eminent Russian writers. 

“ The extreme proverty of the country was not due so 

touch to the unequal distribution of land, nor to a false economic 
tendency as to the xatber A remature ”'liux 01 European Civilisation 
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with the Railways, producing an exaggerated centralisation in the 
cities. creating new luxuries and new industries at the expense of 
agriculture, and further introducing the huge credit system with its 
concomitant stock-exchange gambling.*' 

"Their present Railways ‘called into existence not by an econo- 
mic but by a Political necessity,* were detrimental to agriculture, 
because they brought in their train the development of industries and 
the system of credit fatal to it. Just as the over-development of one 
particular organ in an animal would be a hindrance to its general 
development, so all these factors, ‘unquestionably necessary in 
Europe that was ready for them*, were a hindrance to the general 
development of the wealth of Russia, because ‘it removed the 
important and pressing question of organising agriculture.** 

** The question at this moment is whether we have not 

weakened * The springs of life* by the extention •• of Railways ?** 

"Not Railways properly speaking but the general 

tendency of which Railways may be considered as the outward 
expression and svmbol. We hurry and push and hustle for the good 
of humanity 1 * The world is becoming too noisy, too commercial I* 
groans some solitary thinker. ‘Undoubtedly it is, but the noiae 
of waggons bringing bread to starving humanity is of more value 
than tranquilitv of soul,’ replies another triumphantly and passes 
on with an air of pride. As for me, I don’t believe in these waggons 
bringing bread to humanity. For ‘founded on moral principle* 
these waggons mav well even in the act of carrying bread to 
humanitv coldly exclude a considerable portion of humanity from 
enjoying it ; that has been seen more than once. ..." 

No truer words of warning were ever uttered. India cannot 
afford to ignore it if Rhe is to live. The reign of the machine has 
not been much of an undiluted success even in the West where it 
has grown naturally. Is it likely to be a success in India where it is 
only being transplanted as an exotic ? Look at America, the 
paradise of modem Croesuses. Only the other day. I was reading 
an account of the congested slums of New York— the city of sky- 
scrapers where the children of the working classes are on an 

average ts lbs. underweight for being brought up in rank Mephisto- 
phelean atmosphere. With painful and fatal precision, a homeless, 
propertvless. shiftless, debased and demoralised proletariat dogs the 
footsteps of an unbridled industrialism. And at the other extremity, 
a hide-bound plutocracy revels in heartless enjoyment of its demonic 
power, and everybody, prince and peasant alike cam' out its 
mandate and further its ends. And as a result of this terrific clash, 
Marxism, LeniJism, Bolshevism rear their portentous heads, threat- 
iring to engulf all civilisation in a stupendous cataclysm. 

Dark is our outlook, if this thing goes on unchecked— if the 
prophetic warning of seers and thinkers to betake to a healthier 
course of action is unheeded. This ceaselcssjrestless din and bustle, 
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this unsightly ungainly defacement of humanity, tills ugly hideous 
defilement of nature must cease if the world is to regain its health 
and normality. Grace and beauty it has none, — none of tiie sparkle 
of life's efflorescence — it is all dull and drab and sordid. If you 
look at it aesthetically, the thing is execrable. 

This aspect of modem civilisation has also been very vividly 
described by Dr. R. Austin Freeman. Contrasting the gracelessness 
of modem civilisation with the healthy charm of hand labour, he 
mentions the very item of our present discourse — home-spun doth— 
and he proceeds : 

" If we chose to dothe ourselves in home-spun which would last 
half a life-time instead of in cheap machine-made garments which 
wear out in two or three years, one old industry might be revived. 
There is much to be said for making national dress reform a practical 
question. We ought to accustom oursdves to think of the condi- 
tions under which everything that we buy is produced. We should 
then take much more pleasure in a hand-made artide, with some 
individuality in it, than in a standardised product of a great factory, 
which speaks nothing but soul-less, irksome labour. We are now 
suffering from standardised minds as well as from standardised 
commodities ; and they suit each other.” 

The learned Doctor has hit the right nail on the head — our 
disease is that of standardised minds. Unless and until we can shake 
this off. — shake off this habit of thinking to order— and begin to look 
about for oursdves and get into touch with the real heart of things, 
we cannot hope to attain salvation, economic, political or otherwise! 
Mental paralysis must go — we have heard a great deal about slave 
mentality — this is slave mentality, and this must be abjured. 

We are apt to hear in season and out of season that India is an 
agricultural country. But it is not true ; she was an industrial as wdl 
as an agricultural country. Mr. Montgomery Martin in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1840 says, “India is as much a manu- 
facturing country as an agricultural ; and he who would seek to 
reduce her to the position of an agricultural country seeks to lower 
her in the scale of civilisation. I do not believe that India is to 
become the agricultural farm of England ; she is a manufacturing 
country, her manufactures of various descriptions have existed for 
ages and hayp ever been able to be competed with by any nation, 
wherever fair-play has been given to them. I speak not now of her 
Dacca Muslins and her Kashmere Shawls, but of various articles 
which die has manufactured in a manner superior to any part of the 
world. To reduce her now to an agricultural country would bean 
injustice to India." 

But she was reduced hdplesslv to the condition of having to 
depend entirely on agriculture. How it was brought about is a 
matter of common knowledge* The literature of the Victorian period of 
British Rule teem with &cta and each one of the indictments is serious 
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enough to make one shudder with horror at the barbarity practised 
to throttle a nation's source of wealth and production. In the days 
of the Musalmans. India prospered. Just on the entry of the East 
India Company in India and about the time of the dismemberment ot 
the Empire of the great Moghuls, India was full of wealth and life. 
Boltz in his “Consideration on Indian Affairs" writes, “Delhi without 
the aid of silver or gold mines was in her times of prosperity a 
receptacle into which the gold and silver of the greatest part of the 
world had been flowing by regular channels for ages, till foreign 
invaders interrupted its course. This great influx of wealth was 
owing first to the extraordinary fruitfulness of the dependent domi- 
nions. secondly to the sober industry of the inhabitants, either applied 
to agriculture which was. greatly encouraged , or to manufacturing 
those commodities which have for many ages been in esteem through- 
out the world, and thirdly to the strong protection granted to the 
merchants." 


Instead of giving protection to the Indian Industries, England 
used her utmost skill and power to crush her industries. It is pain- 
ful to go through all that England deliberately did to injure India. 
Mr. Montgomery Martin left for India, having lived with the people 
for a long time. He came to love them and we read with wonder, 
passages expressing his love for the people and abhorence for the 
injustice done to her by England : — 

“We have, during the period of a quarter of a century, compelled 
the Indian territories to receive our manufactures, our woollens, duty 
free, our cotton at 2 J per cent, and other articles in proportion, 
while we have continued during that period to levy almost prohibi- 
tory duties or duties varying from 10 to 20.30, 50. too, 500 and *000 
per cent upon articles, the produce from our territories. Therefore the 
crv that has taken place for free trade in India has been a free trade 
from this countrv, not a free trade between India and this country. 

The decav and destruction of Surat, of Dacca, of 

Murshidabad and other places where native manufactures have been 
carried on, is too painful a fact to dwell upon. Ido not consider that 
it. has been in the fair course of trade. I tlunk it has been the power 
of the stronger exercised over the weaker. 

In course of the recital of instances of barbarous oppression 
practised on Indian weavers and artisans, Boltz ^jites . and the 
winders of raw silk called Nagaads have been treaty vnth such in- 
justice, that instances have been known of cutting ® histo . 

to prevent their being forced to wind silk. N ®mnlnved the 

rian Wilson would exclaim : “The foreign manuf^turer employed the 

arms of political injustice to keep down and u ^ . terms ” 

competitor with whom he could not have contended on equal terms. 

This quotation is from Wilson who wrote m 1013. 

The quotation is old history, but the policy Ja^iinaha 

thrive at the expense of Indian industries stUl continues unabated. 


14 
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Dutfc writes m late as iqoi that ''the bread of Indian artisan and 
manufacturer is still leavened with a sense of injustice and no 
statesmen has yet seriously endeavoured to protect, foster and 
revive their old and ruined industries. Lancashire would not permit 
anv such endeavour, if it was made." 

Hut? To UsBxa in Nxw Eua. 

1 would now uric the educated men of India to consider if they 
would still stoop to be clothed at the hands of the same Lanca- 
shire in whose interest our country has been so far degraded and 
rendered destitute. Would not the fine pieces of foreign cotton- 
goods hang heavily on our body ? I utter not these in hatred to 
Lancashire but out of love to the millions who would get a morsel 
of food if you, educated men, would cease to be clothed by foreigners, 
for your example will filter down and help to usher in a new era 
in our industrial, economic, and also assuredly, in our political life. 

I am afraid, my friends, l have tired out your patience by this 
long and somewhat discursive homily — I beg to be excused — it is 
■o difficult to stop when anything touches the heart so nearly, and 
so many issues are raised. Really much of what has been said 
ought to be unnecessary, for I flatter myself that I am arguing to 
the convinced — and convinced by one far greater than myself, not 
merely by words but by the force of his living example. That frail 
figure, loin-clothed in Khaddar, eloquent in its very silence, roused 
India as by electric thrill, from one end to the other, and moved 
her to spare no pains in realising the ideal her great leader had 
placed before her. t can only add my feeble voice to that soul- 
stirring appeal which ought not to stand in need of any such 
addition. 

As l conclude, my eyes are turned to the Yerravada gaol — inside 
the iron-bars of which lies encaged the mortal frame of the patriot- 
saint of modern India, the purest and noblest soul that ever drew 
breath, he who thought out and preache- 1 and lived the gospel of 
India's salvation. Though to our infinite sorrow and shame his 
mortal frame still lies there, we know his spirit is ever with us, 
ever ready to rouse U3 and inspire us whenever we are lapsing into 
inertia. May that spirit and that shining example ever lead us on 
in our quest for freedom ! Mav we ever be worthv of our great 
Exemplar! MAHATMA GANDHI KI JAY! 



FIRST SESSION OF THE 

All-India Volunteers’ Conference 

COO AN AD A— 25111 DECEMBER 1928 

The first All-India Volunteer*’ Conference^*** held at Cocan ade on tha 
25th Dec 1923, with Pandit Jawshir lal Nehru aa the President. Volunteer 
Delegates from the different Provinces were present in large members, and 
all the leading Congressmen attended and took a latge part in 
the proceedings. Sj. K. Nageswara Rao Pantulu, Chairman of the Recep* 
tion C ommitte e delivered the welcome address in Hindi of which the 
following m a translation 

Chairman’* Address 

Brotbeis, Rashtra Seva Mandal,— 1 have great pleasure in 
w elcoming you, members ol the Kashtra Seva Mandal, to this 
ancient ana historic land. 1 hough the port of Cocanada is a 
creation of British Commercialism, the Anuhra Desa abounds in 
ancient traditions, the common heritage of Aryan culture. 1 wish, 
the Honour of welcoming you, the architects ot new India, had 
fallen on wortnur shoulders which could nave borne responsibilities 
along witn honour. But your welcome to this Gandhinagar is a 
we lcom e to new hie and gieat responsibilities, ihese simple and 
peaceful suuctures convey to catyagiahu Mahatma’s ideals of 
seivice and suffering. 

Brothei s, you are living in critical times. Life-currents are 
moving with a great velocity. Social, religious, political and 
spiritual upheaval is ie*shapiug the world. New ideals and new life- 
values axe being created. Bolshevism, Communism, Socialism, 
t asosusm and Militarism aie only a few symptoms 
of the wasting disease which is ruining human natme. 

While the Gods above are engaged hi re-shap-ng the present 
order of thmgs, the tin Gods below are engaged in making lramic 
efforts to upuola the old order of things, A he tremendous sacrifices 
maue dur.ng the world-wide War, and its consequent suffering have 
not altered the human heart. Social, intellectual, political and 
religious domination has not loosened its grip. European nations 
arc * till pursuing tueir old gaxne. i bough ibe wUtc nations body 
politic is tottering at its source, their egotism for domination still 
continues to cause untold misery to millions of people. 1 hose who 
are unable to eet their own house in order cannot hope to set 
another's house in order. Self-inter and arrogance dominate 
U.cir thoughts and their actions betray callousness to human nghts 
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and sufferings. The blind worship of power and mammon has 
brought into operation new spiiit and new modes of action to save 
the world from impending agony. The West is suffering from 
egotism and the East is suffering from dejection. 

The worship of brute force and material achievements has 
placed the world under Asura power. The Satanic sway which, as 
stated in Bhagawad Geeta, delights in self-glorification, has upset 
the true* Dharma. ‘ Whenever true Dharma fails and false Dharma 
prevails, the latent Spirit rises up and restores true Dharma." 

Oar revered patriot Lokamanya Tilak gave this to his country 
as message. 

Mahatma Gandhi, our guide, friend, leader, and philosopher 
has put into practice Lokamany's message to lead the nation to 
the promised land. Mahatmaji has shown us the way to freedom 
by the Sadhana of non-viotent non-co-operation which is the right 
key to peace and freedom. This Conference of Volunteers is the 
direct outcome of this new Sadhana which has immense potentia- 
lities to save Bharatvarsba and mankind from the prevailing Asura 
forces. Your trials and temptations as Satyagrahis have shown 
you the necessity of having a disciplined Satyagraha army to free 
Bharatmata from her internal and external shackles in the great 
straggle before her. 

A Grave Situation 

When we contemplate the immensity of our struggle, dejection 
naturally sets in our hearts even as it set in the heart of Arjuna, 
a great and disciplined warrior, on the memorable battle-field of 
Kurukshetra. Arjuna ai«.er a great interna) struggle followed 
Sri Krishna's advice and succeeded in doing his duty. We are con- 
fronted with a grave and unparalleled situation. Interenal differences 
and external repression have paralysed even cur normal activities 
While our activities are checked, our desire for freedom makes os 
impatient in our forward march. 

Our supreme National institution, the Indian National Congress, 
is divided by party feelings. The Bardoli constructive programme 
stands atill. Pro-changers and No-changers are still engaged in 
wordy warfare. Differences between Hindus and Mahomed ans, 
B ahminsand non-Brahmins, are growing wider. Floods, famine, 
plague and pestilence claim thousands of victim? every year. 
Drunkenness is on the increase. Untoucba K ility remains a bar 
to social freedom. The gloomy internal condition is sufficient 
to scare away even a brave heart, ihe external repression 
carries away the littie hope that is left even in the brave hearts. 
Thousands of Congress workers are shut up in prisons under one 
pretext or another by unlawful laws. Mahatma Gandhi, the Prince 
of Peace, is inhumanly punished for his pure love of peace and 
Satyagraha. Ke>orms, dyarchy, and Ministerships have strengthen- 
yd the bauds of the Bureaucracy. Kejpresiion is wider aod more la- 
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tensive under reforms than before. The heaven-born service is rais- 
ing its standard of revolt against the Government of inrfift as its 
recent evidence before the Royal Commission testifies, Mr. Lloyd 
George^frankly stated that the -steel frame" which dwarls 
freedom will continue to rule undisturbed tor years to come. Under 
these depressing circumstances, the struggle for Swarajya is bound 
to be arduous aud prolonged, io engage ourselves and win victory in 
this internal and external struggle, tub time has come for organising 
our National resources. 

Need for Volunteer Organisation. 

Mahatmaji has said that Swarajya is to be won by our own 
efforts. Swarajya can not drop beiore us as a gilt either irom the 
Gods or from the bureaucracy, out swarajya can oe easily won when 
people earnestly devote their lives to the service of Bharatmata. 
Mahatmaji uplifted politics from the sordid selfish plane to a truth- 
ful and spiritual one. The time for "three days glorification’' is 
over and the time for service and sacrifice has begun. This new 
ordeal, though it scared away many a congressman from its ranks, 
has created an army of Satyagrahut who have consecrated their lives 
for the services of the motherland. Past experience has shown that 
out of the heterogenous mass o! Congressmen, it is neither desirable 
nor possible to cteate a homogenous . army of Satyagrahi soldiers, 
owing to varying ages and temperaments. The tune has come for 
creating active and efficient voluntary organisations throughout ths 
country. 

Mahatmaji placed great hopes in vdunteeis and expected great 
things irom them, fit- enjoined on them rigid sea-discipline ana the 
observance of non-v nonce 10 make the movement useiui to the 
country. Some Congressmen insisted Irom the beginning on the 
relaxation 01 discipline enjoiued on ihe voiuc cers, out mahatmaji 
instinctively felt the danger and resisted the temptation. Events at 
Bombay, Madras, aud Chauri-Chaura proved the mahatma's wisuom. 
Impatient and sup'-ificiai critics may blame Mahatmaji for weakness 
but hatyagrabis who understand his noble purpose cannot attribute 
his abandonment 01 Civil Disobedience programme to his weakness. 
Mahatmaji had seen clearly the danger ahead in those events and 
stjpped tue campaign, it is regrettable that veteran leaden like 
Lala La j pat Rai should lari to see Mahatmaji’s greatness when he 
abandoned the Satyagiaha campaign. No good will result from 
pursuing this subject further. Our present puipose .9 to prepare 
the country to attain Swarajya by all peaceful and legitimate means. 

Lesson of Chauri-chaura and Nagfur. 

Events at Chauri-Chaura exposed the delects in volunteer 
organisations and Volunteers. The Nagpur flag-fight and the A kali 
success brought out the merits of the volunteer organisations and 
Volunteers, Eves i& successful campaigns, as Mr. Hardikaff 
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Secretary to this Conference, points oat, better discipline is required 
from the Volunteers on the true basis oi Non-Violence and sacrifice. 

Unique Ideals of Indian Volunteers 

The Volunteer movement is an offshoot oi western Militarism. 
In free countries where conscription is disliked, voluntary system 
ot service is adopted. In dependent countries like India, even 
tuis voluntaiy training is not possiDie, as the loreign power has no 
trust in the people. From the beginning oi the Indian National 
Congress, volunteers have been rendering invaluable services to 
the National cause. With the adoption ot self-reliance and Non- 
violent Non-co-operation as the guiding poncy oi the Congress, 
the methods and ideals oi voluntary organisations have undergone 
complete change. When the wave oi Non-co-operation was at its 
heigut, thousands oi Congiess and Khilaiat Volunteers joined the 
movement and rendered valuabl services to the country. But the 
basic principle oi hatyagraha which is the foundation for Non- 
violent Non-co-operation has not been grasped by the volunteers. 
Truth, Non-violence and sacrifice require courage and patience to 
to be practised. In trie conflict between Div,ne and Asura forces, 
though ultimately victory is bound to be on the side of Divine 
forces, Asuia forces are still swaying the world, in this conflict 
tor supremacy between brute lorce and soul-force, between enjoy- 
ment and t suffering, between Western and Eastern * Samskar * 
(cultures), Bharata-putras are destined to play a leading part. 

Mahatma; i’s example 

The divine example of M*u..iiu>iji's &eif sac ilics has triumphed 
over bru>e-loice. Wnue uiahaimaji a Iran body is locked up wittnn 
the wails oi Yerrawaua Jau, hia Anna pervades throughout the 
world. Maha.maji has v.n u icated Humanity at the bar oi the v.oild. 
M ahatmaj i stanu . to-day as tne foremost man m tne world. His 
spuit proclaims its eternal triumph. Lokamanya’s message is re- 
flected in iuahatmaji's persouai exatrpL. But wotse t.roes and more 
severe triais are yet to come. Mauy a Yajapai ana Akah have to 
ofie. their tribute oi suffer. jg and saenhee oi life r ■ w n v.ctory in 
the great struggle. Ma -aunaji has demunstiated to the wo w by his 
me way to success. Many hatyagrauis in this hall have 
undei taken this pdgrruiage witu g.im ueLeri.una.ion to ioiiow 
Maha tuiaji's example, to do tuerr cuty ‘'rough suffering and 
s ac r.tice. Most ol you have suffered lor the cause ot No. -co-opera- 
tion. ihe move-.cn «. has enaaged its character, lhe material 
basi s of the movemen is changed into spiritual basi.% The materia 1 , 
ideals oi selt-asserticn and sell -protection a.e turned into se.i-efface- 
-aer : and sell-surrender, lhousacdf. offered themselves as victims 
ut the alter of truth and right. Y<^r experience and the country's 
tn preme need emphasise the imperative duty oi r facing the National 
Volunteer organ nation an truly natioual and permanent fouada* 
tip h 
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. Mahamatii has shown the world th» wav to divine inheritance 
which is real Swarajva. Bhamta Samskara is favourable to tnide 
ui to that coal through <?atyagr»ha. The anc<ent Samskara which 
has eiven birth to Buddha, Darihichi, Arjnna. and Bb?e*hnia, has 
immense potentialities to create thousands of Satyagrahis in this 
ancient Spiritnal land. Self-control, self-denial and self-sactifice 
are trne oaths to salvation. These * divine virtues have to be 
developed bv regular training and organisation. Yon are privileged 
to live in eventful times and work under the spiritnal inspiration of 
Mahatma Gandhi to work out our destinv. Youth is the spring* 
time of life, full of promise, hope, idealism, and enthusiasm for 
action. The sacred and difficult duty of creatine New India rests 
with you. the flowers of Bharatamata. Tn the words of Sree Krishna, 
you are the inheritors of the Divine Kingdom. Mahatma Gandhi 
has ®hown the path to Divine Kingdom through suffering and 
sacrifice. Awake, arise, organise and act to fulfil the call of the 
Motherland and follow the footsteps of Mahatma ji ! 

Under the wise and enthushstic gtiidence of our devoted 
patriot. Srrut Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrnji may the Divine Powers 
crown the proceedings of this Conference with harmony and success I 


The Presidential Address 

Pandit Jawah’rT»T Nehru then delivered his address in Hindi of which the 
following i« « translation. 

A Private to the Front 

I thank you for the honour you have done me and the confi- 
dence you have reposed in me in choosing me a* the President of 
this Confers re. Yon have embarked on a great venture full of the 
promise of hfah end en vonr and noble achievement and it waft fitting 
that you chose a Captnin wise in leadership and capable of guiding 
you aright. But sometimes it happens that the captain is otherwise 
engaged and circumstances force an ordinary soldier to the front and 
in mv case, events and circumstances not unknown to you, have put 
an humble worker in this presidential chair. T bow to vonr decision. 
Bnt I com* to von as a mere soldier and not as an officer. Perhaps 
mnnv of von are not aware that v^nrs ago I was a member of the 
Officer's Training Corps in mv «choM in Fng’aud. But I ended mv 
career in the territorial armv of England as a private and was not 
even awarded anv badge or other sign of distinction during mv two 
years service in it. As a private, then, 1 rome to von and seek vonr 
indulgence. 
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“ We meet here to-day to consider how we can make ourselves 
more fit to serve our country and hasten the dav of her liberation. 
We meet as soldiers of freedom and must be men of action rather 
than of words. I shall endeavour to set an example in this respect 
by being as brief and business-like as possible in the address. 

The problem before us is to organise a body of disciplined volun- 
teers who will serve their country and be prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves at the altar of freedom. Our thoughts natnrallv go to the 
volunteer organisations of the other countries and we seek guidance 
from them. Specially do I think of ♦he Irish vo'un+eers and the part 
they took in the struggle for Irish freedom. We should profit by the 
experience of others but we must not forget that there is really not 
much in common between us and many of the western volunteer 
organisations. That analogv of the Irish volunteers is a dangerous 
one and we can profit morn by avoiding their method® and mistakes 
than by copying them. The verv foundation of our movement 
for freedom is non-violence and any volunteer organisation that is 
to render effective service to this movement must have non-violence 
for its basic principle. 

The Weakness and Strength of the Organisation 

We have had volunteers for manv years, volunteers in the 
Congress, volunteers for social work. Thev worked for a while and 
then returned to their business. Then came non-co-operation and 
more permanent groups of Congress and Khilafat volunteers were 
formed. Their numbers and power grew till Government, anxious 
to check their growth, annlied the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and declared them unlawful associations. The wonderful response 
of the people to thi9 challenge of Government must be fresh in 
every one's memory. Large numbers ioined the volunteers and 
braved Government action and manv thousands went to iail Even- 
tually for verv weariness Government stopped a-resting them. 
But when the official opposition was lessened, the inner weakness of 
our volunteer organisations became apparent and they dwindled 
awav, also for weariness In m 2 a another organised attempt was 
made to enlist volunteers and the triumph of Nagpur redeemed 
rreatlv the want of success in manv parts of the country. Thi«, in 
brief, is the story of our volunteers and even these few lines will 
have made clear to ns our strength and our weakness. 

Our Part Record 

Volunteers can be of manv kinds, but I take it that in 
this Conference we mean bv a volunteer a person who has 
the qualities of a soldier. Bv the verv nature of cur stru«ele 
he must be non-violent. But in all other respects he must 
resemble the good soldier. He must be preoared to facb danger 
courageously and to sacrifice himself J f necessary. He must be 
fit and disciplined and must, obey his officers’ commands. We 
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have seen in the past how thousands of our young men bravely 
faced suffering and few of us can doubt that thousand!* would spring 
up again when the cal) cornea We have also seen how utterly lacking 
in discipline our volunteers were aod how our movement suffered 
because of this want of discipline. The fault was not theirs. We 
paid litt e heed to discipline or drill and spent our time and energy 
in exhortations and appeals. We forgot that courage without riiscip- 
line is of little avail and a body, however brave, is powerless before 
a trained armv Our object was not to have a b >dy of trained 
volunteers. We merely wanted to create an atmosphere of sacrifice 
and to infuse c<>u .age into many of our nerveless brothers We suc- 
ceeded won terfu ly in our endeavour, but this success w.>u d have 
been even greater and more lasting if our people had been disci- 
plined. 

Need foe Training and Discipline 

We have thus made no proper effort so far to have real 
volunteers and the first question for us to determine is whether 
we require trained and disciplined men who will act like so'diers 
or whether we want brave but untrained men to lace siifffiin* and 
go to jail. Are we aiming at sending people to j til to vindicate 
our National hmour as we did in Nagpur in 1921, or are we desirous 
of training our people first aod afterwards, whenever occasion a ise*, 
to offer them for jail or any other service ? I he difference between 
these two m-thods is material, although perhaps it may not appear 
so. I would strongly recommend that we should choose iiie latter 
coarse and make every effort to have a trained volunteer corps. 
Without this training our strength will be wasted and our courage 
will bear little fruit. Above everything we must concentrate on 
this training and having given this training, we shall have fitter 
men and women for constructive work and civil disobedience. If 
this view commends itseli to this Conference and training and 
discipline are to be made our first objective then it is desi-ab’e 
that we should offer this training to - as large a number of people as 
possible, for the training will make them bet er citizens and more 
capable servants of the M itherland. I would put as few obstruc- 
tions in their way as possib'e. Out of their number 1 would suggest 
that volunteers be chosen for constructive work and civil disobe- 
dience and they must take the Coogress volunteer pledge before 
they undertake any responsible work. 

The Question of Control. 

The second important question which this Conference will have 
to consider is what relation the volunteer organisation should bear to 
the Congress. 1 think that there is little doubt that the volunteers 
cannot be independent of the Congress. It would be difficult lor the 
movement to succeed without the fullest support from Congress-men 
and even if it happened to prosper there would always be danger of 
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frirtinn and conflict. The volunteer organisation should therefore 
be subordinate to the Congress and the AIMndia Congress Com- 
mittee or Working Committee should lay down the policv and 
guide 'he movement. It is also clear to me that it wi'l be difficult 
to maintain discipline amongst the volunteers if District and Town 
Congress- Committees are continually interfering with the organisa- 
tion. I would suggest that the Provincial Congress Committees 
should "uide and control the Volunteer Organisation in their pro- 
vince but in that no subordinate committee should be em- 
powered to interfere. I feel that in anv event the work of organi- 
sing volunteers must of necessity be largely provincial, and it is 
fitt’ng that the P. C. Cs should have a say in it. At the same time I 
am clear that an effective Al'-India co-ordination will be necessary if 
once a strong and efficient volunteer organisation is to be created 
in India For this purpose an All-India Board for Volunteers should 
be appointed. The Board will act in accordance with the directions 
given by the Working Committee of the Congress. This arrange- 
ment will keep the Volunteer organisation under the Congress 
and wilt at the same time avoid undue interference with their 
internal management or discipline. As the Board and the Provincial 
Congress Committee are both subordinate to the A. I. C. C., there 
is no reason why there should be any friction between the two. 
The volunteers will of course work in towns and districts in co- 
operation with the town and district committees. 

I have had my brief say. The whole lesson of the past three yean 
teaches us that discipline is essential for ns and without it we can 
ha dly hope to succeed. Most of our weaknesses can be traced to our 
lack of discipline. I feel sure that if this Conference results in an 
organised attempt to train or discipline our people it will do the 
greatest service to the cause of freedom. Our A kali brethren are 
to-day viving us an example of an effective action on non-violent 
lines. They are brave and self-sacrificing. Their real strength i- their 
dscipline. Let us profit bv this example fora year and more. 
Many of us have engaged ourselves in debate and argument to the 
detriment of much of other work. We who aspire to be soldiers 
should have little to do with wordy warfare and as members 
of this Conference or as Volunteers should concentrate on 
the issues before us and leave high matters of policy to other times 
and halts Let this be a brotherhood of service which all who love 
India and desire to see her free can join. Our beloved leader is 
in ia.il and the glorious spirit he infused in us has dwindled and 
grown less. Our eyes wander from the goal, and onr feet falter, bat 
the dark days have passed and work again beckons ns Some of the 
omens may still appear unpropitious. But let us remember that 
the nob’e Meteor. K-ng Priam’s sou, as he sallied out on.the plains 
of Troy to fight the mighty Achilles, being urged by his brother to 
bow to unfavoumbleomensaad retreat, replied: « One Omen is best 
to fight for onr country”. 
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Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Loyalty to Mahatma Gandhi 

••The Volunteers assembled in this Con:erence pay their loyal 
homage to their great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and declare ttieir 
firm determination to follow the programme oi non-violent non- 
co-operation as laid down by him”. 

Sj. H. N. Singh Congratulated 

••This first All-India Volunteers Conference pays its due respect 
to the great satyagrahi Sjt. Hridaya Malayan Singh who sacrificed 
his life in Magpur jail in vindication of the honour of the National 
flag." 

Srimati Sarojini Devi next moved : — 

Training of Volunteers 

••This Conference feels the supreme necessity of training and 
disci plinin g the volunteers in order to enable them to offer civil dis- 
obedience at any time and to help in the carrying out oi the cons- 
tructive programme, and this conference requests the Congress to 
recognise the AU-lndia Volunteers Organisation, and help it in its 
work with such financial help it can render to it." 

In doing so, she emphasised in Urdu at great length me imme- 
diate necessity for this oreu-iisation. Iheir object was to take an 
active part in civil disobedience and not to ferment any vio.enco. 
A spmt of suict discipline would be created among them and ine 
org anisation would be under the aegis of the Congress. llie volun- 
teers snouid always be prepared to sacrifice their lives in the seivice 
of their country, their only weapon being non-violeut non-co-i pera- 
tion. The volunteers would carry out ail the mandates o. the 
Congress. 

Sjt. Harisarvottama Kao seconding the resolution in Telugu 
said tuat the Volunteers were to be suific.«*»tly traiut d fo. nauou d 
woik. They desired to help the Congress and weie in no way 
a rival oiganisation 10 it. they theieioie requeued iec-gait;on at 
the hands of the Congress. 

The .resolution was farther supported by Pandit Mohaolalji 
Chathur vedi, Dr. Kitchlew and Devi maoroji.. the grand daughter of 
Dadabhoi Naoroji, and carried. 

A Provisional Board wa^ then formed and empowered to confer 
with the Congress and discuss their draft scheme with them. 



FOURTH SESSION OF THE 

AU-India Students’ Conference 

COCAS ADA— SO I’H DECtMBtH IMS 

The fourth AU-India Student’s Conference was held on the 
30ih Dec. in the Congress Panda! under the presidency of 
Mr. C. R Das. 

Mr. K. Venkat Rao (B.A. of Gujrat National University who 
had undergone one year's imprisonment) in welcoming the delegates 
to the Comerence said that the hrst achievement to the credit ol the 
Students' conference was the mental revolution created m the minds 
ol youugiuen. tie conceded that the programme ol boycott had tailed 
but the pi maple was alive and would be alive as long as Indians 
were not a tree nation. The Conference must consider whether those 
who boycotted educational institutions and those who had not could 
amicably arrive at a common programme ol work. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. C. Iv Das, in his extempore addreoss, deplored the absence through 
illness of Pi. nc pal Uidwani. and said in the course ol his speech : — 

"You call upon me to give you some assisi-ace and guidance as 
to how the student community should go with reierence to this 
movement. 1 can only give you something which is neaiest to my 
heart io-day. 1 can tell you what i ieel about Swaraj and what 
pare the students should play in this great battle. 

What is Swaraj 

The other day in the Subjects Committee (Congress) one of my 
friends moved an amendment to the Congress creed. He wanted to 
define Swaraj. The amendment was to this effect that instead of the 
word -'Swaraj" you should have "Swaraj, that is, independence." 
It struck fpe at once that that was a surrender of Swaraj. 

I think I cannot tell you what Swaraj is without in the first plac e 
making it perfectly dear that the word independence by itself cannot 
and ought not *.o define the noble ideal which lies behind the word 
"Swaraj." What is independence? It is a negative virtue. You 
may have independence to-morrow if the British people leave TnHi fl 
and yet you may be far away from the goal of Swaraj. You may 
have Monarchy in India. Would you call it Swaraj? 1 venture to 
think it is not Swaraj. It is because «c have fallen away from 
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our high ideals, that we have confused the ideal independence with 
the real ideal of Swaraj. 

Swaraj is not independence. Swaraj is something highet than 
independence. Swaraj is dependence, but Swaraj is dependence on no 
foreign thing but on your self, it may be that you cannot get Swa- 
raj without securing independence but independence is not Swaraj. 
You want independence to enable you to develop Swaraj . 

To-day 1 make my position perfectly clear. "Swadhinata" 
which to-day we understand to be liberty lias got to be understood. 
Swadhinata is not liberty ; it is not freedom. It is the same thing 
as “Swaraj" — dependence on the self, that is to say, yourself — your 
national self. It is your genius, is your temperament, is the one variety 
upon which you stand, and the goal of the Indian nation is to develop 
that temperament, to develop the genius, to stand in the light 
of that genius, to represent itself in all its glory, that is, not to 
confuse with the vulgar ideal of independence. Always remember 
that the very step which leads to independence is also the step which 
leads to Swaraj, independence without the ideal of Swaraj is noth- 
ing. It is not worth tne trouble. 

Import Of Mahatma’s Message 

You will find that the whole programme, that the whole message 
of Gandhi centres round this ideal of Swaraj. 1 shall place in a few 
words what 1 have understood from that message. The central idea 
of this message is non-violence and non-co-opera don. Let us consider 
these two things in connection with the ideal of Swaraj. 

Will independence give you non-violence or has violence 
even in the history of the world given Swaraj ? 1 venture to think it 
does not, nowhere in the history of the world, lake lor instance the 
Italian and the ltussian revolutions. The Trench revolution meant 
the transfer of power from one section to another. Even to-day 
France is fighting for Swaraj because it has followed violence as the 
ideal. 

The ideal of non-violence is a great achievement of Mahatma* 
The proof of the validity of this liberty will be offered to the whole 
world. The history of revolutions will take a new turn, that is, the 
revolution through which we are passing at the present day. 

People complain of the conquest of India— physical conquest or 
Cultural conquest of India— by tne West. To my mind there is noth- 
ing so humiliating as to feel that we are not following the ideals 
which we arc bound to represent to the world. Whenever we are 
speaking and whenever we are thinking, we are not t h i nk i ng of the 
id— .if which are at once the glory and duty to our country, but the 
ideals which are foreign to our mind. We are ta lk i ng of parlia- 
mentary f«ri fi | jfm^f 1 i»wfc« and counter-c hec ks, of constitutional 
liberties, which have no application to thjt history of I n d i a. In 1917 
for the first time the Indian people were thinking of a constitution^ 
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I remember what wealth of learning was bestowed on'it. In toe 
Calcutta Congress speaker after speaker spoke on toe various 
constitutions of toe West. 

As I shall say always, what India wants is not the constitu- 
tion of any nation or any country. India wants the right of building 
up her own constitution, which in time will be known and admixed 
and worshipped. That is the Swaraj. A word came from America, 
everybody spoke of "self-determination." We are charmed by the 
phrase. May I point out to you that the western conception of self- 
determination of nations is altogether a false conception ? It may be 
true to their culture. It is not the self determination of the Indian. 
How was it applied in the West ? They have called meetings and 
by the show of hands is self-determination arrived at. 

It is not for the show of force but it is different altogether, and 
that is, that everything be determined by your genius, by your own 
temperament, and your Sadhana. Not that every human being 
should meet on one day and proclaim the system of Government 
which they want. It must evolve out of their own consciousness 
which is theirs to represent to the whole world. That is self-deter- 
mination and that is Swaraj. 

Violence Gives Birth to Autocracy 

You find that Swaraj is possible with non-violence. Violence is not 
desired to bring Swaraj. What does it matter whether one autocrat 
or two autocrats rule ? Your House of Commons to-day is a house 
of autocrats. The French legislature is a Legislature of autocrats. 
If the labourers strike, the soldiers shoot them down. This has 
been followed in England. Is this Swaraj ? 

The ideal of centralization is a military ideal. The ideal of dis- 
cipline is a military discipline. What the world wants is not the 
shifting of militarism from the soldiers, not the discipline where 
orders are to be followed, but the discipline which is bom in 
you. That is the only discipline upon which civilization can stand. 
Following orders — how long can it go ? It can go on till you become 
weary and revolution breaks up. What follows is a thirst for blood. 

"1 warn you", Deshbandhu continued, "that following of these 
foreign ideals is to create violence. Let Swaraj be established on 
that foundation which cah only be done in the villages. Ask every- 
one to cater for themselves, to live on themselves. Do not kill them. 
1 want the living out of myself. I hate in central organisation 
We have not much of this centralization. 1 always have been a 
rebel against that constitution. 1 want to do good to my province. 
1 will not be crushed by the central organisation even of the 
National Congress/' 

Tits Self Ideal of Nationalism 

The self-ideal of nationalism is a German development, something 
antagonistic to the English development. God manifests himself to 
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• variety of forms. We are not the same, yet we are the same. 
Hitch has come out and expre ss ed itself in two difierent forms. 
Temperaments are different ; how can I attain mv salvation if I 
fellow your temperament ? — that is the meaning of the Geeta : "do 
not follow the religion of another" 


Taken as individuals you are different to me, 1 am different to 
yon. If you represent yourself and not misrepresent me. and if 1 
represent myself, we develop that one power of humanity. Man la 
eternal, the nation is eternal, humanity is eternal, and eternal is God 
because all these different forms of diversity are the manifestation of 
God If your politics are based upon this fundamental troth then, teat 
politics is not Indian which wi 1 ! turn out the British from tee 
country. I shall be no party to it. Turn out the British because 
they are hindering our life. In the whole of our heart 
let us be Indians. We will not be ruled by foreign ideals and foreign 
liberties. We wish to stand, we wish to grow, in our own lives. In 
tee garden you find flowers of many kinds. The flowers are the 
Mime and not the same. You can not improve tee rose by trying 
to make it a lily. Why can't you? because they are diverse. Yet 
the whole of them put together is the beauty of the garden. live 
for yourself, live for the society, for the nation, and the nation for 
humanity. Those who want to represent themselves have no date of 
principles, but when they misrepresent there is clash. The nation 
teat does not represent itself insults God and humanity. Let ns 
live together if it says, 'brother, we have got a right to live as von. 
Let us not appropriate what is vours.” Men mav represent them- 
selves and men m?_y grow to their full stature. Non-co-operation 
is this. I claim for this doctrine. 


. Need of Non-Co-Operation 

It is impossible live without N. C O. An individual cannot 
grow without N. C. O. and cannot co-operate with humanitv unless 
in the first place he gets rid of what is violent and things which drag 
him down, which prevent him from growing. I have read in books 
that the very first thing to utter mantras is to take your mind away 
from what is against you from the religious point of view. An indivi- 
dual cannot develop without this. Apply this idea to the nation. 
A nation must first non -co-operate with all the forces which are 
weighing her down, because unless the nation grows, the nation 
does not contribute to and co-operate with humanitv at large. 
If you want to co-operate with the British Government, we can 
only do so by surrendering ourselves and by denying to ourselves 
what God has given us. The ideal of co-operation needs true things, 
not co-operation which means surrender. The poet of Bengal 
described goats which were sacrificed as to co-operate with the. 
nvister. British Government and we are co-operating just as tee 
Kpata with the master by surrendering ourselves. I am speaking oijf 
«k'her co-operation. Our contribution to humanity is not postfbtifl 



f M yon aon-co-operate. That is the spiritual doctrine, that if 
poli tical doctrine. Spirituality demands that every nation mast 
, mast fulfil its truth. This system of Government must 
removed. Self-purification demands that you should remove 
poor hawi* from this machinery as you, Hindus and Muham- 
madans of India, are now doing. To purify yourself you must take 
your hands off from the machinery. You have to sillier. Without 
ySUfing no nation grows, no individual grows. No nation on the 
Snriace of the earth can ever grow to its full height unless it is 
trilling to non-co-operate. The soul of India cries out for its represen- 
tation. The soul of India lies bleeding unless she represents herself-— 
j&e canno t stand before the world and say '* I am one." Let the 
Indian nation live its life. The difference of opinion between myself 
hud other brothers is this. The Councils, the law courts, and the 
'educational institutions arrest my growth I claim to be entitled 
to break t hem asunder, to demolish them, to destroy them — this is a 

K ice of constructive work. I claim by the Divine right to break 
e chai ns to destroy these things of evil. I repeat, the greatest 
pi ec e 0 { constructive work that lies before India is the destruction 
of the bureaucracy. The ideal requires and demands that not one 
student should remain in the Government institutions to-day. 
Those that remain shall admit that they are there because of their 
weakness. Let all the students take part in the glory of the battle. 


This ideal of non-co-operation calls upon students to leave 
Government Educational Institutions. 1 know of students in Beagal 
who have been turned out of their houses by their parents because 
th ey i e ft Government schools and co leges. Shame to those parents 
who have turned ont their children and shame on myself that I 
could not prevent it although I saw it with my own eyes (here Mr. 
Das broke in tears). Continuing Mr Das said •* if you have not got 
the courage to non-co-operate, assist those who have non-co- 
operated. If you take two morsels of food give one to your brother. 
Yon have got many opportunities of serviee during the vacation 
months. Yon cm go to villages and educate the people, teacu them 
In the management of villages, and above all teach them how to 
•pin and weave in this silent way. You can he p India to achieve 
Swaraj.*' 



The Moderates* Meeting 

The Moderate Party after sustaining a heavy defeat at the last 
elections in November throughout India had fallen into a deep 
depression from which it seemed as if it could hardly rise. The 
fall of Sir Surendranath in the Calcutta polls, coming immediately 
after the disastrous defeat of Mr. S. R. Das by the Swarajists* 
sounded, as many believed, the death-knell of the Indian Moderates. 
The great stalwarts of the Party were one by one unseated. In 
Bombay the Education Minister. Dr. R. P. Pranjpye was defeated; 
Sir Chimanlal Setalval and Mr. Kamat shared the same fate ; so in the 
U. P. Mr. Chintamani. The defeat of Mr. Hriday N. Kunzru in the 
U. P., though backed by the gre^t name of Pt. Malaviya, was a 
hopeless portent for the Moderates. ■ In Madras, Mr. Seshagiri Iyer 
was defeated and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer entered the Assembly through 
the back-door of nomination. Everywhere the Swarajists were the 
heroes of the hour, and won seat after seat with incredi table 
rapidity as against men of the Moderate party. 

Before all this the Moderates following in the wake of their 
leaders fell into utter disorganisation. This was reflected in a large 
measure in their annual meeting at Poona held in the X mas week. 
Not more than 430 delegates from all over India attended. 
The lack of animation, except when the subjects committee con- 
sidered the boycott of the Empire Exhibition, extended even to 
the juvenile part of the audience, among whom the khadi jacket and 
the Gandhi cap were by no means rare. It was symptomatic of the 
extremely limited appeal that the Liberal Party and its work make 
to that overpoweringly large section of the population whose 
characteristics are ardent spirits, love of humour and abounding 
energy. The attendance from other provinces than Bombay was not 
large, the Punjab, Behar and Bengal being totally unrepresented. 
Not a word of explanation was heard of this abstention on tbe part 
of these provinces, one of which boasts of having been the birth 
place of moderation in politics* Madras did not send its weightiest 
representatives, while the absence of the Bombay stalwarts, in 
spite of the nearness of Poona, cannot be explained on any ground 
except the existence of some deep-rooted cause of dis-union. It 
hat been stated that these kept aloof even from the combined 
demonstration of all political parties which took place a few months 
ago in Bombay in connection with the Kenya decisions. 

The whole attention of the Liberal Federation was concentrated 
on tile Kenya question, as the two great personalities, Mr. Sasto and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Saturn, who dominated it had made the Kenya 
Indians* problem their very own. Witte the Indian National 
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Congress at Cocanada was deliberating on the consolidation of thg 
position of Indians in their own home, the Libemi Federation wag 
engaged in discussing the position of Indians abroad, in Kenya and 
other Dominions and British colonies. The reason for this is to 
be sought in the fact that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the President, 
was coining fresh from England after a strenuous fight for the 
Kenya Indians in the last Imperial Conference. The turn that 
his mission had taken in England oould not bnt have made a 
lasting impression on him, for it was a humiliation which the 
master moderate could not swallow. Mr. Sastri's attitude can be 
best judged in a frank statement that he made before a pnblio 
meeting at Bangalore on the eve of the Poona meeting. This was 
the first important political pronouncement that Mr. Sastri 
made immediately after .his long convalescence of some three 
months at Bangalore. The occasion was the publication early in 
December last of the great Kenya Immigration Bill. This speech ip 
reproduced below. In the Subjects Committee of the liberal 
Federation Mr. Sastri took a bold 6tand in the matter of boycotj 
of British goods. A resolution to this effect was moved and wal 
opposed by the President, but was passed by a majority following a 
strong speech from Mr. Sastri. This seemed to threaten a split, bnt 
in deference the susceptibilities nf Sir Tej Bahadur, Mr- Sastri agreed 
to drop the resolution from being brought before the open meeting 
of the liberal Federation. 

Mr Sastri's Bangalore Speech 

The following is the speech of Mr. Sastri referred to above. 
After some remarks of a personal character, Mr. Sastri turned to 
his Dominion tour and proceeded : — 

Having failed and not, as some of yoo said, succeeded in the 
mission entrusted to me, I feel like a person who has fallen from a 
high estate. You gave me a great commission. 1 went forth know* 
ing that it was difficult, knowing too that many other stronger and 
braver fighter for India's cause gladly avoided it. 1 knew that I 
should fail. But I undertook the task, because I knew that my 
failure would not matter, that perhaps through my failure somebody 
after me woo d be enabled to bnUd up a success that you and your 
children of the future might really cherish as one of India’s achieve* 
meats within the Empire. 

Kenya Lost, Everything Lost 

Don’t expect me to go fully into the recent history of this Kenyt 
affair. But you wiil forgive me it 1 make a few observations which 
I cannot keep back in this my first public speech, after an enforced 
but temporary retirement. Well, "Kenya lost, everything lost." 
Yon have been reminded of that expression of mine more than once 
this evening. I really feel that in this case of Kenya, agboddeal 
is bound up of vital importance to the whole future history ot this 
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ooootry. It is diffi cu l t lot ms to speak- with moderation upon a sab* 
fvci touching so deeply, not merely oar interests, bat oar pride as 
Indian citizens. I will, however, forbear to use language that might 
seem to abase the hospitality of an Indian State, bat certain obser - 
vations I most make on this occasion. 


Thb Real Inwardness of tub affair 

Some one said that the history of this Kenya betrayal might be 
read in a public document. Believe me, friends, if yon wish to 
know the real inwardness of this affair, do not pay any attention 
to that fuliginous document which they call the White Paper. 
It dees not contain the true history at all. The actual facts 
at the bottom of the case will not be found in the discussions 
that ensued in Parliament, they will not found in the res* 
pectable newspapers of Great Britain, they will not be found, no, not 
an allusion to them, in the vast flood of oratory that marked the 
proceedings of the last Imperial Conference. No reference has been 
made in these solemn papers to the fact that the British Cabinet 
gave this decision because the white people in Kenya threatened 
rebellion. I do not say that the British Cabinet got in’imidated. I 
do not say that the custodians oi the Empire shrank from a trial of 
strength with such a petty little place as Mombassa or Nairobi. 
That is not my meaning, but those who ate responsible for the con- 
duct of the Empire to-day did shrink from a strrgple with their own 
countrymen ; if they ventured to put forward a regiment, the regi- 
ment would refuse to act. That was the secret of the whole thing. 

They were argry with mb 

The White Paper discusses Ibe question as if on its merits and 
on its previous history. No reference, however, is made to this 
subject. When I, caring only for truth and for India's honour, 
mentioned it for the first time to a public audience, they all seemed 
aghast. They seemed to think that 1 was giving utterance to some- 
thing which ought to be bidden from the public gaze. They were 
evidently not prond of the transaction. They certainly were veiy 
angry with mev Friends and critics, newspaper oracles, Members of 
Parliament, those who were glad any time to welcome me in the 
Street and shake hands v, ith me as fellow-citizens, a'l thought that 1 
bad been gnilty of a sin of the most grievous description, much like 
thb' sensitive uanghter-in-law in a family, who having received a 
beatifig frem the husband, smarted under it no donbt, bnt far mote 
because the brother-in-law and sister-in-law had been lqoking on. 
The British Cabinet and the public of London were not so ashamed 
of their having yielded to fear and inflicted grievous wrong on 
mis. They were fir more angry because I bad taken the 
tiif@ sty confidence. 
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We Ought to have a Diteebxhi GevafcRMBJiT 

And mow, what ate out deitodot doing ? Tbe Government of, 
fnuia, all honour to them, stood by ns to the very end Of . the 
discussion. Perfectly true, they gave ns every moral support they 
could. But when the time for talk had gone and the time for 
something substantial had come, when we bad to tell the British 
Cabinet that, it one side threatened rebellion, we should at least 
threaten a little trouble, when the time had come to say thaN our 
Government- necessarily shrank back — you could not expect the 
agents of the British Cabinet to take up that attitude. Then, let 
me tell you for the first time more vividly than ever, for the first 
time more stirringly than ever, I felt that if we were to win our way 
in the world, we ought to have a different Government altogether. 
What is the state of thiags to-day ? 

The Immigration Bill 

The Government of India, in order to hearten us, say: “Now 
that matter is gone. Jet us not weep over it, because all is not lost. 
There is the Immigration Bill coming on. We will discuss it 
threadbare, attack ail its provisions from A to Z. We wi'l see what 
the Kenya people will do and what the British Cabinet will do." 
We are going certainly to have thick hooks filled with discussions 
pbout Clause A and Exception B and Explanation C. But I assure 
yon that it is the case of tbe youog iad who was bidden to hold a 
runaway bull but was foolish enough to let t.ie nose rope go and 
then hung on lor all he was worth by its tail. You know what 
would happen to that innocent young adventurer. Well, the people 
oiindia and the Government of India are in no better case. When 
CM British Cabinet allowed tbe Kenya Government to control our 
immigration on one pretext or another, the case was gone. The 
horse bad been stolen, yon might shut tbe door, bang a hundred 
times after, bat you coaid not recover it by any discussion 
however meticulous, however ably conducted, .of the provisions of 
the Immigration Bill. I do not say that nobody should care about 
it. I do not say that the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, 
for instance, must aot busy itself with necessary representations to 
fhe authorities of Kenya. Let them by all means do so. But the 
Spat^ce of the matter lay here. When they said that it was neces- 
sity ito administer Kenya in the interests of tbe African native and 
that for that purpose it might be necessary to control immigration, 
a* a theoretical proposition we bad no alternative but to agree, and 
we might willingly and gladly agree as people long accustomed to 
the galling chains of subjection and anxious therefore to help any- 
body, even Kenya natives, . to get back their rights from the white 
aggressors. We could well agree to that, and we did. 

Bat tbe point was this, that the unhappy . African native had 
bis only friend a amongst Indians, that the white settler there hi 
tMt jmbber. that be it a political tormentor when one boiiaew i» td 
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1.0 t-etp do*n, to make selfish laws,- to exact labour lrom 
piv>p'; ' Ocre, to use their energies tor his own benefit; in other 
words, to use the language of one oi their accredited spokesmen, 
having stoien the lands of the native the next thing was to steal his 
limbs If immigration was to be controlled, the immigration of the 
white man was to be control'ed. and not that of the Indian. 1‘hat is 
an attitude that we ought to have taken and that is an attitude that 
we should yet take in the matter. I expressed it several times in 
London. I have nothing to conceal and I will say that again. But 
there comes the trouble. Do you expect Lord Reading to say so 
for you ? Do you expect Lord Reading and his Government to say 
that if immigration has to be controlled, it has to be in the case of 
whites and not of Indians ? Every one of them might feel so, anc 
I believe in my heart of hearts that evey one does feel so but nobod' 
dares to say it ; and yet if we are to win in this case, that is thi 
thing, however unpleasant, to be said. There again comes a handi 
cap in our having a Government which can only go a short way it 
championing our rights, which cannot speak the full truth, which 
cannot speak as you and I w^uld, which cannot tell the British 
Cabinet, “Be impartial, be just if you dare, and tell your own people 
not to do wrong.” 

The Elections 

There is another point that is being forced upon my attention, 
However unwilling I was to recognise it in such vivid colours in the 
past, I can no longer conceal from myself that without a Govern* 
ment that we could make and unmake as free people, we are bound 
to lose in the struggle in future. It is to that great object that all 
onr energies hav- now to be bent. All talk of moderate and 
immoderate, oi extreme and mean in Indian politics, has now no 
meaning for me. All must unite round this banner of Dominion 
status, and that promptly. What do we hear from the representa- 
tives of British power in India to-day ? I do not envy Lord Reading 
this task. I certainly do not believe that fate has been excessively 
kind to him in calling upon him, liberal as he is .in po'itica, to go 
about the country on the eve of a general election and tell the 
people ; “Your struggles for an immediate constitutional advance 
wll meet with non-possumus. Elect, therefore, people who will be 
centent to go on on the present footing.” Well, he might say so, 
hut the country has decided otherwise. Weak and disunited, 
almost like a baby in her politics, India has, it seems to me, still 

r ceo out boldly, l mean through the general elections. India 
not heeded the warning, which, bidden or spontaneously, Lord 
heading thought it fit continually to administer to onr people. 

Kenya and Anolo*Indians 

Now what do the great people who have to guide us la AH 
these matter a aay ? I mean the great representatives of the Anglo* 
Indian press, the great representatives of the British press, or those 
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who, occupying high and reponsibe pos’s in the' Indian Cfvff 
Service, continually admonish the Indian patriot on his duty; ten 
young and old alike without any bias or partiality that if we place 
the whole of the Indian finance at their disposal and, perhaps, 
abolish the posts of Accountant-General and Auditor-General, every- 
thing would go well with India. They tell ns: *' What are yon 
doing ? * You, people of modem India are not like your forefathers 
at all. Your forefathers talked of Life Everlastiog, of the eternal 
round of * Samsara’, of the vanity of worldly effort. Why hurry? 
There is an Eternity before you. Did they not speak of life after 
death ? You live for ever. Why want equality at once ? Wait.** 
Applying this argument to the immediate problem of Kenya a great 
friend of ours, in whose good intentions I still have faith of a sort, 
mind you, told me : “ Really you are unreasonable. It is true 
that there is not perfect equality between your people and mine in 
Kenya. Those fellows have got n seats on the Legislative Council 
and haye given you 5. Well 1 admit this is an inadequate number. 
Certainly it ougbt to be increased and I am perfectly willing when 
tile time comes to give you vote for 6." Who knows ten years hence 
or twenty years hence another enterprising man may come forward 
and tell us we will give you seven, and twenty years after that a 
Still more beneficent-minded statesman may be willing to go ahead 
and venture to vote for 9, so that in about two or three centuries we 
■haJl reach the figure xi. Now . that man was quite sincere. He 
thought that it was good enough progress for the Indian. An Anglo- 
Indian Civilian here told me : “If you want increased Indianisa- 
tion, you are now, say about 1 1 per cent in the Services ; you get it 
raised to xa or 13 it you please and- be done with it. Don't disturb 
ns for another generation.” Well, that Is the way they have begun 
to talk to us. They do not deny the justice of our case. Only they 
are somewhat disquieted when we wish to rush along at this furious 
sate threatening the peace of India and the safety of the Empire 
but are willing to agree to " a more wholesome, better ordered rate 
of progress.” 


Ibs Hardened Briton 

Now I come to the most pathetic part of the whole thing. There 
ate some amongst ns who believe that, for one reason or another, we 
must bide our time and obtain our due, may be more slowly than 
We wish. If finally we are sure tost we shall get the thing, let us be 
ibmxteot to march at even a slower rate than heretofore. Let me 
Ml you frankly that 1 am one of those who sympathise with this line 
of argument. 1 also have always spoken for peaceful and constitu- 
tional progress, and I believe, examining my heart as minutely '-.fT 
mySelf c*n, I am still on the side of peaceful and constitutional 
progress. I am quits willing that we should move slowly, provided 
that we wore sure that our faces were set in the right direction Hid 
that day by day, year by year, we left things behind that wet* in 
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fn§i| tad got along to position! which seemed too (hr off. provided 
that we were sure we were moving and moving ahead. Bat " art 
weave M . is the whole quesrton. I thooght we were. I do not think 
so any more, and therein lies my apprehension for the future. The 
Englishman having once been generous, is now afraid of his generosi* 
ty. He thinks be baa given too much and there ia a disposition in 
England which, 1 am thankful, is not universal, but is undesirably 
prominent amongst the Die-Hards and Tories, who now wield the 
destinies of the Empire— there is a disposition < a their part now 
to think that if they cannot actually take back, it is best to keep 
things stationary. You may plead justice, equality and the necetsi* 
ty of fidelity to promises and pledges and engagements. That doe* 
not touch the hardened Briton when he is bent on safeguarding his 
vested interests, lhaveseen.it. Justice and equality, very well, 
fine things these. All homage is due to them and the Englishman 
is ready with his homage as well. But if a conflict with his interests 
arises, if without open barefaced denial he could keep off the evil 
day. he would by every means in his power. That may be human 
nature, and some of you may say we are no better perhaps. We are 
not anyhow, we have not been keeping an Empire, we do not wish 
to preserve rights stolen from other people. We do not wish to 
aggress and. therefore, let us speak with our limited ex- 
perience and not test ourselves in any imaginary scale. The 
tnal has not come to us and we may well, therefore, tell the people 
who boast so much about their principles of justice and human 
brotherhood; “ Keep your engagements like honest folk, fulfil your 
promises like just kings, that take their power from on high and 
must use their power so as to be approved from on high.'’ That 
ws have continually to tell them. 

Vested Interests and British Justice. 

Lord Reading, to whom we have to look for guidance, from 
whom the words that come ate certainty entitled to out respectful 
attention, counsels us iu our future struggle to pnt faith in the 
sense of justice and righteousness of the British nation. Well, allow 
me to speak with a little freedom on this part of the subject. *' The 
sense of justice of the British Nation" is an expression with which 
I am fairly familiar. I have used it on countless occasions. 1 
know its full meaning, but I know, alas, its limitations also. There 
is a sense of j nstice, I will admit and admit to the full bnt that 
sense of justice is not easily mobilised every day. You have got 
to stir it up and nothing stirs it np as the prospect of excitement 
and turmoil and trouble, as the prospect of something being in 
danger, of some vested interests being squashed in the straggle. 
Nothing stimulates the somewhat inactive sense of justice as the 
manifestation of your po itic.il strength. 

A Bags from Past History. 

Let ns read the history of Errand- You remember, seme time 
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ff»* In ilit old day* of the llbert Bill con tr over sy* when nothing 
more' eeriont «u at stake than the continued enjoyment o! an 
invidious privilege* the Europeans of Calcutta and the neighbour* 
hood, on the occasion of this threatened loss oi privilege* banded 
themselves together and went so far as to arrange (or the deporta* 
tlon of Lord Ripon. He bras to have been summarily seised and 

S ut on board a boat that had come up the Hooghly. Remember* 
owever, no injury was to be done to him. Only he was to be 
deposed from his august position and taken away to be safely 
deposited somewhere on the more hospitable shores of Great Britain. 
That is how they teach us how to preserve rights. You have all 
read English history more or Jess, l will only go back to the rect nt 
struggle in Ireland. HacTthe Irish people no faith in the sense 
of justice of the British nation ? Oh, they had, aod they had plenty 
of it. Only whenever they made an appeal to the sense of justice 
of the British nation, these also made an appeal to some other sense, 
so that two or three senses quite awake to the situation and acting 
together might do some little justice And how did the people in 
Kenya behave when their rights ue:e threatened? No, not their 
rights, let me say their unjust privileges. They did the same thing. 
They gave notice to the Governor that if he was going to give any* 
thing like equal treatment to Indians or carry out laws to that 
effect framed by the British cabinet, he also would be treated in 
the same gentle way in which the Viceroy of India was to be treated 
on the llbert Bill occasion. They bad everything ready for seizure, 
not only of the Governor, but of his senior officials. Ibeir places 
of detention were actually fixed. 

Champion of Kenya Whites. 

That is the way in the British Empire, their own people, when 
they want things done, go about the business. One of you, 
heroically inclined, may say : “If l should do such a thing to-morrow 
what would be my fate ?*’ 1 cannot promise him the treatment 
that they gave, for instance, to Lord Delamere in London. Lord 
Del&mere was received everywhere. His words were listened to as 
if they were gospel truth. He had a seat in the House of Lords. 
The Duke of Devonshire was smilingly sweet on him; so was title 
Colonial Office from top to bottom. There was nothing that Lord 
Delamere could not do. And yet it was Lord Delamere who, as 
Executive Councillor in Kenya, had taken the oath of allegiance to 
.His Majesty, had promised to administer laws and to do nothing to 
disturb the peace of the public and so forth, and whose duty it 
was to preserve the public peace— it was Lord Delamere who had 
preaided at countless meetings where the white people threa- 
tened to rebel. He bad himself presided and assisted at these 
'■disorderly proceedings. He was a man who, if the ordinary law 
liad prevailed* should have been treated in the manner in which 
•cafe thousands and thousands of ,our people are being treated 
tcMtay. 
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'*t- cannot promise 70a a treatment of that kind from the Gov* 
•mmoat of Lord Reading, bat you know where you are exactly. 
Yob could do thing*, it only your skin were waice, wai 'h you cannot 
think of doing, being what you are. But with a your limitation*, 
within the law, within the limits recojoUei as allowable to those 
who are struggling to regain lost liberties, who are struggling to 
obtain the slow fulfilment of pledges of long-standing 'and of solemti 
import, there is plenty which we, non-officials, may do. There fS 
plenty for ns to be doing night and day, and it will be my proud 
privilege, when 1 have left yonr kind and hospitable neighbourhood, 
■to take my humble place amongst tuose who fight this peaceful and 
constitutional battle. 

Indians Ovbrsbas and Indian Status, 

May be, 1 have done wrong to pour into the contented and 
placid ears of the cbizens of the mo let S'ate of India the moamngf 
and wailings of my vnguiHhed spirit, but I think the question Of 
Indians overseas affects Native States as well as British I a Jim, 
Moreover, I look forward to a time not far distant when the distinc- 
tion between British India and Indian India will be one of form' 
and not of substance. 1 look forward to a time not far distant 
when you will consider yourselves m daily life and not merely in 
theory, as citizens of a large beautiful and lovable India and not 
merely as citizens of Mysore, if to me and to tbo»e of my age tbffc 
India is but a vision there are about me young people who wUf 
raise glad and joyful eyes- on that dream as the realised spectaCiw 
of daily life, and I believe you will forgive me if, for a moment I' 
have asked you in anticipation of some years yet to share with m^ 
some of the troubled thoughts with which the British Indian citia 
are now oppressed. 
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Th* following is the welcome address delivered by Detran 
Bahadur K. B, Godbole at the National Liberal Federation 
held at Poona on the 26th. Dec. 


Fellow-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Sixth All-India 
National Liberal Federation, it is ray privilege to-day to offer yoo a 
hearty welcome to Poona. I may tell you that I am only a substi- 
tute or badli chairman, and as such I am not likely to be a very 
successful functionary. Sir Hormusji Wadya, the President of the 
Deccan Sabha. was the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
according to the original orograrame, but he resigned on account of 
his ill health and I have been asked to supply his place, rather late 
in the day. Under these circumstances, you will have to judge of 
my performance with some leniency. 

The city to which I welcome you has a long record of political 
thought and activity behind it. The founder of the Great Maratha 
Empire was born in one of the hill-forts of the Poona District. s"i l 
was educated in this city in his early years. It wa< in this Poona 
District that he commenced the formation of ' the Maratha Empire 
by acquiring territory and hi11-fort9 from the Mahomedan Rul ing 
powers of the day. After the Maratha power was established under 
Shivaji. it became a large Maratha confederacy in the time of his 
grand-son Shahu and his Minister Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath. 

The Peshwai head-quarters were in Poona, and it was from this 
city that the Maratha Empire was governed for upwards of seventy 
years. After the fall of the Maratha Empire also, Poona has 
continued to be an important place as it has been the capital of the 
Bombay Presidency during the greater portion of the year from the 
commencement of British Rule in western India. 

Some of our most eminent public men such as the late Justice 
Ranade. G. K. Gokbale and B. G. Tilak were bred up and worked 
in this city. It was here that one of the most successful political 
organizations of its day, namely, the Sarvajanik Sabha was started 
by Justice Ranade in the seventies of the last century. This was an 
organization ‘ that commanded great prestige and influence in its 
£*y. controlled as it was by public men like Ranade and Gokhale. 
The late Mr. Gokhale started here in 1905 the Servant! o! India 
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Society which consists of public workers of the type of the Right 
Honourable Hr. Sastri end Mr. G. K. Deodhar. It is toe city with 
these antecedents that I offer yon a welcome this afternoon. 

Our Losses. 

Since the last meeting of the Liberal Federation, we, on this aide 
of Tndhi, have had to mnnm the sad death of Sir Waravan Ganesh 
Chanda varkar Kt. who waa one of onr foremost nn'HMc men working 
in Political, educational and Social fields in this Presidency in the 
Liberal ranks. He Rave invaluable assistance and lead in all fie'ds 
of his activity. At the time of his sad demise he was the President 
of the Bombay Legislative Council where his work was marked by 
conspicuous zeal and ability. Sir Narayan’s loss has bem found to 
b* extremely difficult to replace. Another death which we have to 
mourn on this side is that of the late Mr; V. R. Gnnte. He was a 
tiring public man and actually died in harness while doinv public 
work in the Bombay Legislative Council where he was attacked by 
paralysis a few hours before his death. 

History and Policy or thb Liberal Party,! 

Before proceeding with my further remarks, I should like to 
place before you two extracts from the Liberal Party manifesto 
issued In August last. The first of these extracts gives a history of 
the formation of our Federation and runs as follows : — 

“The Liberal Party of India is a* old a< the dars of Raia Ram Mohan Roy 
and Its greatest member was Dadabhai Naorajl. It is the party that is faithful 
to the traditions and principles, policies and methods, and Is steadily and con- 
sistently carrying on the work of the Indian National Congress that was found- 
ed by Hume, served devotedly by Wedderbnrn. and rehabilitated after 1907 by 
Mehta and Gnkhale among others. It exists to realise the ideal held forth by 
Dadabhat Naoroji at the great Congress of 1906. of 8warai for India within the 
British Commonwealth. It seeks to achieve by constitutional action, Self- 
Government and Dominion Btatns for India as early as possible. It '■ to the 
constitutional efforts of the Indian National Congress that India owes the 
Reforms of 1893, 1909 and 1919. In connection with the last and most liberal 
of the three Aote, those robust-hearted Congressmen who had not lost faith 
pr given up patience were obliged in the nubile interest to separate themselves 
from the old organisation when It passed nnder a new control and ceased 
to be what it had been. They then founded the National Liberal Federation 
of India with the doable ohjeet of ensuring the effectuation of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme in as liberal a form as possible and of sustaining the old 
Congress movement.’* 

The second extract relates to the principal objects for which the 
Liberal party is working and will work in future. These are give® 
as follows: — 

1 The same states for India in her dealings with other members of tbs 

British Commonwealth as Is aecorded to the self-governing Dominions ; 

3. The approximation, as far ss may be. of the relations between the Seem- 
tarj of State lor India and IBs Government of India to the relations that eubefrt 
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batweea the SemUflj ol State ioi the ColomeBMid the QomamenUeUU 

Dominions, and the abolition ol the Conncil of the Secretary of State for India ; 

3. A reform ot the constitution and fnnctions ol the Government ot India 
■0 aa to make it responsible to the Legislative Assembly in all matters save 
foreign, political and military affairs, and including fiscal policy ; 

4. Tne abolition of Executive Counoils in the provinces and the conversion 
of tne whole ot the Provincial Governments into ministries responsible to tho 
Legislature; 

5. Tbe extinetion of the provincial contributions to the Central Govern* 
■sent ; 

6. ▲ radical reform of military policy snob that Indians may get into their 
proper place in all branches of the defensive organisation of the oountry, and a 
substantial redaction of military expenditnre ; 

7. A rapid Indianixation of the Civil Services and their control by the 
Government of India instead of by the Secretary ot State, as an integral and 
indispensable part of the polioy of responsible goverumeut of India ; 

8. The widest possible diffusion of edncatios and a reform of the system so 
as to bring it into greater harmony with Indian conditions and requirements , 

9. Tne adoption of measures for the np-lift of all backward classes, and 
■peoially the provision of extended educational taoilities for their boys and 
girls; 

10. Legislation to bring land revenue polioy under the control ot the Legis* 
latnre for tne better protection of the legitimate interests of land-holders, and 
for the amelioration of the condition of tenants ; 

11. The improvement of agriculture and the development of tbe co-opera* 
tive movement; 

12. The development of Indian indnstries ; 

13. Social legislation, and tbe welfare of labourers ; 

14. The complete separation of Judicial and Executive (unotions as well a* 
services ; 

16. The eradication of the drink evil. The Indian Liberal Party will 
strive by vigorous and sustained constitutional methods to secure the above 
objeots as cany as possible. 

I think the above extracts will be interesting to you as they 
give in a compact form the reasons why a separate Liberal party 
was loaned and what that party proposes doing. 

Work of thr Councils. 

Since the last meeting of our Federation at Nagpur, the Legis- 
lative Assembly and Provincial Councils formed in 1920 have ceased 
to exist and elections for the next triennial Assembly and Councils 
have taken place. The work of the Liberals in the old Assembly 
and Councils has been pronounced to be good and satisfactory. The 
members of the Liberal party inside the several Governments and 
legislature have laboured unceasingly for the removal of wrongs 
and the redress of grievances as well as for the development of 
services and havs proved tha fitness of Indians for 
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the exercise of the rights of self-government. Their achievements 
have not been more marked and striking, on account of the periods 
of exceptional financial stringency through which India has been 
p*— fag during the last three years, and also on account of the spirit 
of non-co-operation which was exhibited in some of the legislatures. 
Most of our Liberal ministers have worked with conspicuous zeal and 
singleness of purpose and have proved undoubted success. 

NeriJ For Vigorous Party Organisation and Propaganda. 

The tale is, however, woeful, with reference to our new legis- 
latures. Our foremost men like Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the Right 
Honourable Mr. Sastri and others have been telling us repeatedly 
that we must have party organizations and regular propaganda 
work carried on not only in cities and large population centres but 
even in the remote country*side for educating our masters, the 
electors. The elector must learn to distinguish between his true 
friend and his impostor friend. The Liberal party has failed 
hitherto in doing the propaganda work and in forming the required 
organizations and the consequence has been that the party has been 
swept away in the recent elections. This is what Mr Chunilal 
Gandhi predicted in his Presidential address in the Karad Provin- 
cial Liberal Conference of May 1923. This is what Mr. Gandhi 
said: — 

M If that (i.e. forming Liberal organizations) is not done betimes, there is a 
very imminent danger ot the party being swept away at the coming elections, 
at which, so tar as 1 am able to read the signs of the times, a large camber of 
oar friends of the N. C. 0. movement will try to enter the Councils tor the 
purpose of either getting a redress of the Punjab and the Khilatat grievances 
through the Councils or failing that, wrecking the same.” 

What Mr. Gandhi predicted has come to pass and prominent 
Liberals, like Sir burendranath Banerjea, Mr. Chintamani, Sir 
c.himanla.1 Setalvad, Dr. Paranjpye and Mr. Kamat on our side have 
lost their seats. The Council-entry section oi the Congress calling 
themselves Swarajists put up a large number of candidates both lor 
the Central Legislature and for the Provincial Councils and they 
have secured seats in considerable numbers defeating Liberal can- 
didates in many cases. The numbers of declared Swarajists (Das 
paity) politicians thatTiave got into the Provincial Councils are t8 
in Madras, 23 in Bombay, 45 in Bengal, 43 in the United Provinces, 
9 in the Punjab and 42 in the Central Provinces. The figures for 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam are not available. In the Central Pro* 
vinces, the Swarajists have a clear majority and rule the Council, 
which consists of 70 members altogether, if they work on right lines. 
AU these successes of the Swatajists are due to the network of 
organ i zati o ns that they have all over the country-side in the shape of 
District and Taluka Committees and the large followings they have 
created. The Ron-co-operation and Congress organization? have 
fcra mainly helpful is procuring teats for our Swarajist irittt-# f 
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What will Dasitks do ? 

It remains to be seen what the Swarajists are going to do alter 
entering into the Councils and the Assembly. They are apparently not 
going to accept the responsibility oi Government, judging by what, 
Mr. C. R. Das, the Swarajist leader, has done in Bengal. The Gov*' 
eminent ol Bengal is stated to have offered ministerships to Mr. C. 
R. Dab’s followers ; but he, on behalf oi his party, has declined to 
accept the offer. Apparently, therefore, the Swaraj party will be in 
the opposition. Their declared policy so lar is to mend or end the 
Councils, li they mend the Councils, they will continue the work 
of tbe Liberal party and will practically be Liberals themselves. 
If they attempt to end the Councils ana wreck them, they will do 
an incalculable harm to the country. The policy of tbe Swaraj 
party in the Assembly and the Provincial Councils is going to be 
settled on the 29th inst. and early next month. 

As regards the Liberal party, we must take a lesson from what 
has taken place, and must form proper organizations and educate 
the electors by steady propaganda work. Whatever our lapses in 
the past, 1 trust that in this session of our Federation, we shall take 
some definite steps for tbe organisation of the party and the syste- 
matic education of tbe electorate. Unless this is done, the chances 
of Liberals getting in large numbers into the legislatures in the future 
will be veiy meagre. The Right Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Sastn 
has oberved in his Nagpur Presidential Address of 27th December 
1922, that the ordinary elector being illiterate, ignorant and desirous 
to be let alone is liable to be gulled by the demagogue and pursued* 
ed to vote for tbe person who makes the most intemperate speeches 
and the most extravagant promises. This is quite true of the ordi* 
nary Indian elector. He must be properly educated and must learn 
to appreciate the value of his vote and the merits of the several 
candidates who ask for the same. He must know who is his true 
tr end and who are empty talkers who will achieve nothing. 

Having made the above general remarks with reference to the 
Liberal party and its present position, 1 carefully considered whether 
1 should review in my speech in detail, the principal questions 
which have been before the public during the last year in India and 
in Indian Legislatures— questions m the Political. Social and Econo* 
mic fields, t have come to the conclusion that ii will not be proper 
for me to do so as Chairman of the Reception Committee. Chairmen 
in my position nave done this in the past, but I consider this pro* 
cedure to be open to objection and 1 will tell you why. We 
cuoose a President every year to guide the delibetations of the 
Federation and he is always a gentleman in the ftont ranks of our 
politicians and public men. 1 think it unlair that his Presidential 
address should be forestalled by another lengthy speech from tbe 
ChaLman of the Reception Committee probably going over the 
Mine ground a* the President has to cover in bn address Thi| it 
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]ik* catting the tend under the President’s feet. 1 will, therefore, 
refrain from making any lengthy remarks on the questions of thfe 
day and will content myself by simply briefly referring to some of 
them. 

Treatment or Indians Overseas: 

First is the treatment of Indians in Kenya and in the Colonies 
and Dominions of the British Empire. We have a President for 
this session who has complete firsthand information on this subject 
and who has just returned from a conference where this question 
was fully discussed. He has found a promising avenue for the solution 
of this important question, and we will soon have in his address his 
considered and mature views on this subject. 

The Certification of the Salt-Tax. 

The next item is the certification of the increase of Salt Tax by 
the Governor-General in March last, in face of the repeated oppo- 
sition of the Legislative Assembly. Lord Beading has defended 
this action of his, in his speech at the European Association dinner 
at Calcutta on the 15th December 1923. Whether the certification was 
justified or not is another question, but it had the effect of putting 
the Liberal candidates at a considerable disadvantage in the recent 
elections. Several intelligent electors pointed to bis certification 
and stated that the Councils and the Legislative Assembly were 
useless bodies when their decisions, as in the case of the Salt Tax, 
were flouted by Governors and Governor-General. 

The Khilafat. 

Next comes the Khilafat question. A republic has been 
established at ;Angora and the Knalila has been deprived of all 
tempoial powers. Are the Mahomed ans in India satisfied with this 
arrangement ? Apparently they are, as we have had no agitation 
on this subject of late amongst our Mahomedan friends. 

Royal Commission on Superior Services. 

The last item to which 1 will refer is the Royal Commission on 
Superior Services in India, which is at present holding its sittings in 
India. I have followed the proceedings of this Commission with 
considerable interest, as I hold some views on this subject formed 
during my membership of the Bombay Legislative Council of over 
ten years. Speaking generally, 1 hold opinions on this subject 
which are similar to those held by Dr. R. F. Paranjpye. 1 hold 
that the present Imperial and all-india services should be con- 
stituted on a Provincial basis as soon as possible, except in the case 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service. The 
element ot Europeans in the latter two Services should be steadily 
dec r eased until it reaches the minimum compatible with the 
maintenance of law and and order throughout India. The foreign 
ftoofat in the Indian Civil Service should be reduced to half the 
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whole str e ngth of the service In the next ten yean. It (he ease of 
the Police Service, the Indian element should be steadily increased 
until the Enropean element is reduced to half the total strength it 
the next fifteen years. All other services should be provincial and 
under the control of local Governments and legislatures. They 
should he manned bv Indians almost entirely, the few foreigners 
that may be needed being engaged on 5 years' or 10 years' con* 
tract nn special terms. The pavs of all ranks should be fixed on 
an Indian basR Europeans being a'lowed so per cent additional 
overseas pay. The Provincial Services should be divided, into two 
grades lowe* and uooer. the pays of lower grades ranging from 
Rs: 250 to Re. 7*0 and the pavs of upper grades from Rs. 400 to 
Rs- 1.200. the Commissioners and other divisional officers getting 
special allowances ranging from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800 per month. 

The recruitment should be by open competition to the extent of 
yd per cent, the remaining 25 per cent, being kept available for 
selection from lower services. I would have our suoerior services 
organized on the avove lines. The all- India Services should be 
controlled by the Government of India and all other services by the 
Provincial Governments and legislatures. The control of the 
Secretary of State should be altogether abolished. 

Conclusion. 

Before concluding my remarks, I want to draw attention to one 
other point and that is the great necessity, that exists at present, of 
unification of several castes, creeds and religions that prevail in 
India, specially as regards political work in Councils and elsewhere; 
The differences between Hindus and Mahomedans must vanish, ao 
must the differences and misunderstandings between Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins. and Lingayats and Hindus. These class differences 
are clogging the wheels of progress in our legislatures and adminis- 
tration. The sooner they go, the better. As remarked by my 
friend Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara, we must all abandon the doc- 
trine of hate and exclusiveness and cultivate the spirit of love and 
broad-mindedness. We, Liberals, must try our utmost to secure this 
end. 

I have now done, and conclude by according once more a 
hearty welcome to you all. 

You will now proceed to the election of your President. 



The Presidential Address 

By Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

The following it the text of the Presidential Address deli- 
vered by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm at the National Liberal 
Federation held at Poona on the 26 December 1923. 

Fbllow-Deleoatbs, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

My first duty is to tender to you all ray sincerest thanks for 
the great honour you have done me in inviting me to preside over 
your deliberations this year. When about two month ago I 
received in London cablegrams from Sir Hormusji Wadva and Mr. 
Ambekar offering me the presidentship of the Liberal Federation. 
I was not free from considerable doubts as to whether I should 
accept the offer. But. after careful'y thinking over it. I came to 
the conclusion that if the party to which I have the honour to 
belong had decided to call upon me to place mv services at its 
disposal this year, I should be wanting in my dutv if I failed to 
respond to that invitation. Much as I aporeciate the honour which 
yon have conferred on me and much as I wish that your choice had 
fallen on some worthier person, I feel, however, that without your 
support and co-operation it would be impossible for anv person in 
my position to achieve any success in what aopears to me to be a 
crisis in the history of the Liberal party. I have no doubt that I 
shall receive your support in a generous measure and ! feel that 
the very fact that this conference has b’en called this year, in this 
great and histortic city, full of political memories of ancient days — 
a city which in our own generation has been the scene of activities 
of some of the most outstanding figures of modern India — should 
inspire us with some high and useful purpose. 

Gentlemen, I have just spoken of the crisis in the affairs of 
the Liberal party and it will be my attempt to deal with it fairly 
and frankly and to invite yon to face the situation in the same 
spirit. I do not propose to address you on too many subjects. I 
would much gather concentrate your attention and mine npon some 
of those problems which seem to me to be the most pressing. Of 
these, one affects onr party, and that I propose <o deal with at a 
later stage. Meanwhile, with your permission. I shall at once deal 
with two or three problems on which I have no doubt yon would 
like to hear me. 

The Imperial Conference. 

It was only on the 30th of the last month that I returned from 
England, after an tbeeaoe of oyer five months, paring a part of 
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tfcat period I had to work at this Imperial Conference. I asemn e 
that yon an have read the proceedings of that Conference, relating 
to tile question of Indians overseas and I therefore do not propped 
to trouble von with much of what has appeared in the press. I 
desire simply to exp’ain the position as it strikes me, and, while 
I shall no doubt express my own opinions, I shall leave it to you 
to form your own judgment. 

Kenya 

The position, which arose when the Kenya decisions were given 
by Pie Majesty's Government in July last, was to my mind a most 
critical one. Important negotiations had been pending for some 
time past between the representatives of the Indians in Kenya and 
the white settlers there and the Colonial Office. Fcr our part we 
had *he satisfaction that our case was being put by a deputation 
which was led bv one of our most distinguished countrymen, whose 
knowledge of the subject is only surpassed by his enthusiasm for 
the cause. I, of course, refer to the Fight Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri. 
When I reached London, I found that Mr. Sastri was deeply 
immersed in this question and it gladdened my heart to know that 
all that was humanlv possible was being done by Mr. Sastri in an 
atmosphere which seemed to be charged with electricity. At last 
the White Paper was issued which led to the famous debate in 
Parliament, part of which I myself attended. Those decisions -were 
received by our countrymen in England and here with feelings of 
Indignation and dismay and I am afraid nothing that has happened 
during the last three or four years has tended more to weaken the 
faith of onr countrymen in the justice of His Majesty’s Government 
than these unfortunate decisions. While, on the one hand, it is 
said that His Majesty’s Government cannot interfere with the 
internal autonomy of self-governing dominions and that no self- 
governing dominion will for a moment tolerate any encroachment 
on the part of His Majesty's Government upon the complete 
freedom of the dominions to pass their own laws relating to fran- 
chise — parliamentary and municipal — on the other hand it is felt 
that the same argument, assuming it to be valid or politically sound, 
cannot in the slightest degree apply to a Crown Colony. Kenya 
was and is still a Crown Colony ; but it came to me as a surprise 
when a die-hard politician with whom we in India are not un- 
familiar, presuming perhaps upon my ignorance, sought to enlighten 
me bv saying that Kenya was not a Crown Colony and that though 
it had not a responsible Government it had an element of .respon- 
sibility. It was a dangerous suggestion to make ; for, similarly 
India might claim that though it has no responsible Government 
it has a measure of responsibility in the provinces at least. It was 
floite apparent to mv mind that arguments such as thaw were 
absolutely untenable and the real fact of the matter was that His 
Majesty's Government found the white settlers too strong for than. 
« was niged by some of the statesmen, whom I saw m my private 
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capacity, that the Kenya decision had certainly improved the 
position of Indians in Kenya in certain respects. To pnt it at the 
lowest, it seemed to me to be a debatable point. Those among my 
countrymen who knew better the position of Indians, unhesitatingly 
maintained, that so far from their position having been improved, 
it had been.seriously prejudiced in so far as the minority of the 
white settlers was placed in a position of political predominance 
and definitely acquired the right of exclusive ownership in the 
Highlands. Indeed, that was not the view of only the Indians. 
Even the Government of India did not at all feel happy over the 
decisions given by His Majesty's Government, and His Excellency 
the Viceroy felt himself called upon to say in a speech which he 
delivered to the Legislative Assembly that " tin news of the 
decision regarding Kenya came to me and my Government no less 
than to you, as a great and severe disappointment ; for India had 
made the cause of Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty's 
Government has stated, this decision conflicts on material points 
with the strongly expressed views of my Government, as laid before 
the Cabinet, by the Secretary of State for India*'. This was the 
state of things in which I found myself placed in London towards 
the end of July last. 

Trb Difficulty cf the Position. 

I am aware that it was felt in certain quarters, and by certain 
of my esteemed friends also, that I should immediately sever my 
connection with the Imperial Conference. I carefully considered the 
position but I was clear in my mind, that so far from withdrawing 
from the Conference, it was my duty to fight for the vindication of 
Indians* rights in the Dominions and the Crown Colonies and to try 
either to get the Kenya decisions reversed or at any rate to pave 
the way for their reconsideration. This is the task that I set to 
myself. I put myself immediately in touch with sime of my poli- 
tical friends in India and I also communicated my views to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, who bad deputed me on that mission. The 
more I thought about it the more strongly I felt that I should not 
give up the Conference, without at least making a struggle for the 
vindication of our rights. The friends whom I consulted were dis- 
tinctly of the opinion that 1 must stay and fight for our rights, and 
I also received much support and encouragement from His Excel, 
lency the Viceroy. The difficulty which then confronted me was. 
that I found that India did not figure in the agenda of the 
Conference, excepting in regard to a small question relating to the 
mandated territories. I owe it to the support, which I received 
from Lord Peel after I had explained to him my position, that His 
Majesty's Government agreed to give Tndia a dav in the Conference. 
I then interviewed the Dominion Prime Ministers. I explained to 
them my scheme and I must say to the credit of all excepting of 
con sc General Smuts, that they generally agreed to support me. 
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Him I must state that from the beginning to the end, I took my 
stand on the resolutions of 1921, which we owe in no small measure 
to the efforts of Mr. Sastri, and I cannot allow the criticism in certain 
papers to go unchallenged, that 1 departed in any degree either 
from the letter or the spirit of those resolutions; 

General Smuts’ Attitude. 

With General Smuts, my experience was however different. As 
I have said more than once, he was adamant. General Smuts has 
claimed that he showed me every courtesy. I have never denied it. 
On the contrary, t frankly admitted it in the speech which I 
delivered at the Lady Emily La yer’s residence, and 1 cannot 
imagine that General Smuts could have overlooked that portion of 
my speech. But if General Smuts at all expected that social 
courtesies on his part could in any measure or degree make amends 
for his attitude towards the Indian problem and that they could 
justify me in overlooking his attitude towards the political issue 
which was raised, he was sadly mistaken. I had not gone to ask 
for his sympathy with our aspirations towards self-government. 1 
would much rather that we fought for battle for self-government 
single-handed than that we should seek his support or the support of 
any outsider in regard to those aspirations. 1 put before him a 
definite issue and he rejected it. Not only did he reject it, but 
he suggested, though he did not move, counter-proposals which to 
my mind were wholly subversive of the principle of citizenship, 
within the ambit of the same Empire and which, if accepted, must 
necessarily establish a higher and a lower grade of citizenship. Not 
only did he reject those proposals, but he also openly attacked the 
Indian Government in a manner in which, by his own standard, he 
should not have undertaken upon himself to criticise another Gov- 
ernment which is a part of the same Empire. For, let me remind you 
of what he said : “ I must say quite frankly,” said General Smuts, 
" that 1 have been very much perturbed over the attitude adopted 
by the Indian Government in this matter. They pressed the case 
against Kenya in a way, which seemed to me to exceed the limits 
of prudence and wisdom, and when the settlement was ultimately 
made, language was used in regard to it, which 1 think would 
certainly not help the cause of loyalty either in India or 
anywhere else in the Empire. The whole incident, as 1 said, 
has had a very bad effect in South Africa.” Now, if after this 
language and his whole attitude and after saying that franchise 
for coloured races in South Africa was a question of impossibility,” 
he expected me to treat him as the best friend of India, then he 
indulged in a vain hope. Frankly, gentlemen, 1 do not care whether 
he charges me with a breach of international etiquette or anything 
similar to it ; 1 feel that the South African Government, of which 
he is the head, has adopted towards our countrymen, settled in that 
pvt of the Empire, m att.tude which to ose his qwn language. 
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cannot help the cause of loyalty either In India or anywhere else 
in the Empire. 

I shall now briefly refer to my experience of the Colonial Office. 
With the Colonial Office I had no little difficulty, but it must be 
said to ihe credit of the Duke of Devonshire that while he saw no 
prospect of the Kenya decisions being modified, be at last agreed 
to extend the scope of my scheme to Kenya. 

The Scheme of Committees 

1 shall now briefly explain to you, if I may, what my scheme 
was. That is contained in my speech and also in the speech 
delivered at the Conference by the Prime Minister and, lest it might 
be misunderstood, I would quote the formula as contained in the 
latter in extenso : — 

" The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, cordially accepted the proposal of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, that there should be full consultation and discus- 
sion, between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and a committee 
appointed by the Government of India, upon all questions affecting 
British Indians domiciled in British Colonies, Protectorates and 
Mandated territories. At the same time, the Duke was careful to 
explain that before decisions were taken, as a result of discussion 
with the committee, consultations with the local Colonial Govern- 
ments concerned, and in some cases local enquiry, would be 
necessarj\ 

“ Further, while welcoming the proposal, the Duke of Devonshire 
reminded the Conference, that His Majesty's Government had 
recently come to certain decisions as to Kenya, which represented 
in their considered view the very best that could be done in all the 
circumstances. While he saw no prospect of these decisions being 
modified, he would give careful attention to such representations 
as the committee appointed by the Government of India might 
desire to make to him. 

" Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while taking note of the above state- 
ment of the Duke, desired to make plain that the recent Kenya 
decisions could not be accepted as final by the people of India." 

I shall now ask you to analyse and examine the provisions 
of the formula, which 1 have just quoted. While no doubt it is 
true that the Kenya decisions have not been reversed — and 
frankly speaking 1 did not expect that a decision given by His 
Majesty's Government in July lact could be reversed by the 
Imperial Conference in October — i personally think that our 
position is distincly stronger to-day and the prospect is more 
hopeful. I do not wish to put the case higher than this, nor do I 
wish to overlook the fact, that the real struggle will commence now. 
After the Kenya decisions it was generally understood, that the 
principle of equality embodied in the resolutions^ 1921 had been 
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abandoned, if not dizectly, at least by implication, and in important 
quarters there was not a little nervousness as to what the Conference 
might do, if any one was rash enough to raise the Indian question, 
the result however shows that at the Conference of 1923 we have 
secured a most valuable endorsement of the resolutions of 1921. 
Next, we have re-opened the Kenya door and there is reason now to 
hope that justice may in the end prevail. The Conference has now 
definitely provided a scheme for machinery which, if rightly employed, 
will go far in the future to secure the proper investigation and the 
due remedy of the grievances under which Indians labour, whether 
in the Colonies or in the Dominions. Apart from our having gained 
an unequivocal expression of good-will towards our aspirations, from 
the other members of the British Commonwealth — excluding South 
Africa — a very important constitutional advance has been secured, 
namely, the right of the Government of India to negotiate with the 
Colonial Office through men appointed by itself. Lastly, we have 
again succeeded in isolating South Africa. I shall with your permis- 
sion here explain a little more fully the object of scheme sox the 
appointment of committees. 

The Scheme Explained 

According to my scheme, the committee or committees must be 
appointed by the Government of India and not by the Secretary of 
State and will deal directly with the Colonial Office, in regard to all 
questions affecting British Indians in British Colonies, Protectorates 
and Mandated territories. If necessary, the committee or committees 
to be appointed will have to go, when concerned with questions 
relating Indians in the Dominions, to Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, the Prime Ministers of which countries expressed their 
willingness to abide by the resolutions of 1921, and to give effect to 
their provisions with the help and support of their Parliaments. 
Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Massey agreed to receive such com- 
mittees and Mr. Bruce thought that he could give effect to the 
provisions of those resolutions without the help of such a committee. 
To use his own words, * Australian public opinion is ready to 
welcome, so far as the position of Indians domiciled in Australia is 
concerned, any measure which is conceived in the interests of the 
Empire as a whole." Further on, Mr. Bruce summed up the position 
as follows; — 

“ in view of the position which exists in Australia and the con- 
sideration which^has been given to the question, there is no necessity 
for a committee further to discuss the matter such as has been 
suggested by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. While 1 appreciate the spirit 
in which it is put forward, I do not think in the special circumstances 
of Australia there is any necessity for such action. On my return to 
Australia I will consult with my colleagues as to what action can be 

taken/* 
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In reply to this I stated as follows : — 

“ We do not want to send a committee to create any agitation in 
his country (that is, Mr. Bruce’s) — or for the matter of that, any 
agitation in any country, and I cap absolutely feel sure that, that is 
not what is at the back of my mind ; but if it is necessary for us to 
explain *our position to you and to help you in the problem, for 
Heaven's sake do not refuse to accept a committee like that. We 
want simply to help you, and if without receiving a committee from 
my Government and my country, you can solve the problem, so much 
the better for you, so much the better for us, and so much the more 
creditable to you and to your Government." 

' British Columbia. 

Since I left England, 1* have learnt that the Parliament of 
British Columbia has expressed its unwillingness to make any con- 
cession in favour of Indians in regard to franchise. Well, 1 am 
neither surprised nor disappointed. At the time when the discussion 
took place 1 fully knew that it would not be without much difficulty 
that our committee would be able to create an impression on those 
in authority in British Columbia. But I have no doubt, that if the 
committee goes to Canada at an early date, it should be able to come 
to some settlement, notwithstanding the fact that the attitude of 
British Columbia is at preseent, as it has been for some time past, 
one of obduracy. Bnt in this connection 1 shall quote from 
Mr. Mackenzie King's speech : 

“ It is probable that the Dominion Franchise Act will come up 
for revision at the approaching session of Parliament. I told 
Mr. Sastri it was hardly probable it would come up last session, but 
that 1 thought it would come up next session. If the course we 
anticipate is followed, the Franchise Act will be referred to a 
Committee of the House and that Committee will be in a position to 
hear any representations that may be made to it." 

Further on he stated : *' If it were their (i.e., the Indian 
delegates') desire to have the delegation given an opportunity of 
meeting the Parliamentary committee to which the matter will 
be referred for consideration, I should be glad to see if the time of 
their visit so permitted, that they were given a chance to meet the 
members of that committee and to conler with them at Ottawa. It 
other words, we would be only too happy, to give any group which 
may come from India, any person she may send, the amplest 
opportunities to discuss with our public men all aspects of this 
particular question. I say this having regard to the meting 
of approach Sir Tej has presented to us here. He has made it clear 
that the committee would come for the purpose of exploring 
avenues and ways and means to reach an ultimate result. He 
should recognise that we may have to take time in this matter, but 
I would like him to believe that we are sincere in hoping that wt 
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wfil be able to meet his wishes. In seeking so to do we may have 
to proceed step by step, but the Canadian people as a whole are, 
I am sure, really desirous ol meeting our fellow British citizens 
from India in every reasonable particular. I have not the slightest 
doubt about that." 

It will thus be seen that so for as Mr. Mackenzie King is 
concerned, he has pledged himself to give every facility to our 
committee and I think I may say, that his attitude will be one of 
helpfulness. It is precisely because British Columbia is obdurate 
or obstinate, that we have got to send a strong committee ana 
strengthen its hands by our support. 

Crown Colonies and Kenya. 

I shall now pass on to the Crown Colonies and particularly to 
Kenya. For the administration of the Crown Colonies, including 
Kenya, His Majesty’s Government is directly responsible through 
its Colonial Office. During my negotiations, it became quite dear 
that it was impossible for me to get the Duke of Devonshire or His 
Majesty’s Government to go back at once on their dedsions. I was 
equally clear, that the Kenya decisions could not be allowed to go 
unchallenged and though they might not be reversed or reconsidered 
in October 1923, the situation might change, political conditions 
might be more favourable at no distant time, and what seemed to 
be a hopeless position then, might improve if we persisted in our 
attempt to secure justice and equality for our nationals there. It 
therefore seemed to me that the next best thing that could be done 
was to get an undertaking from the Colonial Secretary, that he 
would extend the scope of the scheme to Kenya also. Accordingly 
the formula which I have quoted above was settled and it is, '* that 
while the Duke saw no prospect of those decisions being modified, 
he promised that he would give careful attention to such represent* 
ations as the committee appointed by the Government of India, 
might desire to make to him." After the formula was read by the 
Prime Minister I stated in my last speech that to me as an Indian, 
it was of course disappointing that the Duke saw no prospect of 
modifying the Kenya decisions, which could never be accented in 
India. I further stated as follows But his agreement with the 
principle of my scheme, and his consent to give careful attention to 
such representations as the committee may lay before him, inspires 
me with the hope that the door is not barred, and that the Colonial 
Office may be shown the way to an acceptable solution. ■ Now, 
speaking candidly, I do not think that there can be any room fox 
doubt, that the Kenya decisions have been robbed of that finality, 
which was claimed for them in July last and that they must come 
up for reconsideration. Meanwhile, since I arrived *in India# 
1 have *learnt that the Kenya legislature has introduced IS 
Immigration Ordinance which is extremely drastic in its character, 
and which, if allowed to become law, will practically stop India* 
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emigration to Kenya. I have not yet been able to read the terms 
of this Ordinance and my knowledge of it ie confined to the summary 
which has appeared in certain newspapers. Of course we cannot 
accept an Ordinance*of that character, and we must plainly tell the 
Colonial Office that that ordinance, if allowed by them to become 
law, will complicate the problem still further. In the situation 
that has arisen, it seems to me that a committee regarding Kenya 
shonld go at once from India to England, to make representations 
to and enter into discussions with the Colonial Office, without any 
loss of time. I have strong hopes that the Government of India 
will not allow the grass to grow under their feet and that they will 
expedite the appointment and despatch of such a committee, con* 
sisting of strong, tactful and weighty persons at the earliest possible 
date. As I visualise to myself the situation, it seems to me that 
the committee so appointed, should fist tackle the question of 
immigration and then raise the bigger questions arising out of the 
Kenya decisions. You will perhaps ask me, what guarantee there 
is that this committee will succeed in gaining any solid or substan* 
tial results. My answer to such a question would be this. If the 
men you send are strong and reasonable, they should be able to 
achieve something substantial, more particularly because the Gov- 
ernment in England appreciate now the depth and strength of the 
feeling on this question. And for aught we know to the contrary, 
we may have at no distant date a more favourable Government. 
As all experience shows, decisions which were at one time considered 
to be final, have had to be reconsidered and although it is true that 
the white settlers in Kenya have got the moral support and 
sympathy of South Africa, which to my mind is a factor not to be 
ignored, yet it does not seem to me beyond the scope of statesman- 
ship to arrive at a settlement which would more effectively safe- 
guard the economic interests of our countrymen in Kenya and 
remove the sting of racial inferiority. Indeed it seems to me that 
unless this is done, the tension created by the Kenya decisions must 
continue to exist and India must refuse to accept a position of 
inferiority in the Empire. 

I am aware of the objections that have been raised to this 
scheme, which has been accepted by the Imperial Conference. It 
has beep«said that the committees will be expensive. That they will 
cost some mnnev I have no doubt, but political fights in these days 
necessarily involve expenditure. I do not know of any political 
organisation at present existing in India, which can carry on its 
propaganda or achieve any substantial results without pecuniary 
sacrifices. At the same time I think the expenditure involved should 
by no means be so heavy, as to justify our rejection of the scheme. 
It has next been asked, if the committee fails to achieve any result, 
what is to be done next? I should not like to anticipate events, but, 
in all constitutional fights it seems to me the failure of one gtepi* 
only an incentive to another. Frankly speaking, those who tmm. 
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objections of this character should be prepared to raggest 
alternatives and if they have alternatives of their own, 
why have they not hitherto acted on those alternatives and 
what has been there to prevent them from taking inde- 
pendent action of their own ? It is far better that we should 
work steadily and patiently but with full determination to get the 
wrongs remedied than that we should indulge in threats which we 
do not mean to give effect to or which we know or ought to know 
cannot be given effect to. 


South Africa. 

I shall now pass on to South Africa. The problem is the 
biggest there- There are about i6t,ooo Indians there, who, except- 
ing a few thousands residing in Cape Colony, have no political 
franchise. In Natal their municipal franchise is threatened. In . 
the Transvaal there is no franchise of any kind* Tn Natal they 
cannot acquire town lands in townships and in the Transvaal thev 
are prohibited, either as individuals or as companies from acquiring 
land. In the Gold area thev cannot occupy land. The manner in 
which traders’ licenses are granted and the law relating to them is 
administered, makes their lot still more unbearable Last of all, the 
Union Government has under contemplation legislation providing 
for the compulsory segregation of Indians in urban areas, by 
imposing certain restrictions on the ownership and occupation of 
land. All these facts I brought forward in my sp-ech at the 
Conference and nowhere throughout his speech did General Smuts , 
challange any one of them. Throughout his speech he treated the 
Indian question as if it was a question only relating to franchise, and 
yet he asserted that he did not think that his Indian fellow subjects 
co 'ild complain of injustice "and that it was just the opposite." 
Consider for a moment the manner in which he spoke. " People who 
have come there as coolies.” said General Smuts, " people who have 
come there as members of depressed classes in India, have prospered. 
Their children have been to school ; they have been educated, and 
their children and grand -children to-day are many of them men of 
great wealth.” One should have thought that if these men had 
acquired wealth and received education they were good enough to 
ex-rcise some sort of political and municipal franchise. Bet General 
Smuts’ position is that he cannot make a distinction between these 
men and the original inhabitants, and he says: — "You have a 
majority of blacks in the Union, and if there is to be equal manhood 
suffrage over the Union, the whites would be swamped by the blacks ; 
you cannot make a distinction between Indians and Africans, yon 
would be impelled by the inevitable logic to go the whole bog, and 
the result would be that not only would the whites be swamped 
in Natal by the IndiSns. but the whites would be swamped by the 
blacks, and the whole position for which we have striven for two 
hundred years or more, now would be given up. For White South 
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Africa, it is not a question of dignity bat a question of 
existence and no Government could for a moment either 
tamper with this position or do anything to meet the 
Indian point of view " This is the unqualified doctrine of white 
supremacy within the British Empire— a doctrine which to my m nd 
cannot be accepted by those who owe allegiance to a common 
sovereign." In the first place. General Smuts conveniently forgets that 
the whites in the Africa are as much foreigners as the Indians. In 
the next place the Indians there, who according to his own admission, 
have been educated and have acquired wealth, cannot justlv be 
grouped together with the blacks until the latter have reached the 
same stage of civilisation. In the third place, even assuming that 
the predominantly large number of Indians is a standing menace to 
the safety of the whites, that may be an argument for regulating the 
law of franchise, but it can never be an argument for the permanent 
and wholesale disenfranchisement of the Indians, and in any case 
there can be no justification for those economic restraints which have 
been put upon Indians and which, apart from imposing indignity on 
them and on India, strike at the very root of their prosperity as well 
as freedom. What I was most anxious about was that General 
Smuts should join hands with the Government of India in exploring 
avenues for the solution of this difficult problem. I knew that he 
had dissented from the resolutions of iq2t and T had little or no hope 
that I could persuade him to agree to those resolutions now. But he 
would give nothing, consent to nothing, and hold out no hopes. On 
the contrary, as I have shown above, he showed his concern not only 
in the whites of South Africa but also in those of Kenya, and attacked 
the Government of Tndia for their attitude towards the Kenya deci- 
sions. He also refused to agree to the appointment of a diplomatic 
agent to be sent by the Government of India to look after the Indian 
interests there and to act as an intermediary between it and the 
South African Government and to keep the Government of India well 
informed of the facts relating to Indians there. I am satisfied that 
from General Smuts and his Government we need not expect the 
smallest' possible response to our demands, and I believe that if he 
persists in the course which he has adopted, the problem of Indians in 
South Africa will at no distant date become such a grave problem, 
that it wiU be a source of the greatest weakness to the very idea of 
imperial unity, of which he professes to be an ardent exponent and 
apostle. It is bound to lead to a cleavage among the subjects of our 
common Sovereign on racial lines, and however much we mav regret 
ir, it must be recognised that when that stage is reached it will be a 
most disturbing factor in imperial unity, which will have to be reckoned 
with seriously by those who are unwilling at the present moment 
to recognise its evil potentialities. Here let me strongly repudiate 
one of the propositions urged by General Smuts, vis , "We must 
siot derive from the one British citizenship, rights of franchise 
fetCtn* Oat would be ft profound mistake." I regret that eventfc* 
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Duke of Devonshire fell a prey to this confusion when he sought to 
make a distinction between imperial nationality and "local citizen- 
ship." If however imperial citizenship is not a mere shadow but 
consists of something substantial, then 1 cannot see how it is possible 
to divide that citizenship into two grades, a higher and* a lower. 
You may raise your franchise as high as you like, but I do maintain, 
and maintain very strongly, that notwithstanding any measure of 
internal autonomy that you may possess, you cannot bar out any 
section of His Majesty's subjects, merely on racial grounds. The 
question, therfore, arises as to what is to be done with regard 1o 
South Africa. General Smuts will not have a diplomatic agent from 
the Government of i ndia, he will not have a committee to investi- 
gate the facts and explore the avenues for a solution, he will not 
remove the economic restraints imposed on our countrymen and, I 
fear, he will persist in his policy of segregation. If we had a fairly 
substa n tial population of white South Africans living or carrying on 
trade in India, 1 should not despair of a solution. But as matters 
stand, he can pursue his even course in the name and on behalf of 
the whites there and refuse to be dictated to by any outside 
authority bn the ground that South - Africa is an independent self- 
governing unit of the Empire. India on the other hand is not a 
self-governing unit and its Government is still in the leading strings 
of the India Office and His Majesty's Government. Meanwhile, in 
recent years. Natal has been making money out of its coal trade 
with India. 

Tariff against South African Coal. 

I certainly think that the time has come when the Government 
of India should take courage in both its hands and failing to get any 
satisfaction out of General Smuts, as it is bound to fail, raise the 
tariff against South African coal, reduce railway freights for Indian 
coal, improve transport facilities, and give other encouragement to 
the local coal industry. Unless some such action is taken by the 
Government of India and unless it tells the authorities in England, 
that out of respect for Indian feeling and also on consideration of 
self-respect it must be allowed to take this line, 1 think nothing 
that we may do will produce any impression. on the South African 
Government. I think the safety and prosperity of our brethren in 
South Africa and our own national dignity d em a nd that we should 
call upon the Government of . India to take a strong line, in dealing 
with South Af^-ira ; for 1 am convinced that it the Government *of 
India feels that by representations or negotiations it can achieve any 
satisfactory results now or for a long time to come, such attempts 
are doomed to failure and their failure is bound to lead to a develop- 
ment of pdt tfoni f eelings in this country which will bs extremely 
embarrassing to it in regard to its internal a dmini stration. 

.To sum up, my view is, that so far as the Dominions other than 
SMtt Africa ud the Crown Colonies including K»v» are concerned, 
|lvi a patient- trial tp tfcp Kh*&9 "Me* «* •*•?**• 
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by the Imperial Conference and do nothing in the meantime which 
may prejudice the course of negotiations with the Dominions or the 
Colonial Office in regard to Kenya. But so far as South Africa is 
concerned. 1 am dear that there is need for strong action on the 
part of the Government. I say the Government, for unless the duly- 
constituted Government asserts itself in an unequivocal manner in a 
controversy with another Government, the result of any action on 
our part may be far from satisfactory or substantial. 

India and the Imperial Conference. 

The position of India in relation to the Imperial Conference 
is a peculiar one. To quote the words of Mr. Duncan Hall, “1 he 
recogni on of the' right of India to a place in the Imperial Conference 
is a mark of her special position and circumstances. No other por- 
tion of the Empire can yet be said to have advanced sufficiently 
towards self-government to have any just claim to recognition as a 
member of the Conference." India has got a vote as every 
Dominion has, and speaking for myself, 1 must gladly acknowledge 
that the Indian delegation was listened to with patience and courtesy. 
Indeed the one thing noticeable- throughout the proceedings of the 
Conference was the atmosphere of good-will in which we worked. 
But when 1 say this, I think 1 owe it to you to say also, that the 
thought was not absent from my mind, that if India were a self- 
governing Dominion, it could speak with greater authority and 
greater power. The Ministers cf the Dominions speak with the 
consciousness that they have their Parliaments and their countries 
behind them. Not so is the case of the non-official Indian re- 
presentatives. The Indian representatives have no mandates from 
their Parliament and the Indian Government is not yet an indepen - 
dent Government. Undoubtedly, to my mind India's prestige in 
this Council of the Empire would* be infinitely greater if she could 
deal with the rest of the Empire on terms of perlect equality, and 
it is for this reason that 1 feel that unless and until India first 
achieves Self-Government the position of her nationals overseas 
must always continue to be more or less unsatisfactory. We are 
reminded every now and then by our crit cs, friendly and otherwise, 
that we must wait and be n no hurry to press the claims of our 
countrymen in the Dominions and the Crown Colonies until a more 
favourable change takes place in the opinion of the white settlers 
it seems to me that if India were a sell-governing country the 
necessity for addressing these injunctions to the white settlers 
vonld be equally strongly felt. As mat ers stand at present, the 
■iideriying basis for advice of this kind is, that Indians can at best 
expect an indulgence. 1 do not think that if India were a self- 
governing country witMn the Empire, the wishes of her Government 
or her people could be ignored or a decision which was resented eve n 
by the Government of India could be given, as it was in Joly last 
when cn the mein question* the opinion of the white ttWect 
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prevailed. It therefore seems to me that while on the ono i»»d 
it Is our duty to emphasise our claim regarding proper, just and 
equal treatment outside India, our duty is even more Imperative 
font we should lay still greater stress upon the achievement of 
responsible Government in India itself, ihis leads me on to the 
second part of my address. 

The Indian Situation 

The present constitution has been in force for the last three 
years and we have just passed through the turmoil of the second 
general elections. When the reforms were initiated political Ind ia 
found itself split into two camps. Our party decided at that fame 
to enter the Councils and to woik the reforms. There were otheis 
who would have nothing to do with them, who looked upon them as 
a mere camouflage and who thought that the political salvation of 
India lay not m working the reforms in the Councils but by opposing 
them and by boycotting the Councils. We had to bear the heat and 
burden of the day, we had to court much unpopularity. Undoubted- 
ly the other party was bettet organised, more richly possessed of the 
sinews of wa . We had however the courage of our convictions 
and according to our lights worked the reforms. In the process of 
working them, we came into conflict witt popular opinion in regard 
to certain matters and towards the end of our term in the Councils 
we. were in acute disagreement on not a few occasions with official 
opinion, I be verdict of the electorates at the last elections has gone 
against us. That is a fact which must be recognised, and even m 
quar era where our work was appreciated at one time, there is a 
tendency to belittle it and to find lault with our outlook. Speaking 
for myself, 1 am not in the slightest degree perturbed, if in certain 
official circies, which shall be nameless, there has been a change of 
attitude towards us. 1 should be sorry indeed if, as repeatedly 
asserted by our political detractors, there was an iota of truth in the 
charge made aga-nst us, that we had entered into an unholy al li a n ce 
with the bureaucracy against the liberties of our country. We were 
prepared to work aud i have no doubt we shall continue to work 
with those in power only on one condition, that is, that we reserve 
to ourselves in the fullest possible measure the liberty of taking a 
line oi our own, when a course proposed to be taken by the Gov- 
ernment on a particular occasion does not commend itself to our 
judgment or conscience, i do not think that we can have any 
justification for surviving as party, if we allow our judgment to be sub- 
ordinated to any extraneous considerations. As regards the popular 
verdict 1 venture to think that it would not have been so wboi,y 
a gains t us as it has been if we had been better organised and had 
taken care long before the elections, to educate public o pini o n more 
affectively. You will pardon my frankness if Isay, thatso fares 
the education of public opinion is concerned, we have not) done a 
fraction of what was necessary and thereby $hf tBPiUtet 
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to go abroad that everything that went wrong in the country during 
the last three years was done either with our connivance or with 
our acquiescence. 


Liberals' Record of Work. 

Our party's record oi work in the Councils taken bn masse has 
to my mind been such, that we could reasonably expect at least some 
credit lor it. it is due to your efforts that the Press Act of 1910 has 
been repealed. To you also the country owes the repeal of many 
other repressive laws, and if circumstances had been more favourable, 
1 have no doubt that one or two other pieces oi simitar legislation 
which still stand on the statute book would have disappeared. 1 can 
multiply instances of legislation and other solid work tor which you may 
claim credit. When the true tacts relating to the situation during the 
last three years are published, even those who condemn you to-day 
without knowledge or because of prejudice, and as 1 maintain 
without justification, for having been parties to what they describe as 
wholesale repression, will regret that they have indulged in language 
which, howsoever profitable as an electioneering device, will not be 
endorsed by history. From knowledge that 1 possess i feel satisfied 
that without your moderating and restraining influence the position 
of your critics would have been much worse. Professedly, you could 
not favour and 1 hope you will never favour anything which 
disturbs or prejudices the orderly development of the country. But 
equally true it is that you did all that you could to pour oil over 
troubled waters, and if you failed in your attempts, the blame cannot 
to my mind be laid at your doors. On the other hand, if personalities 
are eliminated and party passions kept well under control, it must be 
frankly admitted that it is a great tribute to your foresight that 
those who infused to enter the Councils in 1920 have after three 
years decided to follow your example. 

Tub Wrecking of Councils. 

It is true that they are going into the Councils with professions 
of destruction on their lips, but you must make allowance for their 
very natural desire to seem to be consistent, as to whether they 
will succeed in destroying the Councils the next three months will 
show. Speaking here again from my kncwledge of the constitution 
and of the machinery of admmntration, 1 have very serious doubts 
as to whether even a traction of the threats which are at the present 
moment holdout will materialise. But even assuming that un- 
fortunately the stage is reached when they will succeed in giving 
effect to their threats and the entire machinery of the Government 
is paralysed, it will be for these wreckers to give ns the alternative to 
the present constitution. Yen will at any rate have the satisfaction 
that you have been ho party to the wrecking of the constitution and 
it may very well b«, that those of you, who may find ihemselvte 
iMg If fete with A littthvtyp tito i# the Assembly or the 
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(Itl Councils may yet try to p rev e nt the machinery from wholly 
being wrecked. It if assumed however by those who are at present 
going into the Councils, that they and they alone desire and are pre- 
pared to work (or the achievement of responsible government 
in India. The (acts however are too strong for snch an assumption. 
Within the very first year of its existence, a resolution was moved 
in the last Assembly urging further- constitutional progress. Th'e 
Government of Ind>a sent a despatch to the Secretary of State and 
the present Secretary of State sent a reply which is well known to 
you. The Secretary of State vaguely hinted at the possibility of 
further exploring the avenues of progress under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act. What exactly he meant by it I cannot say. 
But time after time, your representatives in the Assembly gave free 
and forcible expression to the desire for further constitutional 
advance. Meanwhile^opinion has crystallised in Liberal circles all 
over India, and during the last two years the Liberal party has not 
hesitated to express its views on the question freely and frankly. I 
personally think the time has come when you should definitely 
frame a programme, put it before ’ he country and the Government, 
work for it and fight for it. I have no doubt whatever that when 
you put forward that programme, it will be received with 
strong opposition in official circles in India and if the present 
Government should continue in England, you need expect very 
little from it in the way of constitutional advance. Argument! 
which were used 30 years ago against any progress are still being 
used to-dav and I have no doubt that they mil continue to be so 
used if the question of constitutional advance arises not now but 
30 years hence. Opposition of this character need not deter you. 
You have conquered such opposition in the past and I have no 
doubt that you will still be able to conquer it in the future. But 
to mv mind, it is no* enough that you should formulate your pro- 
gramme. It is at least as necessary that von must effectively deal 
with your opponents' arguments, an d even more than that it is 
necessary that you shou’d set your house in order first. 

The Position in the Provinces. 

The position at the present moment is that in the provinces yon 
have goi- diarchy with partial responsibility. Diarchy has got very 
t-w friends left in India, either among officials or non-officials. The 
whole basis of diarchy was that in regard to certain subjects of 
adminis-ratinn Ministers would have complete control and in regard 
to others thsv w uild have *u effective voice. So tar as the .trans ferred 
subjects are concerned it is an admitted fact that the Ministers have 
been exoected to make bricks without straw. They have had 
practically no control over the purse and onr finances have been at 
the lowest ebb in almost every province. It is as much to the credit 
•I the sta tesman ship of onr Ministers as to the sense of discipline of 
the atrv ces. Imperial and Provincial, associated with them, that 
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tiie Government there has not been friction, snch as under the' 
const! tntion might have paralysed the administrative machinery. 
Bnt experience has exposed its defects and we most profit by 
experience. As regards the other half of the Government, experience 
•hows that at least in certain provinces. Ministers have had no 
effective voice and the system of joint deliberations which the 
P&rliamentarrv Committee so much emphasised, has not been 
followed to the extent to which it might have been. Besides there 
has been no such thing as joint responsibility of the Ministers either. 
Indeed, in at least one province, the differences between the 
Ministers and the members of the Executive Council have on certain 
important occasions, come to the surface in open Council. On the 
other hand, the position of the Ministers in at least some parts of 
India has b»en far from enviable, as they have not had that support 
from the Councils, without which true responsible government is 
impossible. 

Tbs Central Government. 

In tiie central Government the position if anvthing is even more 
unsatisfactory. On the top of the central Government Is the 
Secretarv of State and it should never be forgotten that the power 
of direction, superintendence and control which is vested in him, is 
not a mere figure of speech. It is a very real and living control. 
At any rate I have not noticed much evidence of any self-abdication 
on the part of Whitehall. In the altered state of things, notwith- 
standing, the theory of the ultimate responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government of India, the centre of political grayity 
has shifted from Whitehall to Delhi and Simla and yet the position 
of the Government of India is by no means a very enviable one. 
On the one hand, constitntionallv it is under the control of the 
Secretary of State, on the other it has to deal with an assembly which 
has an overwhelmingly large non-official majority. The executive 
is irremovable, bnt all the same excepting in regard to certain 
matters it feels the pressure of aolid non-official opinion in the As- 
sembly. A Government, situated as it is, can never depend upon 
the support of any party in the Assembly. It may at times accept 
compromises, which perhaps it would have rejected if it had a party 
to fall back upon and when it refuses to accept any such compro- 
mises it comes into conflict with non-official opinion in the 
Assembly and popular opinion outside. On the other band,' 
an Assembly which knows that, it can criticise the Govern- 
ment and offer obstruction whenever it can close np its ranks, 
bnt which ia not entrusted with any responsibility, must more or 
less be alwavs in an attitude of suspicion and resent the limitations 
which have been placed upon its powers. 

A Thorough Re — examination Needed. 

Taking the situation an it is, I submit that a troessnseof 
responsibility cannot grow ia a soil like that pf the Aaaamb’y. / 
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/ Admittedly, the constitution, which «u given by the Act of 1919, 
was of a temporary character and the Government of India Act 
itself contemplates the appointment of a commission for the par* 
pose of enquiring into the working of the system of Government, 
tee growth of education - and the development of representative 
institutions, etc. It seems to me that upon a true construction of 
section (84 A) It cannot possibly be held teat this commission 
cannot be appointed before the expiration of xo years. I think the 
whole position has been put very pointedly bv Mr. Rope Simpson 
(whose re-election to Parliament I welcome) in a speech, white he 
delivered last month, at the National Liberal Club. <• It is patently 
unreasonable ", said Mr. Hope Simoson. ** that India should be con- 
demned to the administration of a faulty constitution for six long 
years, if intermediate reform is possible; nor can I see any reason 
why the statutory provision for an examination in 1920 should pre- 
clude examination of the question before that date. Only good can 
come from investigation of the working of the machinery set up 
under the Act of 1919. If all is wel', it is good that this fact should 
be authoritatively stated. If there are weak points, they should be 
strengthened — if modification is required the change necessary should 
be undertaken. The case is one for detailed, careful and thorough 
enquiry, in all its aspects by a commission of first class men, to 
include an expert in constitutional law.” With these observations 
of Mr. Hope Simpson I need scarcely tell you that I am in complete 
agreement and I have repeatedly urged them myself, both here and 
in England during the last twelve months. There are no donbt 
dangers in over-acceleration, but to mv mind there are even greater 
dangers in undue delay. At a recent debate in the Royal Colonial 
Institute Sir William Vincent, who can speak with direct knowledge 
which is by no means out of date, is reported to have stated as 
follows : — '* Sir William Vincent emphatically declared that Britain 
had given India certain solemn undertakings, and it was impossible 
for Britain to go back on them. None was more alive to tee 
dangers of over-acceleration of the reforms than those who have 
some measure of responsibility for carrying on the administration. 
But ft was impossible in the new system, which has been inaugurat- 
ed, for goo3 or bad, to carry on the old system of bureaucratic 
government that had got to change with changing times, and tee 
sooner they made up their mind to that the better it would be for 
future relations.” These are not the words of an irresponsible 
agitator or a dilettante politician. They are the words of a nun who 
has had intimate experience of fce reforms and who has held so 
many distinguished positions in India under the old and new systems 
alike. I, therefore, think that it is the weakness of the present con- 
stitution which furnishes the strongest argument for a thorough re- 
examination of the whole position and When to that is added the 
undoubted fact that political sentiment in this country among all 

-classes has unmistakably been growing and that a new oo ps cto ns ne s s 
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Is pervading the whole oi the oountry. I cannot eee how it ie con* 
•latent with statesmanship or with the beet interests of England and 
India to postpone the appointment of such a commission until 1929. 
Indeed, Mr. Montagu himself, during the passage of the Government 
of India Bill, declared that the law relating to the appointment of 
the statutory commission was not like the law of Medes and Persians 
and 1 for one fail to see how either the Government o India or the 
Secretary of State or Parliament can improve the position by waiting 
until 1929, On the other hand there is every danger that the 
situation may still further deteriorate and what may be possible now 
to achieve, with the good«wiil of all o' many, may present difficulties 
of an enormous character, a few years hence. 

Aminoheni ov thb Government o» India Act. 

I am aware, that it is held in certain quarters that it is possible 
to make an advance in certain directions under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act itself, without in any way modifying or altering 
the provisions thereof. Even assuming that the Secretary of State 
in Council may by rules framed under section 19 (A) of the Act, 
regulate and restrict the exercise of the powers of superintendence, 
direction and control vested in him, with a view tn give effect to the 
purposes of the Government of India Act 1919, it is obvious that 
such relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State will be very 
much different from genuine responsible government. Let us assume 
further, that under the Government of India Act itself, it is possible 
to establish provincial autonomy. Will you be satisfied with pro- 
vincial autonomy without a corresponding change in the character 
and composition of the Central Government ? The words “ provin- 
cial autonomy ** seem to have a great fascination for some of us, 
but I venture to think, that when you will take the trouble of view* 
ing the Government as a whole, you will not be free from serious 
doubt as to whether in actual practice it is practicable to give the 
provinces autonomy, when the Central Government, which must 
continue to deal with certain national matters of the most vital 
character, will continue to own the control of a higher authority. 
From a purely constitutional as also an administrative point of view, 
I think the system will not work even fairly satisfactorily for long 
and 1 am afraid there will be constant friction between the so-called 
autonomous provincial Governments and. the Central Government* 
It is true that the sphere of functions of the two Governments' may 
be more clearly defined, but it seems to me inevitable that in certain 
matters affecting the interests of the country as a whole, your 
Ministers will be in the unenviable position of choosing between their 
supporters in Councils and the Central Government. It seems to 
me that nothing can be more ill-assorted or more likely to retard tits 
growth of full and real responsible institutions in this, country, tfcpp 
td introduce complete responsibility in the pr ov i n ces and place dfS 
wider the control of an irremovable and i responsible executive m 
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the Central Government. The spirit actuating the two respectively. 
Will be. if not antagonistic, very different and I am afraid that 
Instead of getting the substance of responsibility, yon will get the 
Shadow. Among other problems of the future as I envisage, it is the 
problem of having a Central Government which in regard to national 
matters will be the most cohesive element. For, our provinces can- ' 
not in the interest of national safety and national progress afford to 
be too provincial. I am not pleading for the introduction of diarchy 
in the Central Government. All that I am urging is, that the field of 
administration covered by the Central Government should be .care- 
fully surveyed and examined, the sphere of functions of the central 
and provincial Governments should be precisely defined, and that 
the civil administration in charge of the Central Government should 
be made responsible to the extent to which it is made responsible in. 
the provinces. This necessarily gives rise to the question as to 
what we are to do in the future with the Army and the Foreign and 
political Departments of the Government of India. 


Thb Army. 

As regards the army, I desire to emphasise that it is such a huge 
and delicate machinery and the problems connected with it are of 
such a complex and technical character, that I think yon will be well 
advised not to press for its control, until you are ready for it. It 
Should not however be beyond the scope of statesmanship to provide 
ample statutory safeguards for the army budget. That is a matter 
for experts. Meanwhile, we should have a definite and steadily pro- 
gressive programme for the Indianisation of the army, by which I 
understand the providing for the recruitment of Indian officers, with 
the highest training in the different branches of the army. This 
must necessarily be a slow process, but not so slow as 1 am afraid 
will be the case if no further progress is made upon the scheme, 
w hich was adumbrated early this year— a scheme which, though it is 
a conc es s ion to Indian sentiment, is very far removed from the real 
Indianisation of the army and may take generations before our 
aspiration in that direction bears fruit. A the scheme which 
was put forward before the Assembly early this year, has not 
evoked much response or enthusiasm in it is to no small extent due 
to the consciousness that whatever it may do it cannot achieve the 
end, which it professes to achieve, within any reasonable distance 
of time. I shall perhaps be asked, as to who m luture is to ad- 
minister the Army Department and who is to represent itin the 
legislature. Weil, gentlemen the Foreign and Political Departmentt 
are supposed to be in the hands of the Governor-General himself and 
yet the tact that the Governor-General ii not * 
legislature has not placed those Departments at any spedwd»ad- 
yaatage. Similarly . I think, some such arrangement will h av e to be 
Wired at, by which the Goveroor-GsneralmayMKWM deflate! 

ttHonilbUitjr for »6»isi«trttfeo «* tfc W W- 
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represented In the Assembly oi the future. These are matters for 
the examination of the commission, which 1 have suggested above, 
and I, therefore, refrain from going into details. It is sometimes 
urged that India can never be a self-governing country, unless it is 
able to assume responsibility for its defence. Well, if in the case of 
some Dominions England could take responsibility for their defence, 
until they were able to assume that responsibility for themselves, 
why not in the case of India ? 

Tan Indian Princes 

Not less important is the problem relating to the Indian 
Princes and their relations to the Central Responsible Government. 
That there are some enlightened and patriotic Princes 1 readily 
admit, but the vast, majority of them, I maintain, are extremely 
jealous of their rights and dignities, and having been accustomed to 
centuries of the autocratic rule, they cannot be expected easily to 
fall into line with democratic institutions. So, far from courting 
their opposition or arousing their suspicion, it is far better, that in 
the interest of the bulk of the country, you should leave them alone, 
and let them remain under the direct charge of the Viceroy, than 
that you should try to bring them into direct relation with your 
responsible Government of the near future. I am open to argument 
and should always be ready to accept a better plan but 1 suggest 
to you that you should adopt a programme for responsible Govern- 
ment in the provinces and a corresponding, simultaneous modifica- 
tion of the character and composition of the Government of India. 

Objections Answered 

I noyr briefly notice some of the arguments which may be 
wged against any such further constitutional advance in the near 
future. 

(i) In the first place, it is urged that a democratic responsible 
Government in India is an impossibility, without an intelligent and 
capable electorate. Under the present scheme we have got an 
electorate of some 5 millions. The election of 1920 was criticised 
on the ground that a considerable number of electors abstained from 
voting. This year, although exact .figure are not yet available, it 
is a fact that a very much larger number of electors have gone to 
the polls. Howsoever, we, as party politicians may regret the 
elector!’ choice, the fact that they have gone to the polls in much 
larger numbers is significant. You cannot increase the intelligence 
and the capacity of the masses by keeping them away from the 
exercise of those rights, which are best appreciated and valued only 
when they are excrci.-ed. If I may be permitted to quote from an 
article which 1 contributed to the Contemporary Review for 
November, “ 1 maintain very strongly that the maw of our people 
axe naturally shrewd and understand their local problems. They 
are far mory orderly than people of their daw in any other country, 
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They are responsive to generous treatment and elevating influences. 
The consciousness of the possession of political power and the 
repeated exercise of it at elections, should in itself be an education 
of incalculable value. In addition there is an obligation upon those 
who seek their suffrages to give them political education." To those 
who constantly remind us of the illiteracy or want of education of 
our masses without at the same time recognising their own share of 
the responsibility for that state of things I shall say, '* Do not forget 
tire history of your own country in or about 1832. Your system of 
Elementary education did not commence till nearly half a century 
later and you are still busy in expanding and improving education, 
but that has not prevented you from expanding the representation 
of the people." At any rate, if there was any seriousness about the 
announcement made in Parliament on August 20th 1917, as I think 
there was, the argument of the ignorance of the masses should then 
have been carefully weighed. I do not wish to minimise the import- 
ance of it, but at the same time I maintain that the education of 
the masses and constitutional development must go hard in hand. 

(2) It is next urged that India is a country of important 
minorities and sometimes we are told of warring minorities. I am 
prepared to admit that in any scheme of responsible Government 
which may be evolved, it is of the most vital importance that the 
political, civil and religious rights and interests of the minorities 
should be adequatdy and most scrupulously protected. It will do 
no good to ignore or minimise the problem. Let us face the situation 
boldly, courageously, and yet hopefully. 

So far as the depressed classes and what are called the untouch- 
ables are concerned, aur sympathies are unreservedly with them and 
I do maintain that if our passion for political freedom and democratic 
government is real we have got to modify our old world notions of 
social relations. Either you value those traditional social distinc- 
tions or you value the political institution you are aspiring after. 
If you value the latter then you have to alter radically your old 
outlook. 


Tax Hindu-Musum Froblsm. 

(3) Similarly, in dealing with the Hind u-Mohamedan problem. 
I would make an earnest appeal to all concerned, to consider whether 
the cherished idea of responsible government does not imperatively 
demand that we must make unaccustomed sacrifices on both sides 
and part with prejudices and narrow sectarianism. This, let it be 
admitted, is a most serious comment upon our entire political life 
and go wherever you may outside India, this is the one question 
which is put to you by every one, friend and foe alike. If hitherto 
Hindu-Mohamedan unity has lacked strength or durability, it has 
been mainly due to the fact that we have not adopted the true 
basil of unity. This can only be the recog n ition by the two com* 
avoitiee that India is tbf 99pm WWtty 9 t both, that tbs cla im s 
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of India on the service and loyalty of both are paramount, and that 
political freedom and political rights are by no means inconsistent 
vrfth the exercise of religions rights and ceremonies by each comma* 
nity with the fullest possible freedom. I do not wish to go into the 
details of the solution of this problem. 1 wish merely to state the 
problem as it strikes me. There is, first of all* the question of 
representation on municipal, local and parliamentary bodies. This 
again resolves itself into questions — (i) What is the adequate 
representation to which the Mohamedans are entitled ? ( 2 ) What is 
the best method of representation ? Nearly seven years ago when 
the Mohamedans of my province wanted separate representation in 
municipalities, 1 supported them, not because 1 thougnt that it was 
politically sound but because it seemed to me that that was the only 
condition on which they were prepared to co-operate with the other 
communities. Even alter this distance of time, 1 do not regret my 
action. Separate electorates appear however to* have brought in 
their train a mass of evil. But unless and until the Mohamedans 
themselves change their attitude, 1 think we should do nothing to 
take away from them this method of representation, to which they 
rightly or wrongly attach so much importance. As to the amount of 
representation i should have thought that the question had been 
solved by mutual agreement. But if that is not so, why should it be 
impossible to solve it now ? A little exercise of patience and for* 

' bearance on both sides and an earnest desire to understand each other, 
should bring us nearer the solution, than anything else, and I think 
this duty reste heavily on leaders of all sections of politicians, who 
believe in the destiny of India that they should at a joint conference 
fairly and frankly discuss this question and arrive at some solution. 

Minorities and thb Services. 

The next question is the question of the representation of the mino- 
rities in the public services. Muchas 1 deprecate recruitment to public 
services based on communal grounds, 1 recognise that in the present cir- 
cumstances of India it is inevitable. I personally think that the best 
solution of it lies in the appointment of a Public Services Commis- 
sion, on which Hindus, Mohamedans and Europeans should all alike 
be represented and the work of recruitment snould be left to it. 
Excepting in regard to certain appointments of a political character, 
which should in my opinion be left in the hands of Ministers, 1 
believe mat we should meet the situation much better, if we were 
to transfer all such power from the hands of Ministers or the Execu- 
tive Government to an independent body, like the Public Services 
Commission, which must see also to the adequate representation of 
each community. 


Religious Disputes. 

As regards retigioaa disputes in which the ignorant masses get at 

jtyMff iuvmvfd, if certainly the duty of the to 49 
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qreay nothing, . which may inflame sectarian pasrionss But that 
alone is not sufficient. With the fullest exercise of religious freedom 
them must be the understanding that each party has got to respect 
the susceptibilities of the other. Moral injunctions alone will not 
solve tile problem, conscious effort is even more necessary, and it 
seems to me that in your Constitution of the future the amplest 
safeguards for these rights and privileges should be expressly pro* 
vided for. Necessarily, you will have to depend upon the growth 
of sound public opinion to support your effort. But the problem 
cannot be solved except by facing it. A heavy responsibility in this 
connection lies on the press and with its growing power in the 
country I think it can be a potent factor in dealing with this 
problem. The recent disturbances in India have been advertised a 
good deal in England and the impression produced naturally is one, 
which is not very hopeful for the future. But I do maintain thas so 
far as this question is concerned, we should take the responsibility 
for the solution of it on ourselves, and if the leaders of both com* 
muni ties, to whom. Indian unity and Indian self-government are 
such sacred words, make a determined effort to restore happier rela- 
tions and to anive at a settlement, which will be acceptable to the 
vast majority of boih, I think the problem may yet be solved. 

British Interests and Imperial Services. 

We shall prqbably make our task much easier if we also recog- 
nise that there are certain vital British interests in India and that 
unless and until those interests are safeguarded, we shall have to 
meet with no little difficulty in our attempt at achieving self-govern- 
ment. Similarly, in regard to the Imperial Services, which are 
predominantly' European in their composition, we shall have todefine 
our attitude. I do net wish to go into the details of this question for 
more reasons than one. But I venture to make a few observations. The 
Services do no good to themselves or to this country by impugning 
the good faith of Indian politicians, nor is it right or just for us to 
indulge in wholesale condemnation of the Services. Any unjust or 
unfair criticism of the Services must be deprecated. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that hitherto the Services have 
occupied a peculiar position. It does not correspond to that of the 
public services in England or the Dominions. They have been to a 
large extent responsible for the formulating of policy in India, and if 
in the future their position is approximated to that of the permanent 
services elsewhere, I have no doubt that much of the criticism which 
is levelled at them, will be diverted to the responsible Minister. 
Indeed, the recent Sections show that much unkinder language has 
been used by our countrymen towards our own Ministers and other 
Indians associated with the Government than towards' members of 
the permanent services. We hear much of cases, in which officers 
cope into conflict with public opinion. I wish we heard as much of 
these in which officers are held in eeteedi by the public, for I refute 
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to believe that there are no good men among them or that aU 
appreciation of their work is extinct among Indians. So far as tire 
question of salaries and emoluments is concerned, if there are any 
legitimate grievances, by all means let them be examined and redress 
given where it is due, subject only to the financial capacity of India. 
Bat the essential question to my mind is the question of the venae 
of r ec r ui tment. Why should the decision of self-governing India, 
unless it is a thing of the distant future, be anticipated now ? In 
any case, it seems to me that many of those who are already in the 
services, will be here for at least another 25 years ; but the longer 
you continue recruitment in England the longer you postpone the 
day when the services will be Indianised. 

Necessity for a Commision 

Gentlemen, I have placed these views before you in the broadest 
possible manner without going into minute details and all that I ask 
you to do on the present occasion is to give your careful considera- 
tion to your future policy and future programme. If you want 
constitutional progress, you must set to work for it. That work does 
not and should not consist merely in passing resolutions or making 
speeches. You have got seriously to tducate public opinion in favour 
of vour policy and to acquire support for your views ; for unless this 
is done, the forces of opposition against you will be strong indeed, 
far stronger than you imagine. Do not reject my suggestion about 
tire early appointment of a commission, merely because commissions 
and committees are supposed to be a method of shelving pressing 
problems. If that were my conviction and belief, I should not have 
brought this suggestion before you. But I dobdieve that before 
any constitutional advance takes place, the whole position will 
require very careful examination ; so many interests have to be 
reconciled, so many different points of view have got to be borne in 
mind, so much readjustment of the system of Government will be 
necessary, that I cannot imagine thaitmerdy because you express 
the wish for the establishment of Swaraj, it will be an accomplish- 
ed f ac t. A commission is the very thing contemplated for such pro- 
gress by the present Government of India Act and even if it were 
not so, further constitutional development would in any case have 
involved the bringing into existence of an agency for it giving effect 
to it. Once a commission is appointed you can put forward before 
it your Own views on the future of the Constitution and put all the 
pressure that you are capable of on the Government here, the Parlia- 
ment in England,, to give effect to your views. That is the only con- 
stitutional method which to my mind seems likely to yidd any satis- 
factory results. Constitutions are not easy to make as it is sometimes 
imagined, and it is for you to prepare the ground by taking the neces- 
sary steps. 

Ibs Liberal Party. 

Above everything etsd, It is necessary that yon should define 
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ymtr own position and organise yonr forces. So far as your position 
Is concerned I have no doubt as to what it should be. The Liberal 
party cannot be an asylum, either for tones or for revolutionaries* 
Liberalism is not merelv a mode of expression but a habit of thought 
and action. Our watchword should always be Progress, and conti- 
nuous Progress. Our methods should also be clear and well-defined^ 
While we should resist to the utmost of our power and capacity any- 
thing which is calculated to retard our progress, I do not think that 
we can seriously contemplate the adoption of a calculated policy of 
obstruction, which so far from helping our progress may seriously 
hinder it. Again it seems to me that if the Liberal party is to ex- 
tend its influence, casual and unorganised activity is not enough ; its 
work must be continuous and incessant. I admit that our detractors 
have poisoned the public mind against us, but that ought not to 
deter us from approaching the public and putting up with the rough 
and tumble of public life. We must have a strong Central Executive 
and we must try to establish living and serious-minded associations 
all over the country, wherever we can. Not only must we do this 
but we must strengthen our own press and, wherever it may be neces- 
sary. establish new organs. We shall no doubt meet with difficulties 
for some time, but I have not lost all faith in the shrewd common- 
sense of the people. It may be clouded for some time but it cannot 
be for all time. It is bv persistence alone that we can conquer those 
forces of opposition which have accounted for our defeat and disap- 
pointment at the last election. I do not sympathise with those who 
find solace merelv in the thought that they might have done better 
if only their opponents had indulged in less misrepresentation of 
their views and position. We must frankly admit that much of our 
present position is due to the weakness of our organisation, the want 
of oartv discipline and above all, our omission to organise an 
adequate party fund. For, I think, that if we are to survive as a 
party it is necessary that we should have funds and ample funds. 

I know the difficulties in the way but I also know that we have to 
fight those difficulties and overcome them. 


Organisation in England 

In order to advance our scheme it may be necessary, 
indeed I think it will be necessary for us, not only to 
send a strong representative deputation to England but to 
establish an independent and active organisation of our own 
there, for the dissemination of our views and correct information in 
England. Be it said to the credit of Mrs. Besant that hem is tea 
only organisation there that does something for India in the way of 

propaganda. It is. all very well for our wimtiymen to »y toat we 

can afford to ignore English opinion, but do “*** 

no real living organisation of our own there. Tho se wh o 
to any further progress, and who regret evgi* f|e JJ 

reforms, have got powerful organisation*! support#) by plenty m 
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funds and led by some retired Governors and officials, who still think 
and talk as if India stood where it did in their time. The English 
nation is essentially conservative and fights shy of change. Its conser- 
vatism is all the greater in the case of India, which it has been ac- 
customed to treat as a country full of ignorant people, hopelessly 
divided among themselves and flying at each other's throats and 
kept together only by the controlling hand of its representatives 
here. 1 do not blame people in England <o attach weight to the un- 
contradicted statements of some of those who claim knowledge 
experience of India. Besides, let us not forget that the impression 
which some happenings in this country have produced has been 
most unfavourable to us and yet my experience during the last few 
months was distinctly ho.pefni, for, while on the one hand there is a 
section of die-hards who will continue to oppose our aspirations for 
as long as they can, on the other there are men of broad sympathies 
and large outlook but little knowledge who. if properly approached 
will be willing to help us. Such help I would not discard or despise. 
I would avail lhyself of everv such source from which we can gather 
strength and support. I believe we can do much useful work bv 
sending a strong, well-informed and capable deputation to England. 
Our work in India must go on simultaneously, if we wish to push 
the cause to a successful issue. 

Tkadition of Mehta and Gokhale. 

I, therefore, think that if this meeting of the . Liberal 
Federation succeeds in nothing more than in devising means 
to organise the party and in adopting a definite line of policy, 
we shall not have met in vain. If we fail in that, I for one must 
view the future of our party with the gloomiest of forebodings. 
But I have still hope that the traditions of Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Gokhale are not dead among us. Howsoever unworthy 
we may be as their successors, let us make an honest attempt 
to live up to their ideals and seek inspiration from what they 
said or did in their day. Eighteen years ago, it was left to 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale to give a definite shape to our ideal in 
his great speech at Benares. Since then that ideal has ceased 
to be a far off adorable dream. It has become now a living 
passion with us. To be in our own country what other subjects of 
our common Sovereign are in*the self-governing Dominionsis no longer 
a dream which we would leave it to posterity to realise. Our di- 
fficulties may be great, they are great, but they have to be conquer- 
ed and must be conquered. I venture to think that, if we approach 
these big problems in the practical spirit of those great and hallowed 
names and with their robust faith in the justice and righteousness of 
our cruise if we only realise that constiutionally our position is mudt 
stronger than it was in their days, then I have every confidence that 
we shall succeed in building the edifice of Self-Government within the 
Empire the foundations of which were laid by them. 
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.. Temporary defeat ought sot to damp our spirits. On the 
Contrary it should act as an incentive to more active, more persistent 
and more substantia] work. 1 yet believe that the liberal party, if 
only it can re-organise itself, will play a great part in the development 
of the Constitution and though temporarily Liberals may have receiv- 
ed a set-back. Liberalism will still be the rallying cry of all those 
elements in the country which recognise the value of constitutional 
work and which believe in the efficacy of constitutional methods. 


Second Day’s Sitting. 

27 TR DECEMBER 1928. 

The second day’s proceedings of the Liberal Federation com- 
menced on 27 December at mid-day, Sir lej Bahadur Sapru presiding. 
After the singing of the “Bande Mataram" song, the President moved 
from the chair the condolence resolution relerring to the death 
of Sir Narayan Cbandavarkar, Messrs. Gupte, Kasturiranga 
Iyengar and Ashwini Kumar Dutta. The resolution was carried, 
all those present standing. 

II. On Demand for Self-Government. 

The next resolution about the demand for Self-Government was 
moved by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri in a very impressive speech. 
The resolution ran as follows ; 

“ Having in view the many inconveniences and anomalies which 
have been left in the practical administration under a system of 
Diarchy in the Provinces and the incongruity and difficulty in 
practice of an irresponsible Central Government controlling and 
superintending the administration of Transferred Depar.menis by 
Ministers responsible to the Local Legislatures, having also in mind 
the difficulties of the Central Government having no majority of its 
own m a Legislature with a majority of elected representatives of 
the people, and having further in mind .the immediate necessity of 
releasing the Government of India had the Local Governments from 
the control exercised by the Secretary of State for India and the 
proved inability of the Government of India not yet fully respon- 
sible to the people to protect the interests of Indians settled id Self- 
Governing Dominions and Crown Colonies : this ' meeting of the All- 
India Liberals, ' concurring with the previous meetings thereof, is 
emphatically of opinion that lull Responsible Government in the 
Provinces and complete responsibility in the Central Government, 
jaseotin the Military, Political and Foreign Departments, should be 
(Mafattfhed without delay,, and, for this purpose urges die hnmedt- 
CM appoigmeot of gCoaoi'woa lioilar to that orovWed for ia tttg 
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Government ol India Act of 1919 for making a foil enquiry into the 
actual working 0. the present Constitution and making recommend- 
ations in respect Of future constitutional advance." 

The Rt» hon. Srinivasa Sastri in proposing the resolution on 
further reforms explained how certain recent happenings had made 
him a reluctant convert to this resolution, his opinion about two 
years ago being a little more backward than at present. There were 
two considerations put forward in the resolution for their demand 
of full responsible government in the provinces. He was not pre- 
pared to say that diarchy had absolutely failed, for the system could 
be made to work in the hands of sensible people like Dr. Paranjpye. 
Diarchy, however, was attended with great inconveniences in daily 
administration. It was almost a source of intolerable friction. 
Ministers had complained in matters of finance and the non-amen- 
ability of officials to their discipline. Referring his hearers to the 
facts published in connection with the regulations of Messrs. 
Chin tamani and Jagat Narain of their offices as Ministers in the 
United Provinces, the speaker said that it proved conclusively that 
if it so pleased the head of the administration he could intrigue with 
officers of the department to make the position of Ministers intoler- 
able. The speaker also related a case in a province which he did 
not -name where a gardener who was willing to retire on gratuity 
and was persuaded to do so by the Minister at a time of financial 
stri gency was surpised with the news of his reinstallation by the 
Secretary of State as the authority who had been responsible for his 
original appointment and therefore outside the pale of the .Minister. 
That kind of thing ought not .to be allowed in any service even in 
the Indian Civil Service. What happened in the case of the gardener 
showed the extent to which an arbitrary Secretary of State whom 
we could not hold responsible would go in the exercise of bis powers 
that remained in his hands. 

Tan White-hall Octopus. 

Then, referring to the Central Government with no sort of res- 
ponsibility, full or limited, to the elected representatives of the 
people, Mr. Sastri said that the arguments we employed were ra her 
on behalf of Government than on our own behalf, for arguments on 
our own behalf were well-known. The Government of India could 
not do anything unless they intrigued with one or the other group in 
the legislature whose antagonism they knew nothing about and 
whom they tried to impress into their following at a given moment. 
That left the Government of India weak, undetermined, feeble and 
unable to take a definite stand with regard to any policy. Then the 
Government of India were fettered in their exercise ol discretion and 
Judgment by the control ol the Secretary of State. We wanted the 
Government of India and local Governments really to be strong and 
Independent Governments looking to the wishes of the people and 
where they were wilting to carry out the wishes of the people and ab • 
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to do to. Unfortunately the Government of India in more than one 
instance within recent days had been in a position of a greemen t 
with ‘the wishes of the people bat tney could not do anything 
because the Secretary of State was against them. That considers* 
tion went to the very root of the case and it seemed to him that that 
part of their demand invested the resolution with importance almost 
transcending the importance of anything else. We could not have 
a Government of India which did not always look to us but to 
outside the country for inspiration of their policy. The Joint Select 
Committee enunciated as an ordinary principle of administration, as 
a rule, that where the Government found themselves in agreement 
with the legislatures on any subject the Secretary of State was 
enjoined not to interfere but to let the measure take full effect. 
That great principle, if maintained in its intergrity, would really 
have deprived mucn of our argument of a good deal of its force, but 
the principle was not observed. The principle had been brought to 
nullity by the constant habit which the Secretary of State had fallen 
into of giving orders to the Government of India beforehand thus 
tying up their spontaneous judgment and by the habit of the Gov- 
ernment of India of referring important matters to the Secretary 
of State so that the legislature was forbidden to say ‘this is 
the spontaneous opinion of the Government.' The Government 
of India of to-day was government by cables between the Viceroy 
acting singly and the Secretary of State, peihaps also acting singly, 
and even the members ot the Executive Council did not know what 
passed between the Viceroy and the Secretary of state behind. 
With frequent secret cables in opposition to the wishes of the people, 
sometimes in opposition to the traditions of the peoples and the 
country, how intolerable was the position of the Government and of 
the legislatures 1 

Govt’s Inability to Protect Indian Interests abroad. 

Referring to the last topic, viz, the inability of the Government 
of India to protect our interests when we settle abroad, Mr Sastri said 
that like the President in the chair he admired and expressed India’s 
gratitude to the Government of India for the valiant way in which 
they had pressed our case to the Dominion authorities and the 
Central Government of the Empire. But had that availed ? Ihe Gov- 
ernment of 300 millions of people wielding vast powers over the life 
and resoures of a continent had to yield before a body of rebellious 
white subjects in a remote little colony of the Empire. He did not 
know how the Government of India felt over it. But he spoke for a 
great many of them in the hall and a great many outside when be 
said that it was a humiliation that their Government should be as 
nothing in the Councils of the Empire. Wbat was the remedy ? 
The remedy was to put our Government in the same position add 
authority as the Government of Australia and of Canada occup « 
Make and enable the Indian Government to speak for the people and 
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on behalf of the people as their mouth-piece to outside agencies. 
The Government of India should not be allowed to talk to us as the 
mouth- piece of an outside authority as they sometimes did and as 
the Viceroy did the other day saying that the people in England d-d 
not tolerate our getting more self-government or to that effect. 
When the people of India were at grips with the people of the 
Dominions we wanted our Government to stand up for us and speak 
freely and unreservedly. This the Government could not do. But 
when they did to a certain extent the Secretary of State shut them 
up. But we could not let them be shut up. We had to go on with 
the Government of India behind us. 

The Government of India thought that we were injured and yet 
it was a pity that they could not back us. The Viceroy with 
profound sympathy for 'us, with every desire to back us, could 
only back to a certain extent and not further. That was a defect of 
the constitution and it should be rectified. 

Then with reference to methods with which we would seek to 
attain that, he said it was a veiy reasonable request to make. We 
were convinced, however, that there would be a great deal of 
opposition. Therefore the demand we put forward must be backed 
and supported not merely by the voice of the Liberal Federation, 
not meiely by the voice of the Indian National Congress which 
stood outside the constitution of India and therefore i.andicaped to 
speak to a constitutional body in a constitutional way— it was not 
merely the voice of this party or that party that would carry it. 

A National Convention. 

Therefore some of the Liberals had thought a plan which in 
their judgment would be supplementary to the Federation. It was 
a National Convention whicn should arise out of that house and out 
of the non-official part of the legislatures, whether with the sanction 
of the various Governments if we could obtain it, or without it if it 
was not forthcoming. The electorates under the constitution of 
India should have it in their power to tell their representatives in 
the various legislatures to go ahead in their name and appoint a 
National Convention for framing the outlines of a constitution and 
ptesent it to the people of England in the name of the electors of 
India. There was no antagonism between this plan and another 
plan. He said it in particular because there were he knew a great 
many outside that assembly and a great many among the Swarajists 
who had pledged . themselves to work for Dominion status for India 
by means of a National Convention with.the support of a great many 
not only from the Liberal Federation but of alt those who had been 
to the Delhi National convention. Ba ed on the general wish of the 
•lectors of the country, he felt that the demand for Dominion status 
was a demand which even the die-hards in Whitehall would find it 
difficult to set aside. ^Cheers). 
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Dr. Paranji»yx*s Support. 

Dr. R. P Paranjpve (Poona) seconded the resolution and speak* 
Ing as an ex-M mister said in reference to diarchy that his experience 
of the Bombay Council showed that the position of Ministers was not 
as strong as was reqnired for an efficient working of diarchy in this 
province and they had no settled majority at the back of the 
Ministers. Their Council was divided into a large number of groups 
which coold be manipulated very often in variou : ways so that 
Ministers had to use a good deal of tact iu order to carry on their 
departments. Again in this province the Ministers had not worked 
jointly. It was intended by the Act that they sho ild act joiatly. 
Although there was the principle of diarchy in theory the adminis* 
tion was to be conducted as a unitary Government, yet in this 
ptovince there was no pretence of the working of our Government as 
a unitary Government The spirit which lay at the root of the new 
Government of India Act. that the whole Government was practical y 
to be a unitary Government was not followed. That, however, did 
not orevent people from laving on the heads of Ministers the sins of 
omission and commission of the Government as a whole. The Act 
laid down that the Governor coni 1 administer a diarchical form of 
government in its legal and technical sense and not at all in the spirit. 
Some of the difficulties were inherent in the constitution and they 
shou’d be remedied soon before they came to a head and befo-e the 
position became absolutely impossible. That could be done by 
giving complete provincial autonomy. If all departments of Govern- 
ment were transferred to Ministers— Land Revenue, Law and Police 
departments in which members of the Legi lative Council and the 
public were keenly interested — he thought there would be very much 
less trouble in the country. Any change in the Government of India 
conld be brought about bv legis’ation in Parliament. Seeing the 
difficulties he mentioned and seeing the fast advance of public 
opinion in the country in the direction of demand for further consti- 
tutional reforms it was better, he said, to tike time by the forelock 
and appoint a statutory commission and get to work six yean before 
the appointed time. 

Mr. S. M. Chitnavts supporting the motion said that his ex* 
patiences were more or less of the same kind as those of Dr. 
Paranjpye, but he would not say much as he was not free from 
official trammels. He admitted diarchy was bad in principle. 
Though in C. P. Ministers were consulted and their advise was 
sought they had no vote and the advise might be discarded, wbi<e on 
any questions which came up in the Council they were bound to vote 
on the side of Government. They had worked the reforms for what 
they were worth and found several defects which must be removed. 
The work of the legislatures had been satisfactory as has been ex* 
{wealed by the Viceroy downwards and the time bad arrived when 
no farther time should be lost in making all departments transferred 
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and dotal? away with diarchy altogether. Land Revenae, Forest, 
Law and Justice coaid be worked jnst as satisfactorily as the trans- 
ferred departments. 

The resolntioa was farther supported bv Rao Bahadur Chltaje 
and Mr. A: P. Sea from Lacknow. It was then unanunou iy carried. 

111. On Indians Overseas. 

The next resolution about the position of Indians overseas was 
moved by Mr. B. S. Kamat and ran as follows : 

** (i) This meeting of the All-India Liberals places on record its 
Indignation and resentment at the Kenya decision of Jnly last, 
which, besides being crossly unjust and invidious, v : olates the most 
so’emn pledges of the Crown and other constituted authorities, and 
its grim determination, which is likewise the determinate of the 
whole of Tnd’a, never to accept any settlement drhich assigns to 
their countrymen in the Crown Co’onies, particularly Kenya, a 
status in any way inferior to that of other classes of His Majes'v’s 
subjects. This meettin<r of India, in pursuance of the resolution 
of the last Imperial Conference, will be ab’e to secure for Indians 
in Kenya, a position in keeping with her recognised status as an 
equal partner in the British Commonwealth, besides safeguarding 
in an effective manner their economic interests. 

“(2) This meeting farther views with alarm the tendency ot the 
provisions of the Kenya Immigration Bill and requests the Govern- 
ment of India, notwithstanding the unfavourable attitude of the 
Sec etary of State for the Colonies, to press upon him the necessity 
in ordinary good faith of delaying the progress of the Bill through 
the Kenya Legislature nntil the Committee above mentioned should 
have had opportunities of examining the measure and discussing its 
provisions with the Colonial Office. This meeting is further of 
opinion that fhe Government of Tndia should without delay appoint 
a strong and representative Committee and send it to England at the 
earliest possible date to raise the question with regard to the Kenya 
Immigration Bill with the Colonial Office. 

“(3) In view of the fact that tbe political, civic and economic 
interests of Indians in South Africa have been for generations wjth- 
ont adequate protection, that at the present moment their economic 
status is further threatened bv the imposition of restraints which art 
humiliating to this country a % well as iniurions to their interests* 
and that the position of Tndians within the Un : on of Sonth Africa, 
excepting Cape Colony, haa, during many years, been inconsistent 
with their status as subjects of a common Sovereign and with ibe 
National dignity of India; this meeting of the All-India Liberals 
strongly urges the Government of Tndia and the Secretary of State 
to take effective retaliatory measures against the Government of that 
Dominion whose representative refused, even at the last Imperial 
Conference, to explore any avenue for the redress of the grievances 
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of Indiana, the great numbers of whom were bom in that oouutry 
end own it as theirs. In particular, this meeting recommends the 
imposition on non- Indian South African Colonials reciprocal restric- 
tion and disabilities in respect of franchise, both political and 
municipal, eligibility for the Public Services and the right to hold 
properties and trade, mining and navigation licenses. 

(4) This meeting strongly urges (1) an amendment of the Racial 
Distinctions Removal Act so as to deprive non-Indian South African 
Colonials in India of the special privileges still accorded to them in 
criminal trials, and (2) the imposition of a prohibitive import duty 
on South African coal, taking care, at the same time, by suitable 
measures to nrovide adequate facilities to Indian coal in the way of 
transport and otherwise. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan from Madras, in supporting the resolution, 
made a forceful speech. He referred with indignation to the 
Winterton-Sastri incident, and said that if India had b*en a Self- 
Governing Nation, Lori Winte-ton would not have dared to insult 
an illustrious countrvman of theirs like the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri. After Mr. Joshi had spoken in support in Marathi, the 
resolution was carried. 


Third Day’s Sitting. 

S8TH DECEMBER 1988, 

Next dav the Federation; resumed its sitting at 12 noon with Sir 
Tei Bahadur Saoru in the Chair, and the proceedings opened with 
i he singing of national songs. The following three resolutions were 
put from the chair and carried : — 

IV. On Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

*• This meeting of All- India Liberals deplores the delay in carry- 
ing into effect a long overdue reform, viz., the separation of judicial 
and executive functions, and urges the Government to lose no time 
in giving immediate effect to it.” 

V. On Labour Reprasantation. 

‘‘This meeting Of All-India Liberals desires to press on the Gov- 
ernment and Liberal organisations the need of encouraging the 
establishment of Trade Unions in the country and of labour being 
adequately represented in the Provincial and Central Legislatures by 
direct election instead of by nomination as at present." 

VL On Repeal of the Princes’ Protection Act. 

*• This Conference urges that the Indian States Act should bo 
18 
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repealed as early as possible as it is opposed to the interests both of 
British India and of the subjects of Indian States.*' 

VI!* On Retrenchment Proposals. 

The next resolution relating to retrenchment runs as follows : — 

" While taking note of the recommendations of the Tnchcape and 
the various Provincial Retrenchment Committees, this meeting of 
All* India Liberals calls upon the Central and Provincial Governments 
concerned to give full effect to them and to lose no time in exploring 
further avenues of retrenchment." 

Mr, C, M, Gandhi in proposing it said that sound finance was 
a sign of good Government, and if the Government was to be carried 
on a sound footing and all national buildings were to be properly 
attended to, the Government should not only effect all possible eco- 
nomies, but try to explore all further avenues of retrenchment 

Referring to the Bombay Council, he said the Government had 
promised a cut of 60 lakhs and that promise had not been faithfully 
carried out. At any rate, there were doubts in the minds of some 
people. No less an authority than the late Governor had assured 
that the Government had not only carried out that promise but 
further effected large outs and reduced expenditure. The Govern- 
ment had been asked publicly to give the figures of retrenchment 
effected in the several departments just to show whether any eco- 
nomy was effected in the recurring expenditure or only by cutting 
down items of expenditure for the year. The Director of Information 
was publicly invited to do so, but up to this time he had not 
ventured to give them information to satisfy the doubts lingering in 
the minds of some people. That was why thev called upon the 
Government to effect retrenchment to the extent they had promised 
in the Cfoundl and also carry out all possible retrenchment in the 
direction suggested by Provincial Retrenchment Committees. If that 
requisition was not carried out. the new Council would have ample 
opportunity of enforcing the people's wish on the Government by 
refusing to agree to an extension of the duration of the Court Fees 
Act which was to expire in February next if the Government did not 
accede to their request in the resolution. 

Mr. R. R. Jayavant of Nagpur seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried unanimously. 

VIII. Sex-DisquaBfieatfoii. 

Mrs. Ramabaisaheb Ranade moved the following resolution 

" This meeting of All- India Liberals is of opinion that the time 
has arrived for the removal of sex-disquolificn tion in regard to the 
membership of, and franchise for, the Provincial and Central Legis- 
latures.” 

Mrs, Kashibai Devadhar seconded it in Enlish, and after referring 
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to the hardships which Western women underwent for attainment hi 
the grant of suitrage, said thatghe women of Bombay, Mn/«ry ff and . 
Unitea Provinces suould congratulate themselves on their brothers' 
recognition or their Sisters as being above lunatics and children and 
the help given them to get over the first rung of the ladder. S he 
then expressed sympathy with those who had not succeeded in 
securing votes ana exnorted them to work with untiring ze al. She 
expressed the eager desire of her sisters to climb the next rung 
ot the ladder, viz., the getting over of sex-disq ualifi cation in 
connection with the legislatures. It wornd not do to tell th»m tha t 
they suould be conteut lor some time with what they got, lor were 
the men content with the reforms they already got? They might 
be told that men would represent them in the councils. That was 
trne, but men wouiu piead only out ol imagination. But it was 
women who knew where the shoe pinched. 

The resolution was carried with great enthusiasm. 

IX. On Protection to National Industries, 

Mr. C. S. Deole of Bombay moved : — 

" This meeting of All- India Liberals is of opinion that protection 
to industries of national importance should be given, the period, form, 
and the degree of protection depending upon the condition and pros- 
pects of each industry." 

He said that the subject was not foreign to the consideration of 
the Liberals. Unless industries were developed, there would not be 
political self-sufficiency. The economic argument in favour of the 
proposition was that all economists, even ardent tree traders, agreed 
that protection should be given to Indian industries. As regards 
the period, he would suggest ten years. .Referring to the objection 
raised in some quarters that it would beneht only the rich 
capitalists but not the poor consumers, he pointed out that 
protection was being asked for only ten years during the infant stage 
of the industries. 

Mr. H. G. Parkhe of Ahmednager, seconding the resolution, laid 
.tress on the duty of the people ol wearing Swadeshi cloth and using 
Swadeshi articles to aid protection. The speaker who always wore 
khadi was asked by a British officer how it was that he wore khadt 
and yet he called himseli a Liberal (laughter). The speaker replied 
tuat the Liberals never condemned knadi. They owy condemned 
the tu eery that khadi was the only solution lor all the existing 
troubles and the key to Swaraj, it was the Liberals, he asserted, 
that had started the use of Swadeshi. 

The motion was carried. 

X. O a Military Training* 

Df. R. p. Paranjpye moved the following resolution 

“(i) This meeting of the All-India Liberals is tmjbaUtull) 0 $ 
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opinion that it is the duty oi the Government to take steps for a 
more rapid training or Indian officers ip all arms or the Army, includ- 
ing the air force, so that the Army mky truly be Indiamsed at an 
early date. 

“(2) This meeting oi the All-India Liberals considers that, with 
a view to.expedite the lndianisation ot the Army and in the interests 
oi national economy, a substantial reduction in military expenditure, 
accompanied with a reduction oi British troops now used for internal 
security purposes, should be effected as soon as possible, and that, in 
any case, the recommendation oi the inchcape Committee in this 
behalf be given lull effect to as a first step. 

“(3) This meeting urges that the report of the Military Require* 
ments Committee should be published without delay. 

“(4) This meeting oi the Liberal Federation is lurther ol opinion 
that Indian youngmen reading in Universities or Colleges should be 
made to undergo some military training and discipline. 

‘*(5) This meeting oi All-India Liberals iuther urges that no 
distinction should be made in the status oi officers of Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces and in the matter oi granting King's Commissions." 

Dr. Paranjpye said the resolution was oi the utmost importance 
ii the country was to reach the goal, which the Federation and other 
parties in the country placed before themselves, if we wanted 
Swaraj or Dominion Self-Government, we must be prepared not only 
to get it, but to retain it for the future. We could notask the 
British to give away all their authority in the country and only do 
the business of defending our coasts and frontiers. History does not 
show a single instance ol that character. The question ol the army 
was of the utmost importance lor the development of our own 
country, in these days, it was not a case of small standing armies, 
but it was a case of nations under arms, if we were to meet the 
competition ol the world, every man in the country should be 
prepared to bear his own burden in the defence of his country. In 
this question the Government always adopted a reactionary policy; 
If was only during the last lew years that the Government made a 
small beginning which was in the nature ot a mountain labouring and 
producing a mouse. He reletred to the Sandhurst and Dehra Dun 
institutions and the training given to a very few Indian boys, and 
said that the whole spirit was entirely different from what we wanted 
it to be. Our army was hot only to be a proper channel lor the 
energies of very rich people but ol the middle classes also. The steps 
taken so far by the Government were extremely disappointing and 
inadequate. Our public bodies must make a strong effort to get a 
good move onwards. After pointing to the need for reducing the 
Military expenditure by the substitution of the Indian element for 
the British, he went on to urge the necessity of young men in our 
colleges undergoing military training and discipline, for, he said, 
they were getting too soft and were unable to face the rough and 
tumble of the world* 
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Mr. B. S. Kamat, seconding, quoted facts and figures in support 
of tile mover* s statements, aod said that it would take halt a century 
or more in the process oi ladianiaa tion which the Government initiat- 
ed now, before the indianisation ot all the 120 units could take 
place. He next referred to Sir Sivaswamy's agitation in recent years 
and the disappointing results thereof ana the refusal ol the Home 
authorities tu take Indians in the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
and Royal Air Services and observed that the expenditure on the 
part of these forces stationed in India should be better met trom the 
imperial Exchequer than lrom Indian revenues. He declared 
that there ought to be no differentiation betweea the Territorials 
and English Auxiliaries, so far as the service outside the country 
was concerned, ana both should be obliged to go out of India 
for military service. 

Mr. A. P. Sen supported the resolution and said that we could 
not be seli-goveruing unless we were self-delending. Therefore it was 
necessary that the Indian nation must have its own army, manned 
and officered by Indians and in course of time be thoroughly Indian 
in composition. The next object with which they pressed the resolu- 
tion was in the interests of economy, for a British soldier cost six 
times more than the Indian soldier. 

The resolution was also supported by Mr. Varma, Lt. Abasahed 
Khardikar and Mr. T. A. Kulkrai in Marathi and carried. 

The following resolutions were then put from the Chair:— 

XI. On the Indian Deputation’* Wotk, 

"This meeting of All- India Liberals records its sense of high 
appreciation ot the work done under the most discouraging circum- 
stances in connection with the discussions on the Kenya question 
by the Indian Delegation consisting of the Right Hon'ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., and Messrs. B, S. Kamat and Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas. 

XU. On Mr. C. F. Andrews. 

" This meeting of the All-India Liberals places on record its 
sense of high appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews to the cause of Indians overseas in general and of the 
Kenya Indians in particular, especially in connection with the 
discussions in India and England about the Kenya dispute. 

X11L Appreciation of Sir T. B. Septa’s Services. 

Dewan Bahadur God bole put the following resolution which 
was canted with acclamation. 

“ This ring oi the All- India Liberals places on record its high 
appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. Sir Tej B a h adur 
Sapru, K.C.&L at- the last Imperial Conference to the cause of 
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Indians Overseas in general and Kenya Indians in particular and 
notes with sauslacuon that the Kenya Uecision is no longer found 
to be treated as final and tnat the committee to be sent by the 
Government ot India will discuss the entire question with the 
Colonial Office." 

The Absolution was passed, the Conference then adjourned for 
lunch. 

XIV. Salt-Tsx Ceitificatior. . 

When the Conference met alter lunch, Kao Bahadur R. R. Kale 
(Satara) moved : — 

“ This meeting of the All- India Liberals enters its emphatic 
protest against the certification by His Excellency the Viceroy ot 
tae Indian Finance Bill, 1913, providing tor the enhanced salt- 
tax in the face ot the dearly expressed opinion of the Legislative 
Assembly to the contrary, in the opinion ot tins meeting tue Bui 
should not have been certified either on economic on or political 
grounds. 

“ Tnis meeting is further of opinion that section 67 B of the 
Government 01 India Act is wholly inconsistent with any true 
responsibility of the Legislature, and that even under the constitu- 
tion as it is, it is necessary that the power of certification vested in 
the Viceroy should be strictly limited to genuine causes affecting 
the salety and tranquillity ot British India or any part thereoi". 

He said salt must be as free as the air we breathe and the 
water we drink. Alter referring to the history 01 the certification 
of tue salt-tax, he pointed out how the Viceroy took advantage of 
tne word “interest" in tne Act and how they sought m the 
resolution to get tne Act amended so as to get the word “ interest" 
removed as a saieguard against a repetition of the exercise of 
■ucu power vested in tne Viceroy. 

I. At this stage the Presideath aving gone out, the Rt. Hon. 
Srinivasa bastn took tne Uiair.j 

Mr. V. K. Pandit (Nagpur) seconded the resolution and said 
that the step taken by a Viceroy 01 Lora Heading's antecedents 
was neither economically warranted nor politically expedient. 
Enlarg in g upon the latter argument he recalled how the Viceroy had 
repeatedly acknowledged the valuable assistance done to the Gov- 
ernment oy tne Legislatures and yet towards tne time ot dissolution 
he gave tue certificate, by the certification of the salt-tax, that they 
did not know tne requirements of the Government, that they were 
a useless body, and with that certificate sent them out to seek 
election and the result was too well-known. Was it then politically 
expedient, he asked i 

Aquation in England Fount 

The Rt. Hod. Srinivasa Sastri said that after our agitation w 
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India over the certification of salt-tax had failed the matter was 
taken up in England and debated in Parliament, and most of the 
agitation in England was due principally to the enterprise of a 
European gentleman whose name we should remember in this 
connection. It was Sir Montagu Webb of Karachi. The mmefate 
as was alluded to bv Mr. Pandit as having overtaken the members 
of old Legislatures had overtaken Sir Montagu. The number of 
Europeans in the non-official world of India daring to identify them- 
selves with the national cause'Vas rapidly diminishing, We should 
remember him when passing the resolution. 

The resolution was passed. 

XV. Compulsory Mats Education. 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar moved the following resolution : — 

" This Conference is strongly of ooinion that for the purpose of 
accelerating the process of nation-building, more strenuous, more 
sustained, and more vigorous efforts must be put forth by the people 
and Government so as to bring sound and suitable education within 
the reach of the illiterate masses at an early date bv means of 
compulsion, to improve their economic and moral condition bv 
adaquate measures, to raise their political status by a broadened 
franchise and in the case of the untouchables, to remove untonch- 
abilitv which is a great impediment in the wav of national advance, 
and further calls upon the people to make adequate sacrifices to 
secure this object in view, and the Government to find more money 
for the achievement of nation building as quickly as possible.” 

He said that so long as we had the misfortune of having in our 
midst millions of our coi utrvmen vvho were not suffi-ientlv educated 
and who did not understand the requirements of national patriotism 
and the great needs of the country, their chain was bound to have 
weak links. Unless the basis of our nationality was broadened, our 
nationality would not be worth maintaining and would not stand 
the onslaught of the West. The Liberal Federation was pledged to 
do that. 4 

Mr. M.B Narathe (Belgium) , G. K Gadgil (Poona), Mrs. Janaki- 
bai Bhat (Poona) and Mr. R. N. Shah (Sholapur) supported the 
resolution which was carried. 

Other Resolutions 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair and carried : 

XVI. On Change of Creed. 

*' The object of the National Liberal Federation of India and 
of its component organisations is the attainment, bv constitutional 
means, of Swaraj (responsible self-government) and Dominion Status 
for India at the earliest possible date ", 
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XVII. On Mr. Polak. 

“ This meeting of AU-India liberals places on record its sense 
of gratitude for the services rendered by Mr. H. S. L. Polak in 
connection with the discussion in London on the Kenya dispute ” 

XVIII. Office Bearers. 

“ This meeting of the All- India Liberals appoints Mr. C. V. 
Chintamani and Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra as Secretaries for 
the neat year and directs that the All-India Council should be con- 
stituted in accordance with the lists to be submitted by the pro- 
vincial Liberal organisations by the end of January 1934/' 

XIX. Recruitment to- Public Services. 

Rao Bahadur Dhoble (Nagpur) moved the following resolu- 
tion:— 

" This meeting of the All-India Liberals is of opinion that the 
question on which it is necessary for the Government to have a 
definite policv for the future in connection with the public services 
is the question of the venue of recruitment. 

“ This meeting is further emphatically of opinion that, in view 
of the fact that the traditions of administration established in this 
country by British officers have been in full operation for over half 
a century, at least and that many of the British officers now serving 
in this country will continue to hold their appointments for nearly 
another 25 years, it is necessary, both on economic and political 
grounds, that recruitment in all Public Services should in future 
ordinarily take place only in India, power being reserved to the 
Government of India to recruit etperts on special terms for limited 
periods. 

"This meeting is further of opinion that the recruiting, appoint- 
ing and controlling authority in future should be the Government of 
India and not the Secretary of State, and the Public Services Com- 
mission should be appointed by the Government of India to discharge, 
in regard, to recruitment and control of public services in India, such 
function as may be assigned thereto by the rules made by the 
Govemnment of India. 

“ That the baric pay of all these services should be on an Indian 
basis with special allowances to be given to British officers under 
8 nch condition as may be determined by the Public Services Com- 
mis ri o n to be appointed hereafter. 

** That in regard to any grievances of a financial character or of 
any other this meeting is of opinion that they should be 
ywmiwH «ad redress given to public servants consistently with 
the financial capacity of the country to bear any additional financial 
'expenditure provided farther that before any steps ate takeo in till* 
behn'f , the Legisiativs Assembly shall be taken in full confidence hy 
the Government. 
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; "This meeting of the AH-India Liberals appoints Mr. C. Y. 
CMntamsnt to appear before the Commission to give evidence on 
beba’f of the Liberal Federation.” 

Mr. Dhoble said that if we were to be masters in onr own house. 
If we were to administer onr own affair*, the present state of onr 
servants betas' onr masters should forthwith cease. It was 
anomalous that public servants, who were to work in India ( to be 
paid by India, Should be controlled by an outside authority. 

Ran Bahadur Kale also said that the time had come when the 
servants who carried on the administration must be made respon- 
sible to the Government of India and not to outside authority. The 
Civil and other Services were regarding themselves as the constituted 
government of the countrv and therefore were unwilling to part with 
the smnlles* power they had possessed so long. They had to change 
the angle of their vision. He denied that there was a grain of 
truth in the fears of the service men as to their future. So long 
as they were here, the government, whoever they might be, 
wouM carry out their moral obligations but as regirds their future, 
we must lay down a definite plan. 

The resolution was carried. 

The following resolutions were also passed . — 

XX. Swadeshi. 

" This meeting of the All-Tndla Liberals strongly urges upon the 
people of India the urgent need of bringing into greater practice 
the doctrine of Swadeshi and calls upon them to make it a print to 
purchase Indian made goods only, wherever possible.” 

XXI. Indians in Mauritius. 

"This meeting of the All-India Liberals urges the Government 
«f India to enquire into anv legislation under contemplation by the 
Mauritius Government which is understood to prejudicially affect 
the political representation of Indians settled in Mauritius and to 
take effective steps to safeguard Indian interest! against any 
Impending danger. And if onr countrymen' there fail to get thnr 
grievance’ redressed this meeting of the All-India Liberals is of 
opinion that further assisted emigration of Indian labour to that 
Colony be stopped as soon as possible.” 

This concluded the resolutions. 


The Rt* Hon. Mr, Sastri. 

The Rt. Hon. Srhtivisa Sastri in propwinga vote ofthanks to the 
Ftksldent referred to the charge against the Liberals 
office-hunters and said he was not sure that taking office was a sin 
*n any code of morals that he knew of. N to 

to decline office if it caffie to them in a legitt- 
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nra j* ^ ** tn.to*f of kWUo, 

Ji* “1,®®°* h ?' lt * av ® Um an opportunity of serving Ma 

SS^?^fi,-?fW d h n °i 1 ? ,ethe M * means of adding to his 
^ ffi « e '-°L! h ! ; 0ther „ han . d i n acce P Hn * It he surrendered a large and 
JEa'A. +?® *?* not ® lun? t0 U with portinacitv when the 
SdT^w^fi!, resign.He resigned not because the official 
confid * nc * . ,n him, not because the Viceroy had begun 
S«rE B S ,mn . 0r ? dupara * e his efficiency. Now that he had 

miS iifl«n e re P h! C h I” "“V 0 ?®*? 1 ■«*. he had lost none of the 
S lSi?S2ffc h t , S l £ erci#ed m « ht and da Y on the Government 
iho«H thl ,5, ?!i d 0fl l Ce- , l f . he was the tvoe of Liberals, why 
«n5emei^n» amed . of .A i J‘® raHs,n ? * Ypp know, ladies and 

tatinnc tn Vh» - ™ on 8 os said Mr. Sastri, * in spite of our ptotes- 

Si^ ehaiarflr vT*? 7 ' “ 8pit * of our 8«lf-hvpnotfeed exaltation of 

Slook iSte VhSf, kn h W fc h< ?T a 2 1 ° ne U9 thf>re is a sneaking tendencv 

well S<h P nffiriJi Wh j bold office - tn regard a ma « well who stands 

r o tnSLf« K.K* nd . t0 turn our backs nP«n him when in the 

Bahadur %anS f k" R,Ve ° °? his position among officials. Sir Tei 
Bahadur Sapru is, however, quite of another type.* 

Dr Wn a3t H then *?*«“ incident which won his admiration for 
?f hf fi fl P r;,h e r C r 1<5d t he misrepresentations in the British press 
Sf ql r ^,v!!| ? iJ® Co . unCl1 of State in reference to the Indianisation 

BriSh ^ c ^ d „i h *l an c taK ° msm b ® was faced wi * h in Fngland by the 
him aid P + w “i the Se f viCe -m«n who quoted Sir T. B Sapru against 
£mJ?«fSL£ Way# mi T° ted in the9ft casM - ‘ After the ordinarv 
m *?’ Wb0 ’* con «nued Mr. Sastri. ‘having obtained 

HoS Jwk ; 0 ! W,8bed to keep 5t no so that it might grow. 

h 't l and fructify f or his bpn , fit and the benefit £ his 

eminenf n*ra W ° U have carried it with him and gone well as an 
E ^5 ,and - But What did this unpatriotic Libera! 
ouotation nnr? « ' *- Th ® first th?ne he did waa to disown that 
MKKTJSr 4 arid say publicl y to all concerned and to 

s m particu,ar : ' 1 1 - «« «“ — 

d^ih?rat?on tri t 5 en • r ? f< L rred to the Present's guidance of their 
O? Sriolio rotoh 9aid that th * ir res °lntion8 did not yield in cogency 
wisdom nr i aCk ’ ° f W accommodation to the needs of practical 
to nSScrf nSJ? P ? ° f an J other qnaiities that might be attached 
thoM whfoi? g * h0nS ? nd they wopld not be found inferior tc 
♦SllIT™' f ex T p,e> the Indian National Congress was con 
to ass-rf S»f g “ pwada ? a {r °m y«ar end to year end. He ventured 
meerinor 4 ,,!^ fe could not have conducted their Federation 
He reallv hn.^i ♦i? t *. e Iv a,,8piCe9 ’ wiser *°idance or ma'nrer counsel** 
oroc^dinil^!l a ^ theproceedinw 5n future would surpass the 
of the nL' tba ^ d ®y. even as the latter surpassed the proceedings 
£es\de ZZ xvT'T *»<***>* the one he had the honour to 

Lut menN of v*S" atad Dr * Sap ™ • ™ voicing *« 

sentiments of the whole Liberal organisation. ‘We have entrust^ 
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oar future fortunes to his guidance' concluded Mr. Sastri. ' I hat 
I would va ue if i were in your* (Dr. Sapru's) position as a testimony 
of the very highest significance oi the respect and confidence in 
which we bo.d you and your character as a public servant. 


The President’* Concluding Speech 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in winding up the session spoke Jur 
exactly an hour, putting a lengthy resolution on the party organisa- 
tion ttte work 01 which was entrusted to a committee consisting 
of Mr. Sastri, Dr. Sapru, Messrs. Chintamani, Paranjpye, Gokarau* 
nath Misra and Cliitnavis, which was carried. The resolution is as 
follows : — 

XXil. On Paity Organisation. 


“ Whereas in the opinion of the Federation it is imperatively 
necessary that effective steps should be taken immediately to 
reorganize the .Liberal Party so as to bring about greater solidarity 
among its ranks, to extend the scope oi its influence and to increase 
its utility and carry on an effective propaganda lor the early attain- 
ment of responsible government and the securing ol a status lor 
Indians overseas compatible with India’s status as an equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth ; and whereas it is realised that these 
objects cannot be achieved without first raising a large Party Fund, 
secondly, without increasing its membership, thirdly, without adopt- 
ing a definite programme and policy for work, lourthly, without 
securing public support ior that programme and policy and educat- 
ing the electorates either by speeches or through the Press, English 
and Vernacular, or by taking other steps that may be necessary ; 

This meeting of the All- India Liberals is of opinion that the 
work of organization should be entrusted to a Committee consisting 
of — 


1 Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K. C. S, 1. (Chairman) 
i Thu Right iiou'bie V. b. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C. 


3 Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. 

4 Mr. S. M. Ciii mavis. ■ 

* C * V. Chintamaai; and ’ 

o Pandit Orokaran IMath Misra j 

•‘This meeting iuither resolves that the gentlemen named above 
be asked to lorm uiemselves into a Committee with power to co-opt 
such and so many other members ot the Party in India as may seem 
to them necessary. 


“ This meeting directs that the above-named gentlemen snail pay 
Visits to important centres in the country to interview members 
the Liberal Party, to address meetings and to take all such other 
Mips as may be necessary ior the raising ol the funds anu increasing 
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the membership of the Party and securing support for its programme 
and policy. 

** It further directs them to prepare a scheme of work by the 
members of this Party to be carried on among the electorates, and 
the people at large. 

“ It further directs them to consider the advisability of sending 
a deputation of two or three members to England at such time as 
may seem to them proper for securing support them to the pro- 
gramme for further constitutional advance. 

••And it further authorizes the Committee to take steps for 
raising Funds for this deputation and also for the establishment of 
an organization in England for the dissemination of the views held 
by this Party and for securing the co-operation and support of the 
English politicians and public men. it further directs this committee 
to submit a report of its work to the Council of the liberal Federa- 
tion not later than the end of May 1924, and in consultation with 
the Council to arrange for the holding of a Special Session, if 
necessary, at such time and place as may be found suitable. 

'• This meeting places a sum of Rs. io,ooo/-at the disposal of 
the Organising Committee to enable it to carry on the work indicated 
above. 

"The Federation further authorizes the Organising Committee 
to carry on the work of the Council pending its appointment* after 
which it shall be open to the Council to delegate all or airy blits 
functions to the Organising Committee." 

Sir T. B. Sapru’s Concluding Speech 

Dr. Sapru, touch.ng on this resolution, hoped that those of the 
Liberal party assembled there and many more outside would read in 
the resolution an v~nest of the determination on their part to do 
all they could to see that they lived. 

In winding up the proceedings of the session, the President 
then referred to the position of the Libeials, and said that their 
defeat at the elections did not surprise him tor, quite apart from the 
members of their party who were called to office, the rest oi them 
did not organise themselves as they should have done as a party 
and never put before the public their view oi the matters except m 
one or two papers conducted in English.' it their party wished to 
survive it was absolutely necessary to clearly define their position 
in regaid to the various important political issues in the country. 
There were among them those who thought the reimms given to 
the country were in advance of time and they should rest content 
with ih«tm ior a time. Fortunately there were vety iew Liberals 
of that type. On the other hand there were men who— they were 
not non* co-operators — would talk, howsoever mildly, m accents oi 
nan-co-operators. Speaking for himeelt he said it would be «>i moie 
courageous, far more honourable, for individuals tad the country tlpt 
(bes oi that typo should have the courage ol their conviction and 
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not talk is the suppressed accents of non- co-operators but is H d 
language. 

Liberal Programme. 

A party like that had got to exercise a good deal oi self restraint 
and it necessarily started its career with certain disadvantages, it 
had nothing speculative or dramatic about it and unless they com- 
prised that element they could not achieve success with u^htmn g 
speed. And therefore theii progress Vas bound to be slow. They 
had to decide for themselves whether they were prepared to put a 
programme before the country which they knew was poseible of 
achievement, for which they could hoSkstly work and fight and which 
might require the utmost patience, the utmost possible energies, 
before they could see the fruition of their aims. He certainly 
preferred the latter course. 1 here might be nothing spectacular or 
'dramatic about it but if there was something genuine about it that 
element would make up for the deficiencies ol spectacular and drama- 
tic elements; At the same time it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the programme tney h»d adopted, which had been 
supported in the last three days, was merely phlegmatic. As Mr. 
Sastri had pointed out, their resolutions might well compare with 
those of any progressive party in the country. 

Change of Creed. 

Dr. Sapru then referred to the resolutions passed and said that 
the one relating to theCreed admitted ol no doubt that the object of 
the National Liberal Federation and its component organisations 
was the attainment by constitutional means of Swaraj, responsible 
self-government or Dominion Status for India, at the earlist possible 
date. Here again he wanted that they should speak without mental 
reservation. What they were aiming at was not independence but 
responsible government within the British Empire. On that let 
there be no room for doubt. 

Unexpected Moderation. 

As regards the resolution asking complete provincial autonomy 
plus simultaneous changes in the character aud composition oi gov- 
ernment, Dr. Sapru said he was reading the other day certain state- 
ments issued by certain politicians in the country in certain provinces 
and he was very much stiuck by the moderation which had already 
overcome th em . Some thought that provincial autonomy was their 
goal. It was not. Speaking tor himself he said he was one oi thpse 
misguided Liberals who believed that provincial autonomy would be 
a shadow if it came to them without a simultaneous change m the 
Central Government. 

Indians Overseas. 

Inferring to the mtolutton on Indians Overseas, hs said it WM 
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their doty to insist on justice being done to their nationals bat they 
must be prepared for serious disappointment Whatever they might 
eay or do, their position would only be improved when they were 
masters in their own house, when they could meet the Dominion 
Premiers on terms of equality. Some friendly critics pointed out 
oiten that he always forgot that. He had never forgotten it. It 
was always present in his mind. It was the critics that sometimes 
lorgot that they were not a self-governing Dominion and, therelore, 
he did not use language which could only be used by self-governing 
Domiuions, Speaking of Pub ic Services, he said the only issue of 
vital importance was the question of the venue of recruitment. for 
the luture. They were not going to shut out the English people if 
they came out here but they might shut out men from South Africa 
if they came. But that was a’chfferent story. 

Services’ Grievances. 

As to the question of the Services’ grievances, he said if there 
was a case made out for relief to any public servants they would not 
stand in the way ot relief subject only to one condition that the 
rebel which would be given should not cripple their finances and 
it must be consistent with their financial capacity to bear any 
further burden. 


The End of the Session. 

Alter the formal thanks-givings the session then dissolved. On 
the invitation of Mr. A. P . -Sen of Lucknow, the next session was 
decided to be held at Lucknow. 



THE TENTH SESSION OP THE 

All— India Christian Conference 

B/tMALOMt—MTH DKCPMBKR m*. 

The Tenth Session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christiana was 
held at Bangalore on the 27th December 1 923 . Delegates from all parts of 
India attended Mr J R. Isaac, M.B E.. Chairman, Reception Committee# 
in a short speech, welcomed the delegates and spoke of the services that the 
Indian Christian community could render to India. 

Mr. IC. T. Paul, O B E , as President, delivered an interesting address 
dealing at length with the position of the Indian Christian Community and 
the trend of current Indian Politics, pointing out the peculiarly advantageous 
position of the Christians to bring about communal unity and making some 
pr ictical suggestions therefor. 

The full tex* of the address is given below. 

The season has a^ain come round when the different Com- ’ 
muni ties and Parties in Tndia take stock of the year's affairs and ^ 
consider the policy and programme for the future. Among the 
Communities ours is not one of the largest or the wealthiest. Nor 
has it that a ge long social solidarity which characterises every other 
Tndian Communitv *r»d gives it its peculiar strength. Tn spite of 
these negative conditions we bear, as in nn earthen vessel, certain 
dynamic forces of true progress wtrch invests u9 with a responsibility 
of national stewardship We are so privileged with certain enriching 
contacts with social and ndhi^al currents outside India, which also^ 
constitute a responsibility of distinctive significance. I venture to 
think that ou r d*hb*rvions on an occasion like this should be from 
the angle of such responsibility. 

Uninterrupted Work. 

• ? '‘X 

tn fact, there is no reason for anv other line of approach tify , 
public affai r s in T ndi?i. Personally T have never vet discovered Otlf 
'grievances \ I find that for many centuries the Syrian Christian 
Community has been projected an^ even favoured l>v the Hindu 
Princes of Trav<*ncore and ^ochin. Under the Mahratfa Princes of 
Tanjore and Jinii, nn^er +he Nnvaks of Madura, and amid all thfj 
turmoil of Atirangazeb's invasions and of fhe uprising of Hai der Ali >. 
and Tippu Sultan, the Roman Church founded bv Francis Xavier; 
continued to thrive, and Robert deNobili, Bescbiand their colleague* , 
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•fid wrewOi carried on unin term oted work in the Tamil country.* 
Frederick Schwartz, the *' Father ** of he Anglican Church was 
ch e ri shed in * loco parentis ’ bv the Mahratta Prince of Taniore. and 
was in that troublous time the one acceptable ambassadw of the 
British to Tioon Saltan. There is no tradition, to mv knowledge of 
•nr persecution of Christians, although the age saw persecution of 
Jains tor Hindus and ' vice versa*, and also of rival Hindu sects one 
. bv another as their fortunes varied. f On the other hand there was 
oadoobtedlV everv necessary freedom for honourable citizenship and 
mawv’donrs seem to have been open for public service. The point 
to U» realised Is that the Princes could not have maintained such a 
policy of toleration and even protection in opposition to public 
optafen. 

In more recent years, if the profession of Christianity has been 
agaimand again a disqualification preventing an Indian from access 
to opportunities which he deserved bv reason of bis undoubted 
qualifications and tested merit, it was because the British Bureau* 
craev seas naturally nervous on the score of religious neutrality. 
At that time there seas no difficultv for the Maharaia of Mysore to 
appoint an Indian Christian as his Executive Councillor, or for the 
Maharajas of Travancore and Cochin to aopoint them to some of the 
highest offices including in one case the Deseanshio itself. It is 
highly significant that in the new regime ushered in bv the Montford 
.... Reforms the one Province whe*e an Indian Christian seas appointed 
to be Minister was where the Governor was a non-Christian Indian. 

The deeper psychological changes which have come to prevail in 
the last two or three years seem all to hav.e contributed to a steady 
improvement of our relationship with all Communities. With the 
progressive transfer of responsibility to popular control and the 
consequent increase in the direct effect of the personal equation in 
many lines, the future has every promise of a fair field for deserving 
merit. Is it not significant that while the system of Commanal 
' Electorate with a separate register has stultified itself in the one 
Province where it has been tried. Indian Christian contribution 
and even leadership, such as it is, has been freely and even eagerly 
accepted by every parly in the country ? 

Heart of India is Sound 

The fa$t is, we have absolutely nothin? to fear from oar 
countrymen. The heart of India is sound in its tolerance and 
nobility. Narayan Vaman Tilak was right in celebrating ibis in 
his churning verse: 


* la strange matmt with this Is the treatment aoMirded to Zeleanbslg by 
the Danish authorities and to William Carey by the Rrltloh authorities. 

t The one exoeptlnn Is the tra Prion of a nerseeaHon tor a brief period of 
TraraUeore Christians by Bairities under the lead of Manikkavaebagar which 
needs to be verified. 
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Thrice blessel is thy womb, My Motherland, 

Whence mighty rishis, saints and sages spring I 
A Christian I, yet here none taunteth ms. 

Nor buff steth with angry questioning. 

I meet and greet thorn, and with love embrace : 

None saith “Thou dost pollute, us bv thy sin ! " 

My Guru they delight to venerate ; 

They say, “He is our brother and our kin.” 

Let no man fancy that I idly prate ; 

Such kmdness greets me always everywhere. 

Saith Dasa, O thou peerless Mother mine. 

Thy generous sons thy generous heart declare/'* 

It behoves us then to turn our attention with earnestness to 
discern our particular responsibility as Christian citizens of In lia. 
After all we have emerged into a stage when the-e is no longer any 
question in our own minds as to our responsibility in citizenship I 
Till about three or four years ago we openly thought that we should 
leave aside the practice of active citizenship! as too 'secular' or 
even questionable, and that we should confine ourselves to 'spiritual* 
interests and to the practice of domestic and social virtues. H ippily 
that is past, for reasons it is needless to mention now ; but we have 
yet to realize the precise demands o! Christian c tizens tip. 
We have come to accept citizenship as our legitimate sphere. We 
have to learn that Christian citizenship is our inalieaab'e respon- 
sibility. more especially in front of the enormous needs of ladia, 
and in view of the formative period of our Democracy. 

Citizenship 

For in certainty all citizenship is not Christian; any more than 
all statesmanship, East or West, is Christian. . This is implicitly 
admitted in the statement one often hears in Christian circles that 
some of ‘the gigantic evils, like the Hindu*Moslem antipathy, which 
are running India, cannot be remedied until India accepts Chris- 
tianity/ But the precise significance of this thesis is not always 
realised. Europe professes the religion of Christianity from Con- 
stantinople to Limerick : but that has not saved her from the 
World War, or from the worse conditions prevailing since the War, 
in the Balkans, in Russia, in Mid Europe, in Italy, in France, 
•in Britain or in Ireland ! If all India professed Christianity she will 
not necessarily be Christian in her citizenship any more than is 
Europe to-day. That a so-called ‘Christian Community' begins the 
exercise of citizenship is no guarantee that it will be exercised in 
Christian quality. The onus on us is to apply the principles of 
Jesus to the problems of Citizenship as we face them for the purpose 
of a practiced discharge of our responsibility. 

• Quoted by Bee. J. 0. Winslow in W* "Saroyan Vaman Mak," p. 58. 
f Unfortunately branded a* ‘ politio*,’ 
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It li particularly refreshing to realise at this point that our 
countrymen themselves, Hindus and Mohammedans, are all the time 
applying to public men and to public affairs the criterion of Christ 
and His principles. Particularly in the last few years, at the lead 
of Mahatma Gandhi, this is being openly done to an altogether sur» 
prising extent. It may be put down as a fact that this criterion 
has now come to be tacitly operative in the minds of millions of our 
people. The question is, are we really convinced that the principles 
of Jesus can apply to such matters as the Hindu-Moslem antipathy, 
the working of the reforms, the treatment of Indians abroad ? 
There are many millions of Church-goers in Europe and America who 
would frankly answer that such an application is not practicable in 
the present human conditions. Our position as a community in 
India is such that a conviction on this score is of urgent practical 
importance. Whatever we mav be thinking of our communal 
interests and material advancement, the other communities take us 
tcf be committed to the principles of Jesus. What i9 our own con- 
viction about it ? The Churches in Britain and in N. America had 
just begun to study this question seriously. It is even more urgent 
that it should be studied in its practical aspects bv the Christians in 
India. If the principles of Jesus are too idealistic to be of practical 
value in this generation, we ought to wam onr countrymen, so that 
they may not be following a mirage, as they themselves are at the 
risk of doing now. They would then understand that the Message of 
the Mission ery pertains particularly to the individual soul and its 
next world interests ; and that the ethical implications of the Gospel 
are of strictly limited scope. To mv mind there is no such mirage 
and there is no limitation whatever in the scope. But no one knew 
better than Jesus that the world cannot become perfect overnight, bv 
accepting Him and His principles as the supreme criterion for all 
human affairs. . He knew it would first cost Him His own life, and 
in every generation many more Crosses, before His principles can 
come to prevail as current coin. I would therefore earnestly urge 
every Church, every Christian College and everv other Christian Or- 
ganisation in tiie country to make a carful study of this question : — 

“Ate the principles of Jesus really applicable to the practical 
problems of Citizenship in India ?” 

“If so, what are our responsibilities of Citi zenship in the town 
and distric^and how are we to discharge them in practical every- 

' “What further are onr wider responsibilities to India, and to 
Indians abroad, and how is our contribution to be made thereto ?“ 

Their Responsibility. 

If tiie Community realised as some of us do the gravity of the 
situation in India, tiie tragedy of tiie terrible drift which has been 
carrying tiie whole country to the verge of moral bankruptcy ; if 
our spiritual leaders looked up from their limited pre- occupations 
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discerned what is actually happening all around them ; ere now 
there would have been a more to rilling response to the eminently 
human struggles in India, amid which so palpably the Son oi Man 
is again ana again suffering to redeem the race. It is hi gh time our 
preaching and teaching, our lecturing and study circles, our conver- 
sations and vernacular Magazine articles, related to the things that 
do matter to our countrymen, that do* call out heroic sa c rifices, that 
are exploited by the clever crooks, that are the real thing s which 
occupy the lives and thought of our people, for better for worse. 
We are no longer ’isolated* as we deliberately were. But we are 
still in the margin of the current, in safe little coves where the 
water is still and the heat is cut off by the overhanging trees. Ca n 
there be any doubt that Christ calls us to get out of such pitiful 
stagnant protection, to plunge into the thick ol the sur ging currents 
in mid-stream, where He Himself is and suffers and labours, and 
wants the assistance of those who know Him more fully than the rest? 
Once more, our place in public life in India is one of Responsibility, 
an inalienable responsibility, a responsibility specially emphasized 
by our spiritual heritage, a ’‘Responsibility of Christian Citizenship.* 

in fact the sooner we get off the stilted pedestal of Rights and 
begin to climb the rugged steep of Responsibility, the truer will be 
our perspective of the situation and ot the relative values of our 
various oppoitunities. In Irene ti the enormous needs of our 
country and of the gigantic work yet waiting to be done uoto her 
uplift, all talk of the hshes and loaves becomes utterly untenable. 

Communal Dissension 

First, take the Hindu-Moslem conflict, which is today the 
most tragic factor in our national destiny. Moulana Mohammed 
Ali was being interviewed at Bombay, soon after his release : 

"On the question whether India should declare independence as 
her goat, the Moulana observed that in the present condition of the 
country, with Manchester doth still on our body, with 
inter* communal dissensions and untoucbab<lity still among us, de- 
data non ol independence is piematute, and to ask for it is to cover 
our shame with blusters." 

A iew days later H. E. the Viceroy at the Public Durbar at 
Lucknow expressed himself in equally strong terms : 

*<Xhe effect oi communal dissension is not confined to the suffer- 
ing and disaster it produces in the area where it is manifested, its 
m align influence has wider import, it stifles all hopes oi political 
progress among the people, it saps the forces of national life, for it 
tends to deny the existence ol a common public weal or of common 
effort in co-operation for a single purpose*" 

When these two speak with one voice, it is a testimony of tbs 
giavist possible significance. In laci every pub ic man, ■P ea *“ l 8 •* 
tvety occasion, small or gieat, has telt it necessary to refer to toll 
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matter in aimflar terms. There can be no doubt whatever that 
“ unless this matter is effectively solved, our political advance is 
doomed for ever, our national seh -respect blighted, and any cultural 
distinctiveness that we have as a people, arrested and reckoned with 
the past.*' 

Wl)at is the remedy ? Arbitrations and panchayats have been 
tried, pacts have been attempted. Commissions have sat to investi- 
gate.* Lala La j pat Rai, who has spoken and written again and 
again on this subject and has himself done little towards healing the 
wounds, in his Presidential Address at the Punjab Provincial Con- 
let t-nce held this month at Jaranwala, goes to the root of the disease. 
It is after all the communal narrowness as regards the fishes and 
loaves. With the passing of the Government of India Act many 
places of power or influence or profit became suddenly available to 
Indians. For a time the communal jealousy as regards their distri- 
bution was kept in check by the powerful influence of Mr. Gandhi, 
which wielded the communities together in a common enterprise. 
With bis imprisonment, all check was suddenly removed and the 
feeling b oke out with violence and expressed themselves in diverse 
ways. 

Thb Non-Brahmin movement. 

Ihe remedy must first be related to the causes. A lesson may 
be taken in this connection from the communal conflict in South 
India. The Brahmans, having got ahead of the rest in English 
education, for halt a century they took for themselves a very much 
larger Share in the distribution nf offices than their numbers at all 
warranted. Ihe 4 Non-Biabman movement* arose in consequence 
and it expressed itseil for a time in no measured terms anu in no 
restrained language, it is now becoming more reasonable, but not 
until justice, or what was deemed by it to be adequate justice, was 
done and was guaranteed. The Non-Brahman movement is now 
entet mg another phase in which the anti-Brabman feeling has not 
the same plr e. When the luture historian reckons up resuits, it is 
not at a 1 unlikely that the Brahmans will be lend to have saved 
up much for themselvet in the measure of their forbearance and 
patience. Moreover, the diverting ol their young men into produc- 
tive occupations is itself an enoimous gain. 

Local Panchayats. 

There can be no abiding solution until every form of injustice is 
removed, and every cause of supposed injustice adequately c eared 
away. During the peiiod when the loaves and fishes are balanced 
up, one of the communities will have to forbear and wait, uve u a 
frank willingness to do so will go far to disarm the conflict. Pacts 

*Be It said to the honour of the .Cotgros laity, that of tie pohucai and 
social organisations la the country, it ie the only body with faith enough to 
fsttempt loluticns. 
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•lone will not suffice. There s hould be local Panchayats perma- 
nently constituted to deal with every small situation as it arises, if 
possible to foresee it ahead, and prevent its happening. 

The remedy is really in the psycho 1 ogical situation. 1 am con- 
vinced that in both the communities there are a number of leacers 
who realize the suicidal risks of the conflicts and deplore them. I 
canuot see otherwise as being a citizen-of Salem. In 1882 there was 
a terrible out-break in my city, ween lives were lost, property 
ruined, a whole mosque destroyed. The leaders of several Hindu 
castes were, after summary trials, transported to the Andamans, 
which, of course, did not Help the psyeboiog cal situation. la three 
years they were all released by the Privy Council which uid not ease 
the situation either. .Nevertheless iu ten years it became unthink- 
able for any such outbreak to happen again in that city. 


The Duty ok Christians. 


Our responsibility is right here. We can serve in a ministry of 
friendship and reconciliation. 1 he two communities are distributed 
in every town and district where we live. If we can get out of our 
grooves and lay ourselves out deliberately to form friendships 
an d to promote friendships, every town can accomplish what 
was done in Salem. We have special advantages lor such a 
service, the standard of private and public probity which our 
men and women have generally maintained in mauy places has 
secured for us a considerable degree of confidence, lue progres 
sive ideas which we generally imbibe from our ioreigu contacts 
give us a better perspective of public problems. Theie is also 
comparatively a larger spread ol education among us. though 
Provincial or ^National leadership may still be difficult, local lead< 0 > 
ship is at our doors, to grasp it ior power, we may not: to 
take it tor service and friendship we will be welcomed. But 
there will also be prices to pay,— time, eflort, thought ; possible 
disappointments, even misunuerstanuing and unpopularity, 
certainl y neglect when the plums and prunes go round, the 
strictest neutrality will be indispensable, which means that all 
gain for oneseii or for the community cannot be thought of. So 
also there can be no thought 01 proselytising. The service should 
be undertaken as a - Ntshkama Karma ” and the rewards will be 
great. Much profit will be conferred and at least as much secured. 
And above all a timely service will have been rendered u regard 


to a national calamity. 

Service such as this, rules out entirely all possibility of our 
comm uni ty entering into the melee as one among the communities in 
the undignified scramble ior the loaves and fishes. »7e cannot play 
for our own baud as well as ior the others, there can be no^ con 
fidence maintained, if there is no such abstention. Nor can 
cute the spirit of communal narrowness, which u the root canker at 
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the vitals of India. We cannot exalt merit, character and efficiency 
in the services, or insist on probity in public leadership, ana at the 
same time do what is commonly called ‘fight lor onr community.' 
When the matter is considered twice it will be ionnd reasonable that 
we have really nothing to iear by lohowing such a course of losing 
ourselves la the interests of others. 

Thb “Swaraj va” Movement. 

Next let us turn our thoughts to the great task of building Swa- 
rajya in which our countrymen are so earnestly engaged. All parties 
are by now absolutely agreed in the realizat.on tout it is absolutely 
indispensable to acuieve. lor our Motherland au adequate political 
status, as a condition precedent lor securing steady development 
along any line, as also lor ensuring that recognition abroad which 
(to use the happy phraseology 01 Sir Leslie Wilson immediately 
on his arrival in Lorn bay) is due in justice to our national honour. 
Our forefathers knew better than to make our culture dependent on 
any political status, ihe result was a glorious record tor some 
forty centuries. But the times are changed, the standard of values 
is being perceived everywhere thiough a i enacting lens of political 
status, it acts in our own consciousness moie than we care to 
acknowledge in our best moments, and it undoubtedly acts on 
our relationships, within and without. As to what measure 
of political status is adequate, there is little agreement, there 
is wide difference of honest opinion even on such lundamentpl 
issues as the British connection, its measure or quauty. But 
there is no difieience of opinion as to bwarajya, the very word 
wed in approval by Bis majesty moiseif. Wnue, however, we 
ate using an Indian term, we are forced into a struggle that is 
strangely exotic. Fur better oi lor worse, India is committed 10 
experiment on the particular brand ot Democracy widen is in 
vogue in the Anglo-baxon countries and tuuie especially in Britain. 
It is nowhere adicitted that this lorm will be entirely suitable to 
the peculiar genius of India, or to her distinctive conditions, 
human and otherwise. But it is a settltd lact that the British 
method shall be the basis on whicn we snail start, and then proceed 
to make adaptations as our genius or conditions dictate, me first 
triennium is also finished. Certain things seem to be quite clear. 
The Central Legislature rg the arena ior nigu politics : the Provincial 
Legislature is tne held ior constructive legislation. But no Province 
is of a size where the principles determined by tne legislature can be 
adequately carried into effect without depend mg on the assistance 
or that centralized expert official machinery, so latal to the growth 
of a self* helping, seil-expiessing, seli-Uuecung demociacy. il the 
Ft o vince is too big, Uie village is dearly too small to turuisir the re- 
sources, human or material, needed tor contractive work, it is be* 
owning all the time Clearer that the District ana the town are ate 
great hope alike of laying the foundations 01 the well-being 01 tua 
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whole cnnntrv, M of training ita people In th> art of Demoraey.* 
Kfy '’Strict of Salem, no* one *f the largest, has two million people, 
afloat two-thirds of the Kingdom of Denmark. In all conscience it 
is a field large enough for training in democratic responsibility and 
leadenhio. so indisp’nsable for building the foundations, and its 
needs and resources require iust the measure such as can be 
efficiency handled by its own popular representatives. 

The more one thinks of it the clearer becomes the conviction 
that there will be no solution to manv of our problems, some of them 
of the largest magnitude, until the Districts are vested practically 
with fully autonomous powers- For instance, there can be no real 
discipline until the people are given the responsibility.! For this 
even the Province is too large at the nresent stage : the risks are not 
too great in regard to the District and the town. T would advocate 
the speedy transfer of everv administrative responsibility. Revenue, 
Education, Police. Health, Jail. etc. to the Elected Board of the 
District and the Elected Council of the Town, each with its elected 
President.]: 


Matters : Local and Municipal. 


Devolution on such a scale would be an adequate challenge to 
the most capable men in the country to devote time and energy to 
re-construction work. We are still in a stage where the Local Board 
or Municipal Counci’ Member does not know even his budget for the 
vear, and considers that his responsibility consists of a watching 
brief with reference to the vagaries of his President. He does not 
vet feel that he has responsibilities to assist the Executive, sharing 
not onlv in the deliberations but also in the actual work. For, too 
many Presidents still take the office for personal prestige, and 


*HndW has h«en this a* regards Education. 

t The H<ndu-Mnslem problem cannot make wall* effective anneal to the 
practical finminnn nan** of both until *hn artificial nwfcecfclnn by a th H 

narty 1* nvprf. LpfUfW may hav« to bo Vftrot by bloodshed. Bat there can 
be n** abiding solution that is U"t operatise from within. 

J Obviously this ides mn«t be worked nnt elsewhere. Here the ultimate 
development might b’ envtssged in » n me such outline a* this. The rVmectnr (of 
the I.C.8. cadre) should be the fnll-Hmc Executive Offl«er of the District worktop 
under the elected President of the District Board. All the expert professional 
services should be of provincial esdre, but. the Head of Department should ha 
the Reomiting and Training Officer, and not. Controller o» Oifioers working in 
Ms nrofeaicn: transfers would b- hv negotiation. The Jndieia»y shonld be 
entirely independent of District or Provincial Executives, and related direct to 
the High Conrt. While the Provincial B*»cntive# will have no oower of vote 
on anv measures determined by the Local bodies, it will have extensive powers 
of interferenoe when it is convinced that there is risk of a breach of neaee, n» 
that • proposal is ssrionslv ont of harmony with its general policy far the 
whole Province, with «ueh safe-guards, provided theatric* shcnld be entiwl^ 
asgnnnsIMe for administering itself in gecord^oofl t ^ e kptW'#® ®7 
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imagine that they should model their attitude to the Council or the 
Board almost in the terms of the Collector who condescends to 
preside over a public meeting. They have not yet learnt the 
enormous secret of carrying their Councillors with them in loyal co- 
operation. The British Administration in India was the most 
perfect Bureaucracy the world has yet seen, and it was not within 
human possibility that the art of Democracy could be patterned for 
the public in its ways. Efficiency and not democracy is its aim, and 
it is absurd to expect any progress in the truly democratic methods 
so long as the Bureaucratic plant is still effective alongside of the 
Local Boards with enormously larger and more important work 
to handle. 

Whatever may be the value of these proposals, it will be 
admitted on all hands that the work for the country has got to be 
done in the District and the Town. Here, again, is clearly our 
opportunity. Is it not worthy of all ambition to work towards 
making one’s town and district in every way better than what it 
wa3 when we came into it ? What form can our Patriotism take 
that is really of a more permanent value, than that every man and 
women of us should labour and pray to build his own town and 
district so that all the time the City of God shall be built by 
ourselves in our ancient land. For this also we have special 
advantages. Among the Indian communities we are the one 
with some actual experience of the democratic method. In our 
ecclesiastical organisations we have been participating in a discipline 
of leadership and loyalty, in debate and in action, precisely such as 
is demanded for the Local Boards and the Municipal Councils. We 
are trained to consider membership in Council as a responsibility to 
co-operate and assist the Executive in constructive ways. We have 
had all this patterned for us by Anglo-Saxons who are not as a rule 
afflicted with habits of the Bureaucratic method. 

Social Service. 

My predecessor in this office last year urged you not to under- 
take social service. It is a most important advice, as practical as it 
is eminently timely. The whole range of social service is a local 
affair. In the Western countries numerous voluntary organisations 
engage in such services. In India we have to begin in a humbler 
way, as our resources of men and money are extremely limited. 
Here in this city of Bangalore it has been repeatedly shown that 
with all the best will in the world voluntary work of the sort 
rannot be sustained for an adequate length of time. - It seeBfs to 
me that, except in large cities, a great deal of what is really social 
service ought to be undertaken by Local and Municipal Boards, 
with a liberal use of every voluntary assistance that can be mobilised. 

For these reasons I venture to recommend that every Indian 
Christian of education who can at all afford the time (and they are 
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Indeed few who cannot) should seriously consider entering the Local 
or Municipal Board, not by nomination but with the expressed 
confidence of the people, and there serve his country in the most 
constructive way possible. Here again there will* be prices to pay 
and risks, even of character, to be run. But the rewards will be 
rich and varied if the responsibility be* undertaken with a sense of 
mission and discharged in all Christian patience and forbearance, 
with every alertness as regards the interests of the poor and the 
unfortunate and the Oppressed. 

There is time to point out one mote service of national import* 
ance which is well within the possibilities of our community. It is 
in the sphere of Education. Missions have no longer the lion's 
share in the education of the country : but the community, working 
in Mission institutes and others, reckoning both sexes, has a share 
in the education of the country of which we may well be proud. 
But we are, I trust, on the threshold of further expansion of educa- 
tion on an enormous scale. To put it on the lowest ground there 
need be no fear of unemployment to a community whose sons and 
daughters do not despise the modest emoluments of the Teaching 
profession. But the opportunity is among the choicest, for contri- 
buting to the fundamental needs of India. 

Educational Service. 

Moreover there is widespread dissatisfaction as regards the 
educational systems hitherto obtaining in India. Experiments are 
being attempted in different parts of the country, some of which 
have a great deal to teach others. The spirit of enterprise has not 
been wanting among us. Particular mention may be made of the 
Union College at whose noteworthy success is due to the faith 
of the men behind it as to the wisdom with which the Syrian 
Christian Community has responded to their appeal. The experi- 
ment at Moga promises to provide for the country the long-desired 
method of a really satisfactory rural education. Special efforts are 
being made by the National Christiap Council to spread its method 
over the whole country, and their success will mean a steady output 
of teachers who could in a generation transform rural education 
and vitalise the effete life of our peasantry. In female educa- 
tion we still hold the leading position. Thanks to the generosity 
of our friends in Birmingham, we are securing first-class qualifica- 
tion for a few of those whose merit for leadership was not coupled 
with the necessary financial resources. 

Thus, educational service is in line with our past achievements, 
present tendencies, and the foreign contacts with which we are 
uniquely privileged. We need now to become fully conscious of 
our vantage point and to make the most of it. Public opinion i n 
our community is at present right in its attitude towards teaching 
as a profession : but it is mainly on the economic ground ; we nbed 
to rei nfo rc e it with a sense of mission. Our leaders need to take a ! 
live interest in the educational advance in their District and 
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Province, capturing every opportunity for continual improvement. 
Certain Missions are unfortunately showing a readiness to sacrifice 
educational work stoo easily when faced with the necessity for 
retrenchment. In every such case sufficient public opinion must be 
quickly brought to bear on them to set them right as to the relative 
value of things. Other Missions are eager to do more or to do 
better in their educational programme. We should take an intelli- 
gent interest in their efforts and give them all the support possible 
in our power, 

Problem or Adult Education. 

But more, There is a field in which India is literally awaiting 
the pioneer: the field of Adult Education. It is now generally 
recognised that the problem of educating India cannot begin to be 
solved until the adults are attended to without necessarily the aid 
of literacy. Certain attempts have also been made by the State and 
private agencies, To my observation the work cannot be put on an 
adequate footing and made into a live movement, unless Univer* 
sities. Teachers' Organizations, and Teachers themselves pioneer in 
the work. Further details it ia not possible to furnish here.* 

There is at least one Indian Christian teacher in a Mission High 
School in the Kanarese country, who, without assistance from any 
organization, has developed a piece of Adult Education which is 
now extending all over his district. The Indian Christian teacher 
viewing his profession as a mission of high patriotism will find in 
Adult Education a highly favoured opportunity for a very timely 
service of national importance. 

But our vantage point will quickly disappear if we do not 
strive to be ourselves the best educated community in the countrv.f 
This is a communal ambition with which no one can possibly quarrel. 
With the continual activity of * Mass Movements ' the problem 
become < all the time more difficult. At the same time some of the 
oldest Christian communities are still stagnant in this regard. 
Personally I have the greatest faith in the Moga method. I would 
commend it to the serious study of every leader of our community. 
I earnestly trust that its vitalising advantages may, in this very 
decade, De made available to the community in every Mission area 
in the country. But a conscience is needed on the question of 
education. We have managed to get up a conscience as regards 
self-support. But in 'self-support' we do not reckon more than the 
cost of the pastor and of a little bit of evangelistic work in tbe 
neighbourhood, one or two Catechists perhaps, and a few elementary 
echools which are more or less paying their own way 1 To my mind 

* Bee • Adult B>t a nation’ by K. T. Paul ; “ India In 1923-28** by L. F. 
Boubhro'sk Williams, |ip. 246-7, 

t The O'lnulunion* •>( the Madias Ceniut Report for 1811-21 on this point 
a»« very dUooaraging j they thow that liteaoy amongst tbe Christian has 
iii-mated la the last (bead*. 
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every Pastorate Committee has the moral responsibility to provide 
Or to arrange for educational facilities for its people. Continual 
effort should be made to arrive at cent per cent, literacy in both 
sexes, and to assist the young to get every responsible chance for a 
sound education. 1 am sure that if this were realized as a moral 
responsibility, we have enough resources in and around us such as 
will, in the largest number of cases be adequate for our as yet limit- 
ed needs. 

I have tried to place before you in business-like terms some of 
the lines in which we, with all our limitations, may practically 
discharge our responsibility of Christian citizenship. I have deemed 
it necessary to eschew all passionate peroration, and all reference to 
high politics to which it specially pertains. 1 have done so because 
I am aware that there is considerable diversity of opinion among our 
leaders on such questions. This Conference as such does not 
identify itself with any particular school of political thought. It 
comprehends every one : and if it passes resolution of a highly 
'Political' nature, it does so after full consideration Of opposing 
arguments in a friendly and judicious way. My duty, therefore, is 
not to present to you my personal convictions on any of them, but 
to indicate some practical lines in which all of us, whether Liberals 
or Radicals or even Conservatives and even Die-hards, can serve 
the common Mother we love, in the constraining love of the 
common Master whom we worship. 

If I have recommended apparently humbler walks of service, 
it is not to discourage any one from serving the country in wider 
spheres and in positions of extensive influence, or by devoting one- 
self to what is termed 'direct' religious work. We may well be 
proud of the record already made by some of our men in the 
legislatures, and in high administrative charges. Such opportunities 
are for the few. Whereas the lines I have suggested are a few 
of those which are available for many thousands of us; and Mother 
India can ill afford to spare the humblest of our contributions. On 
the other hand our steady aim should be, to render such service and 
in such quality that we shall become indispensable to India, who- 
ever comes into power over her affairs, of what race or sect.or party 
soever, 

jLSADBRSHXP NEEDED 

We cannot, however, render an adequate standard of service, 
even in these lines, unless we attend to two or three things pertain- 
ing to our c ommuni ty. We cannot pretend to a ministry of friend- 
ship unless we continue to purchase the spontaneous c onfi dence of 
oar countrymen by pur personal character and public probity. We 
cannot offer to serve as peace-makers so long as we are ourselves 
divided in cliques and factions, or castes and sects. We cannot help 
in a democratic discharge of civil responsibilities if we ca nno t furnish 
the leadership necessary to take over the duties which the Mis s ion s 
fit* alow ready to devolve on the Church ; U we cannot undergo tb# 
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discipline of working with others in our ecclesiastical organisations ; 
if we cannot ourselves follow the leadership of others and loyally 
carry out the will of an authority regularly constituted on a repre- 
sentative basis. We cannot assist in civil progress unless we are 
willing tp study for it, and then to work for it in unobtrusive 
positions. We cannot lead in the educational work of the country 
unless we ourselves are the best educated community and with the 
most progressive ideas and experiences on the subject. We cannot 
assist in any social service (purity, temperance, thrift, or anything) 
unless our own community is all the time carrying within itself a 
continual processs of conscious and active social reform. 

One more condition is indispensable to service. We cannot 
with understanding serve other communities, nor will onr service be 
very long acceptable, unless we ourselves enter into our common 
heritage of the culture of India. The unfortunate ignorance and 
even prejudice which darkened our minds in this respect is now 
largely dispelled. But we have only begun to esteem our inherit- 
ance. We have yet to enter into our possession as an inestimable 
gift of God, wrought through the discipline of many generations of 
onr fathers. We have yet to make it so much a feature of our 
mental and spiritual fabric that we realty begin to understand even 
onr Master and his Message through its distinctive interpretation. 
We shall then understand much tnat is winsome in our coutrymen, 
now so lamentably closed to our ken. We shall then see the signifi- 
cance of their deep-seated aspirations, which are mere words and 
sounds to ns now. We shall only then get to their heart and so 
bind them to our hearts with hoops of steel. There is no other way. 
I would to God that it will be totally needless for any one to say 
these things again in five more years. 

Path of Nationalism 

This final message btings us to the feet of the Mother. I fully 
realize the dangers of Nationalism. 1 repeat with Nurse Cavei the 
sacred words * Patriotism is not enough 1 ' With that -warning 
clearly in our mind 4 , 1 invite you to contemplate the infinite signifi- 
cance of all that is connoted by that more sacred entity, India. Let 
it not stir ns to any narrowness or exclusiveness. India herself 
ever kept an open door with proverbial hospitality and tolerance. 
Let it rather refresh in us our deep-seated impelling motive of 
consecration. 

In conclusion the President quoted some fine passages from 
Narayan Vaman Tilak : — 

“Bran shall I eat and rags shall 1 wear for the sake of thy love, 
my Motherland, and I shall throw in the dust all that passes for 
glory and happioass. 

“ Sooner or later my soul must quit this mortal house and go, 
but has death power to take me away from Thee ? Thou knowest 
he has not. To bt bora of Thee— how blessed is the privilege, 
Who is there to mb me of it ? is there any robber to daring ? 
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Time_? Death ? No, none. 

•’ My body will I sacrifice, my life will I lay down in thy service, 
my Noble Land. Some will laugh and some will cry at this ecstacy 
of love. But I heed them not. Born to fulfil my relationship as 
a son to thee, I will fulfil it. May God help me,!" 

Resolutions. 

The following are some of the important resolutions passed by the 
Conference. 

On Kenya Indians. 

(a) The All-India Conlerence of Indian Christians in Conference 
assembled associates itself with the Government of India and with 
practically all other pubi c bodies in India emphatically protesting 
against the decision of His Majesty's Government in regard to the 
position of Indians in Kenya. 

(b) In this connection, the Conference highly appreciates the 
services of India's representatives at the last Imperial Conference, 
particularly Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

(c) Ihe Conference records its conviction that the highest in- 
terests of the British Commonwealth will not be secured until the 
principle of equal citizenship is recognised by all its component parts 
and all hindrances are removed for the exercise of this citizenship 
by Indians throughout the Empire. 

Communal Unity. 

(a) The Conference deeply deplores the tragic extent to which 
communal and sectarian differences have expressed themselves in 
the recent months, and have become a serious obstacle to any 
national progress in India. 

(b) It urges every Indian Christian to do his utmost in co- 
operation with JH ndus and Moslems to work towards national unity. 

(c) It strongly recommends that a conference be arranged 
of representatives from various communities for the purpose of 
ascertaining clearly the real difficulties of the different communities 
and of arriving at solutions that w.il be permanently effective. 

(d) The Execu tive of the AH - 1 ndia Council of Indian Christians, 
as representing a minority body which while in full sympathy with 
the aspiration of the great communities for mutual concord, is itself 
disinterested, will be prepaied, if asked, to take the initiative in 
regard to such a Conference. 

(e) This Conference wishes to point out that any accentuation 
of the communal spirit among Indian Christians adds to the difficul- 
ties of the situation and makes it still harder for them to assist in 
its solution. 

Separate Electorates. 

The Conference understand that the method of separate elec 
torates for the Indian Christian community will lead to a very un- 
healthy growth of sectaiiau feelings in the Christian community it* 
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self and nrges the Indian Christian Associations in the Madras Presi- 
dency to take early steps for rectifying the situation. [A committee 
is appointed to co-operate with them in this matter]. 

Indians’ Rights in U. S. A. 

(a) This Conference views with some satisfaction that the 
recent decision of the Supreme High Court of U. S, A. denying rights 
of citizenship to domiciled Indians in that country, was not based 
on any inherent implication of the National Constitution ot that 
country but on immigration Laws which are comparatively more 
easily changeable. 

(b) This Conference considers that a change in Immigration 
Laws of America, with a view to lemove this disability, is necessary 
in the interests of International good-will founded on mutual recog- 
nition of equality of citizenship. 

(c) In the opinion of this Conference the continuance of this 
disability will affect adversely the works of the Christian Church in 
their land and particularly that of the American Missions. The Con- 
ference therefore urges the National Christian Council to place this 
matter before the Christian Chuich in America through the inter- 
national Missionary Council and various Home Boards, in co-opera- 
tion with the Executive Committee of this Conference. 

Total Prohibition. 

(a) In the opinion of this Conference the total prohibition of 
sale and manufacture of alcoholic liquors and other intoxicating 
drugs should be the aim of all temperance reformers in this country. 
It welcomes, however. Local Option Bills passed by some of the 
Provincial Legislatures as a forward step towards the attainment 
of this ideal, and trusts that imported loieigi spirits will be also 
speedily bro« ht within the operation of such legislation. 

(b) The conference pledges itself to co-operate with every 
effort in this regard, and urges the Provincial Indian Christian 
Associations to do the same. 

Other Resolutions. 

Of the other resolutions passed, one was on Church Union, other 
on the disability of Christians in the Mysore State, and two loyalty 
resolutions. 



SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA— UTS DECEMBER IMS. 

The second annual Conference of all branches of the European Anode* 
t<on took place In Calcutta on the 14th December 1923- A number of the 
larger question* affecting the interests of the European community in Indie 
were discussed and important decisions taken. The following is e summary 
account of the proceeding* ! — 

Mr. H. W. Carr, President, presided and the following members 
representing different branches attended: — Messrs. J. Langford 
Tames (vice-president), E. Vi'Uers, M.L.C. (vice-president), Messrs. 
W. L. Armstrong. H H. Burn. T. Campbell Forrester, M.LC.; 
E. G. Dixon. O.B E. ; F. T. Griffin Chave, J. A. McBean, E. 
J. Oakley, G. Pilcher, C. O Remfrv. A. C. Wentworth Lewis. 
T. H. Wiggett, M.B.E. (members of the Council). Colonel Hind- 
marsh (Eastern Bengal), Dr. W. P. O'Connor [Western Bengal), 
Messrs. P. Kennedy (North Bihar), J, Addyman, M.L.C, (Bombay), 
E. Scarth (Darjeeling) and Mr. W. A. Roussae, H. Brabant Smith 
(Dooars). H. D. Townshend (Jamshedpur). R. G. M. Bathgate 
(Manbhum), F. Birley (Madras), J. Norman Ross (^ylhet), J. G. 
Rvan (United Provinces), Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, C.I.E., V.D., 
M.L.A.; Sir Legie P. Watson (delegates from branches) Lieut.- 
Colonel J. D. Crawford. D.S.O., M.C., (Gen, Sec.) ; Miss L. I. Lloyd 
(Asst. General Secretary) and others. 

The chief resolution was that of the President calling for an 
extension of the political activities of the Association throughout 
the provinces. He propounded a scheme, which the Conference 
accepted, for an increase in the paid secretariat and for the 
formation of political committees. 

In opening the Conference. Mr. Carr welcomed the deWateg 
and said it was a pleasure to meet so many representative « officials 
from the branches. Telegrams conveying greetings from the Sind 
and Madras branches were then read. 

Annual Conference. 

The Chairman next moved the following resolution : 

" With a view to maintaining close tonch and^uroose 

of the Association and of a sisting unity of polity and purpose 
throughMt^e ctmamnnity in India, a 
branches should be held annually during the m0 “ ( 
orjanuary in Calcutta of other centre arranged by the Central 

Administration." 
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Mr. Carr said the genesis of the Conference was last year when 
the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta 
had afforded an opportunity of getting together representatives 
from all over India to discuss matters of interest to the European 
Association. That preliminary meeting proved of such great value 
that the Council immediately decide 1. if possible, to have another 
Conference this year and to make it a feature of their annual pro- 
gramme. They all felt that if they were to pull their weight out 
here they must work togetner. Europeans had large interests 
which were common to aD and within the policy which was set 
forth in the Association's publication there was plentv of room for 
individual action and for differences of opinion with regard to 
provincial matters. Generally speaking, they had so much in 
common that it was of the utmost value that representatives of 
the Association should meet once a year to interchange views and 
to see where they could improve further and assist in maintaining 
the British character of the administration. 

Apathy cf Europeans. 

Since the introduction of the Reforms, continued the speaker, 
the European Association had, through its representatives, a splendid 
record of good, sound work in the Central and local Councils. But. 
unfortunately, his experience — and he thought it was the experience 
of others— was that they had been walking in the wilderness, without 
any practical support from the people they represented. He hoped 
the Conference would result in a better feeling between the Associa- 
tion and the people they ought to represent and that it would 
increase the membership from 7,000 to 70.000. Then he thought 
they would have a splendid opportunity of takin? a fair share in the 
development of the country on constitutional lines He did not 
hesitate to say that the apathy of the European was deplorable. 
Most Europeans were inclined to say that as their residence in this 
country was temporary it did not much matter what happened ia 
India after they had gone. He would emphasise the fact that 
whatever happened in India from now onwards there would always 
be a European community in India and they were there to make the 
country a place more fit to live in for those who followed them just 
as those who had preceded them strove to do. (Applause). 

Mr. Ji. G. Ryan expressed the opinion that it was to the uncon- 
verted that they mast address their remarks. He thought that it. 
might come as a revelation to some to lea n that there were senior 
members of onr community who seriously advanced the statement 
that the European in India had no place in politics. When such 
statement were held to-day by senior men the position was certainly 
deplorable. He thought the apathy was very much akin to treachery 
(hear. hear). For the white man in this country to hold seriously 
that the white man had no p'ace in politic* was treachery and 
nothing else. 
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The reflation was unanimously carried. 

No Amalgamation with other Bodies 

. , 1 'J r * ®- G - D! * on moved the second resolution on the age nd a to 

the effect that w 

” This mating is of opinion, after careful consideration of the 
nr^nosals put b-for* th*m, that amalgamation or affi’iation with the 
Bnmh Fmm e Union, or the initiation of a branch of that Union iu 
India, wonld be unlikely to assist the position of Europeans in this 
country, whose interests can b*st be protected by unity amongst 
themselves, whilst it might tend to render more difficult that co* 
opem.tion with the people of Tndia which is essential in vuiriing the 
destinies of this country as an integral part of the British Empire.” 

"This meeting thanks the British Empire Union for its proffered 
ass-stance, and is of opinion that the problems confronting the Asso- 
ciation are so essentia’lv specialised and the funds available so 
bmited that *he Association does not consider it feasib’e to amal- 
gamate or affiliate » 

Mr. Dixon said that the resolution spoke for itself. He thought 
they had to establish themselves before they thought of affiliating 
with anvhodv *l«e. Any such affiliation wou’d mean their having 
*0 give financial assistance, and that was entire'yontof the question, 
Biirther, the activities of .the British Empire Union in regard to 
Indians in the Dominions might unduly embarrass the Association. 

Mr. W. L. Armstrong (Calcutta) seconded, and after some dis* 
cussion the resolution was ca-red unanimously. 

European* in Distress 

Mr. Addyman moved on behalf of the Sind Branch the following 
resolution : — 

"That the Association shou’dlav down a definite policy in regard 
to rendering financial assistance to Eurepeans in distress.” 

Mr. Addvman said that in Bombay they had made attempts to 
centralise their charitable work within a definite organisation. He 
felt that the great danger wh : ch lav ahead was the gradual with* 
drawal of Government grants from anything that benefitted the 
Eurooean community and that the time had arrived when they 
should consider the advissb lity of building up an organisation which 
conld' deal adequately wi*h the poor and the deserving of tfte com* 
munitv. It had been shown that their countrymen were apathetic 
towards poetics bnt they had all a tender heart for deserving 
charit'es. He fell that to develop a benevolent side of the Associa* 
♦ion wonld attract many members. 

M*. E. Searth said that his branch already took an active 
Interest in benevolent work.. 

Sir Logie Watson hoped that.it> time the association would 
be able to do a lot lor the poor o&tbe community. The first 
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step they should take, he thought, was to put the Association on a 
sound financial footing. He thought that they should remember 
their own community first, and since there was a possibility that 
Government grants to English institutions might be withdrawn, he 
thought it fit and proper that money now subscribed to Indian 
institutions should be turned to European needs. 

Mr. J. H. Wiggett said that whilst in sympathy with the resolu- 
tion he thought there was no good in laying down a policy which the 
state of their finances made it impossible to carry out. 

Mr, Ryan feared that they would kill their essential purpose if 
they ventured beyond what was already in their legitimate scope. 
He thought they had first to put their own house politically in order. 

After further discussion the following amendment was proposed 
by Mr. Villiers and seconded by Wentworth Lewis . — 

_ " Hiat the European Association cordially approve of and give 
their full encouragement to any and every effort made by the 
branches of the Associafion for the amelioration of Europeans in 
distress.*' 

This was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Central Administration 

Mr. E. J. Oakley and Mr. Armstrong formally moved and 
seconded the next resolution sent in by the Sindh Branch : 

"That the present proportion of branch subscriptions allocated 
by rules to the central administration is too high and calculated to 
restrict the branches in the efficient administration of their affairs.” 

Mr. Addyman in supporting the resolution stated that Bombay 
had been one of the greatest defaulters in the payment of the central 
administration’s share of their subscriptions. That was because 
they found themselves forced to maintain a paid Secretary and an 
office if they wereto carry out their work efficiently. The fact that 
the Central Administration had increased the subscription from 
Rs. 5 to R.3.10 and their share from 2/5ths to 6/ioths had met with 
strong opposition in Bombay and was definitely responsible for the 
falling off in the membership. 

Mr. J. Norman Ross, Mr. Bathgate, Dr. W. P. O'Connor. Mr. 
H. Brabant Smith stated that they were prepared to give not only 
6/ioths but, if necessary, the whole of their subscriptions to the 
Central Administration which they felt was the vital part of the 
organisation. 

Mr. Ryan thought the position had not been sufficiently considered 
stud that there were branches which had larger expenditure and had 
need of more money than others in the mof ussil,. and his sympathies 
were therefore with Bombay though, so far as his own Branch was 
concerned, they were proud and willing to give their 6/ roths: He 
considered the question should, be deferred until they were able to 
consider their financial position, and find out whether the Central 
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Administration could do with a smaller sham from Brandies. 

The Chairman said they were all in sympathy with what the last 
speaker had said. It was recognised that centres like Bombay, 
Madras And Cawnpur had work which the smaller centres had not to 

meet at the present time. He propsed the following amendment : 

•'That the Central Administration should consider the 
contributions with a view to facilitating the business of the 
branches." 


Mr. Add y man accepted the amendment. 

Mr. Ryan seconded the amendment, which was carried. 

Branch Rule* 

Mr. Ryan moved the next resolution in a slightly amended form 
to that appearing tn the agenda : — 

"That the rules and branch regulations of the Association be so 
altered as to regulate the free circulation between Branches of 
correspondence with the Central Administration. 

The modified resolution was carred unanimously. 

Wrecking the Reforms 

Mr. Ryan moved the sixth resolution : — 

“The Association should declare its attitude in the event of an 
attempt on the part of extremists who have entered the Legislative 
Assembly or Legislative Councils to wreck the Reforms." 

He stated that his real purpose in putting it forward was 
defeated by the absence from the conference of Sir Henry Stanyon 
though Sir Logic Watson would prove a worthy successor. The 
entry of the extremist element into the Councils with the definite 
policy to wreck the Reforms, let Europeans know exactly where 
they stood. Ihe representatives of the European community 
tirho went to the As emb'y and Councils were not the representatives 
of the European Association, as such, though the question of a 
representative European policy was arousing interest in the commu- 
nity. The European Association was the on y aggregation of 
European opinion which could speak with anything like a voice on 
the subject and it was neccessary for the representatives of the 
European comm uni ty to consult with the European Association. 
This was the practice v, hich had been adopted in the United 
Provinces. 

The question had passed beyond their branch and now involved 
the whole European community of India, and the members who 
represented the European community in the Legislatures should 
definitely have a mandate from the Association in regard to their 
policy. I Ley might say what were they to do if the extremists 
tried to wreck the Reforms. The extremist might think they were 
going to do so, but the Viceroy in bis speech recently at the 
Chelmsford Club clearly stated what would happen if they attempted 
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to do anything so rash. He thought the Association should let the 
extremists know that they were solidly behind the Viceroy in that 
opinion. He would like to invite discussion on the subject. His 
suggestion was that they should make their policy the policy that 
had been enunciated by the Viceroy. 

Mr. J. Campbell Forrester took a more optimistic view of the 
Association, He did not think Mr. Kyan should be unnecessarily 
aiaimed although he deprecated the tactics of the Swarajists. He 
did not take that as the voice of the country for a moment. 

Mr. Kennedy wished to move a substantive amendment and 
said that in his part of the country Europeans were very much 
isolated, but they had a big stake in the country. 

Mr Armstrong said be supported the Kelorms purely out of 
loyalty to the British Constitution. Personally, he was against 
the Reforms scheme, for it was not bis idea of Biitish administta- 
tion in India. He thought they should have some method of letting 
India see, and the people at Home see, how they stood, and what 
happened when Indians got more power in India. 

Mr. A. C. Wentworth Lewis seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman thought that it would be better to take a vote on 
the resolution, and, in the light ol the speeches that bad been made, 
to formulate a proposition which would be circulated to the branches 
for consideration. 

The resolution as it stood was put to the vote and carried. 

Reform* Scheme— Pi emature Extension Deprecated 

Mr» Viliiers moved the iollowing resolution on behalf of the 
Central Administration 

“This meeting of the Associated Branches of the European Asso* 
ciation re-affirms their policy, as outlined in the “Quarterly Review", 
with the iollowing additions : — 

“(a) That the European Association stands tor communal repre- 
sentation as the only practical method at present of affording 
miroMtie ' m India opportunity oi an effective share in the govern- 
ment the country; 

“(b) That this Association considers it desirable that no exten- 
tion ot the Reforms Scheme should take place prior to the appoint- 
ment of {he Statutory Commision of Revision in 1929 •” 

Mr. Viliiers said that there was little to be said on the first part 
of the resolution. They bad some need to fight for Briiish rights in 
India until such time as indianisation had been supplemented by 
something more practical and more in keeping with the British idea 
from the stand-point* of administration and until the Indian had 
managed to acquire mote moral fibre. The European had already 
* held out the band of friendship to the Anglo-Indian and to the 
Indian— if be in ton) would offer bis baud to tbe European, be bnew 
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ffcere would be a responding hand willing to help. European* might 
MM out their hand* lor a time, but aoon they would statt aching, 
lie. Villiers urged the tremendous necessity fo*- European* in India 
to realise their common responsibilities and act co-ordinaie.y in a 
communal capacity just as the Hindu would seek to co-ordinate hi* 
work and community. The Reforms were agreed to simply as an 
experiment laid down on definite lines, agreed to by them and the 
House. oi Commons, and nobody who sought to go behind those Hues 
before the period ol ten years was over was working in the best in- 
terest* of India or the community. 

Mr. Campbell Forrester, in seconding, said the policy put for- 
ward was a policy oi common sense, a policy that had been accept- 
ed by the British people throughout the world, the policy oi g ve 
and take, which they learned in the play-ground and took into the 
Council, and that policy had been adopted by the European 
Association. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Tbs Services 

Mr. (?. Pilcher, moved the following resolution. — 

"I his Conference of Branches of the Association considers that 
it is the duty of the Government to do ail that is possible so to popu- 
larise the superior Services in India as to attract the right das* of 
Brinah recruit in a proportion requisite to preserve unimpaired the 
essential British standards ol the administration.” 

Mr. Pilcher emphasised the vital necessity of the European ele- 
ment in the Superior Services in India. He said that it had been 
thorough y appreciated by the framers of the Moutagu-Cbeimsiord 
Reforms and by the Joint Commiti.ee of the two Ho use j of Parlia- 
ment and several clauses bad been specially inscribed in the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The necessity ol the Services in India was fur- 
ther demonstrated both by the lxi remists and the Moderates in 
their representations over communal feuds. Mr. Pilcher said that 
what the moderate politician maintained in the interests o i the dumb 
masses was what the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Report and the Joint 
Committees of Parliament maintained, and surely the European 
Amcjatiion was enti led to maintain the pame without incurring the 
charge oi reactionary feeling or a desire to subvert the Reforms. 
The difficu.ty lay in the present discontent of the service* which 
was snch that the European element could not be maintained up 
to the standard ! ad down by the Montagu-Cbelmsford Report. 
The economic conditions were very bad and the uncertainty ot their 
future was having a deplorable effect. Since 1920 the Goveniment 
of India's policy seemed to have entirely ignored the necessity tor 
supporting the Services, in substantiation of which fact he would 
quote the O' Donnell Circular. He thought that the attitude that 
they should tak e was tbst the Indian should be definitely told that 
in tltit Ma tt er of tht hwvicsi the Indian Government were not thytf 
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own masters until 1929. They should say : "We cannot have 
these matters discussed and the European e.ement must be treated 
fairly for at least ten years.” Mr. Pilcher then went on to give one 
dear instance of the economic traits that the Services were constan- 
tly subjected to regardless of ibeir appeals to the authorities. 

In condusion Mr. Pi'cher said that what was wanted in the Ser- 
vices was absolute guarantee for certain indispensable requirements. 
They must be assured of the safety of their pension. ; they must be 
assured of sufficient pay and allowances to ensure their seif-respect 
and the utility of their work. They must be assured of the chance of 
travelling periodically to England in the same way as commercial 
assistants and they must be assured of competent medical assistance 
for themselves and their family. Other guarantees are necessary but 
these are primary and indispensable for securing the maintenance 
in the services of the minimum element which Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Chelmsford, Parliament, and even the Extremists leaders demand 
as a guarantee for India’s future contentment and progressive 
development. 

Mr. Griffin Chave in seconding the resolution said there was one 
point he would like to emphasise and that was that they, as an Asso- 
ciation should do all they possibly could to insure some protection 
to the European element in the Services, not only in regard to their 
pay and tenure of service, but the general conditions of the Service 
in India. Unless such guarantees were forthcoming the disintegra- 
tion which they bad seen introduced would continue, and it would 
necessarily follow that they would be unable to command the same 
standard as they had hitherto been accustomed to. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Extension of Organisation 

The Chairman moved : — 

‘‘That the time has come when it is essential that the organisa- 
tion of the Association should l »e extended with a view to develop- 
ing and focussing European influence in politics throughout the 
vat<ous Provinces and at Delhi. That in order to fulfil this service 
in addition to its present activities, the Association requires a paid 
Secretariat and special political Committees formed from the general 
membership* 

"That the scheme put before the Council and branches, under 
date the 26th of November, affords a suitable basis for development 
of the Association and that be brought to the notice of professional , 
c ommercial and industrial interests, individual and associated, 
throughout the provinces, with a view to securing promises of 
financial support. 

"That the full reports as to its reception by the parties referred 
to be sent to the General Secretary by the 31st January 1924**' 

The Chairman said that in presenting to them this scheme .which 
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they had asked members to consider before meeting, be had it in his 
mind that they should first put forward alternative courses for the 
conference to consider, one being srmething on the lines laid down 
and the other on the basis of an anaemic existence. He thought 
that this meeting here "wished out” the latter alternative. They were 
not prepared to lead an anaemic existence. As a matter of fact they 
were able to make the Association thoroughly representative of 
interests. It had been questioned in many quarters whether there 
was any advantage in having an aU-lndia organisation. The answer 
to that was to be found in the fact that they have forced the Govern* 
ment of India to take action in connection with the Racial Distinc- 
tions Committee. If they had an all- India organisation with a large 
membership they could appeal to that authority which was so often 
overlooked here— that was the House of Commons. With this ex- 
periment which they were having out here, they still had the right to 
go to the House of Commons, and protest if the experiment were not 
favourable- For that purpose they certainly wanted an all-India 
organisation. The difficulty, of course, was to awaken the European 
community to this necessity. But he did feel very strongly that 
they could so appeal to the reason of Europeans out here that the 
latter would anyhow pay the small subscription which they were 
asked in order to allow an organisation to look after their 
political interests. 

Thb Chief Difficulty. 

There was one class of critics they would meet in putting 
forward this scheme whom they must take serious notice of. He 
did not refer to those who asked what the Association was doing. 
That these people could read for themselves in the newspapers, and 
the Association could not deal with them except by publicity. But 
there was a dass of men— the worker out here — who had a distinct 
distrust of this Association being too strong. That men said that 
the asg n dntinn had wasted their funds, that the Association were 
a body continually changing in the administration, and not really 
fit to look after large funds. That was the chief difficulty which 
the Association was going to face in getting all-India support for 
any scheme. Of course, the Association could overcome that. 
Therefore, the Assodation put up a scheme whereby they did net 
ask for large funds, but asked various interests to guarantee a 
rec urring expenditure — an expenditure controlled largely by their 
own representatives — in order to secure an efficient organisation. 
If they asked for a guarantee from various interests they might get 
support which they might not get if they asked them to give the 
Association larger funds. If they could have three dear years wits 
an efficient Secretary in the different provinces and an effident or- 
ganisation they would so approach the European community t hat 
they would be able to raise funds and have an income which wouw 
make: them self-supporting. 
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The acheme before them indicated a big sum but It only tweae t 
35,000 members out of a community of 70,000. If they did get various 
interests to guarantee them throughout that period he did not believe 
it a gamble but a certain thing that they would be able to stand on 
their own at die end of that period. This scheme was not original. 
It had been forced on them. It had come up in Council meetings 
and had "been fought out. It was simply the logical sequence of the 
course they were new pursuing. In putting forward the scheme they 
had to appeal to the reason of those who had the wherewithal to 
support them to the extent of more than Rs 10 a year. Firms and 
individuals could do it. Two and a half lakhs of rupees among die 
white population out here could be raised without any undue pres- 
sure on the individual. . Take the other difficulty which to some 
critics — their workers — was as to whether the Coundl or the Com- 
mittees in the provinces and the branches were adequate to represent 
European political views. Let them meet these critics over that. 
When they had to tackle the racial distinctions question the Central 
Committee found it advisable to ask other bodies to elect members. 
The Chamber of Commerce helped them with representatives, the 
Calcutta Trades Association helped them, barristers helped indivi- 
dually. Really they got the leaders, the best experts and the best 
men in tbe country to help them in that line. That was a specific 
case- Here they did not think it would be difficult to try to get 
standing committees of that nature. He felt that in having standing 
committees other than the branches they were doing mnch to meet 
these critics who had to be met. He trusted that the scheme as it 
was before the Conference would be acceptable. He would now ask 
Mr. Langford James to second the resolution. 

Mr. Langford James (Vice-President) said he had a reputation 
— a wrong one — for winning bad cases. But right or wrong, if there 
was one thing that put the wind up him it was a good ca a e. He 
bated a good case before the court because one might lose it end he 
was extremely loth' to second this resolution because he thought it 
was a cast-iron case frrm every point of view. About two years ago 
he had reason to know that the view among business men in Calcutta 
was that they could not touch politics and that they bad no money 
for politics. That view was even put forward by his own brother 
before he went into the Council. At that time he (the speaker) was 
working* on a small committee with two peoole (both of them 
biftiness men) and both extremely shrewd and level-headed men. 
They sat down and worked out a scheme at that time and put it 
before the business community in Calcutta and they managed to 
get out of die business community sums of money that he wou'd 
never have thought possible for anybody to put down for political 
propaganda. The real fact was that the business men did not know 
that they were putting it np for political propaganda. They had 
infinitely more money than- they wanted although they never admit- 
ted that. The amount ranched at one time like 
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bine lakh. This was done in connection with the Cl ti sens Protection 
LCagne — a political movement which had as its object an attempt 
to get together Indians and Englishmen in a sound political body 
with political funds. It absolutely failed. The monev was in the 
bank,, hut. with 'the most marvellous honesty, they paid it back and 
he understood that they (the contributors) had paid it over again 
to the European nartv in Calcutta to start activity with a party 
fnnd. This was absolute common-sense and it had been his view 
throughout that that was the only way to tackle the proposition. 


Need or an OaoANisaTion. 

His advice was to a-k for all the money that they could get and 
he was perfectly convinced that they must have a political organi- 
sation in every part of India. He did not know what was hap- 
pening in Bombay, but he imagined that soone - or later they must 
have a political organisation for Europeans with a party fund 
and the same thing in Madras, Assam and other parts of the 
country. The thing that appealed to him was this: they had 
already an existing organisation in the European Association and all 
that*they had to do was to expand and better it. He imagined that 
the directors' meeting could not get along unless they had the 
managing agent there to put all the facts and figures before them. 
No barister would ever vet along without a gentleman called a 
••devil,” who puts the facts before him and gets his opinion. He was 
not suggesting that there was any comparison between managing 
agents and a “devil” although some people thought there was. 
But it va« essential to the success of any rcheme— whether that 
scheme was run in Calcutta or on its own lines in Bombay that so®? 
must have a fellow to give his whole time to the job— someone i luce 
Colonel Crawford to get into the “ guts” of things and to put facts 
before the Council to decide. They could not rely n P° n * b .7 
amateurs to go into a matter unless they had f * ct ® P°t ** ’ 

and he was perfectly convinced, whether the Association to ok it up 
or not. they were bound in time to have a strong P 0 ' 1 *’^!?***"!**: 
tidn. If people had to srive money to local thl VS 

there was Rood reason to the contrary, why not g v 
ropean Association, because they had the advautage of beingunited . 
He appealed to the Association, not only to run this thing but H 
possible to build up a reserve fund. 

They bad now got to hang upon Jj liZZ^Tbe Act*sald, 

of the Reforms Scheme would come up for decWou. ac ja^ 

“shall revise or restrict or expand.” Already IndiansaPover tne 
country were taking It for granted that the -rtame would^e 
expanded and the O'Donnell circular “«Jett j»e 

Government were taking it ^TTrioornyMany 

in ««*. Hi, view of the ultimate 

mnn*n possibly conld be. and be really gantry dot tOfftbit 

official European population throngont the country g wg 
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•ad got into position for 1929 tad ware able to speak with one voice 
on this question, which meant life and death to them, the outlook 
would be serious. He looked on It as an ordinary insurance— to 
taking shares in the new John Company— because he was perfectly 
sure that if by any chance India would pull through this experiment 
of the Reforms the only possible way was by the non-official 
Europeans throughout the country doing more than their fair share 
of the government and if India was to be possible for a white man 
in the future it was absolutely essential that they should have one 
bij body, absolutely united, knowing exactly what it wanted and 
with the voice of the people behind it. 

Mr. Addyman, supporting, said he was in favour of a strong 
political organisation being built up. Three years ago they had 
appealed for funds for this purpose in Bombay and had got 
Rs. 10,000 which was intact and he was certain that this Committee 
would be prepared to give this amount to the joint funds now 
proposed. It was only by a strong political organisation that they 
could maintain their right position in the country. 

Mr. Kyan said his Committee were in sympathy with the scheme 
but wished for fur (.her time to examine it. He thought that they -had 
something better than a cast-iron case. It was a wrought-iron 
case. 

The Chairman said that they all thoroughly realised the fact 
that the scheme wanted considerable attention. The Association 
found it difficult to take advantage of waves of enthusiasm owing 
to the fact that it woo'd be inadvisable to arouse facial feeling. 
It was up to each branch to make it their business personally to 
canvass some of the leaders of the community so that the scheme 
could go to the community backed by the signature of these leaders. 

A discussion then arose as to the date by which branches should 
send in a report of their efforts to get the scheme backed by 
responsible European elements in the province *, and February 29th 
1924, was finally selected as the suitable date. 

The resolution was carried nnanimously. 

The Reforms 

Mr. Kennedy then put his amendment to resolution No. 6 to 
the meeting as a substantive resolution to the effect that : — 

"The European Association will support the Government of 
India and the Viceroy in every way it can to carry out the Reforms 
as long as such carrying out is consistent with the British character 
of the administration." 

Mr. Kyan seconded the resolution which was carried 
unanimously. 
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Calcutta European Association 

CALCUTTA— 4TH FS&BHUAHY 19U, 

The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta European 
Association was held on the 4th February 1924 at the Dalhousie 
Institute with Mr. H. W. Carr in the chair. 

The proceedings were conducted in a tense atmosphere created 
by the political murder of a European, named Mr. Day, by a fans* 
tical Bengali youth a few days before, and by the offer made by the 
Governor, Lord Lytton, to Mr. C. R. Das to form the Ministry in 
Bengal. Both these were made the subject oi a huge outcry against 
the advent of the Swarajists, and to consolidate the European 
Community against the trend of extremist politics in India. A 
resolution moved by Mr. Thorne taking exception to the Asso- 
ciation's condemnation of Lord Lytton's policy as the Swarajists 
was the occasion of a heated debate which finally resulted in Mr, 
Thome's motion being defeated by a large majority. 

The President’s Address 


The President Mr. Carr made a lengthy political speech, in 
the course of which, after refering to the annual report and finances 
of the Association, he said as follows : — 


“The work of the Association has increased very considerably 
and threatens further increase, demanding extra staff, although 
the Association is extremely fortunate in the loyal and efficient 
service it is receiving from its permanent staff. 

The year 1922*23 has been one which, i think, has undoubtedly 
strengthened the position of the Association. Its effective member- 
ship, in spite of reductions, has increased and the many questions 
it has handled have contributed to consolidating our position. 

Members have been kept advised -by the Quarterly Rrvirw 
of our various activities, but 1 will refer to one or two of the 
questions which have occupied most time. 

I the community may congratulate itself on the placing 

of the Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill on the Statute 
Book, and also on the success that attended their action with regard 
to the Bent Act in Calcutta. As a result of a resolution moved by 
Captain Annitage at the last Annual General Meeting, the quatioii 
of justice in the Presidency courts was investigated, and direct 
rep r esentations were made to H. E. the Governor of Bengal with 
regard to the appointment of a new Presidency Magistrate for 
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The appointment of an experienced officer to this post was 
cause for satisfaction, and we are glad to know that in accordance 
with the case put up to H. E. the Viceroy on the subject of delay 
in the Courts of Justice in India, a Government Committee has been 
appointed to review the position. (Applause). 

The question of social differences in the European community 
is one which is continually being voiced in the Association, and, 
during the year, we approached H. E. the Viceroy for the removal 
of what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions against one 
section of the community regarding their relationship with the 
Government. 

We were fortunate in meeting with a very sympathetic recep- 
tion, and the restrictions were removed, which we hope will pave 
the way to breaking down alj unnatural barriers between Europeans 
in this country. 

As a consequence of an informal meeting of branch delegates in 
1922, an important Conference of the branches was held in Calcutta 
in December last,* when a frank interchange of views has enabled 
all of us at the meeting better to understand the problems engaging 
the attention of the different parts of the country. All present were 
unanimous as to the necessity for this All-India organisation. 

The Association must, however, be strengthened, both by 
members and by money, and a scheme for the development of the 
Association is now engaging the earnest attention of the Council, 
and we hope to place it before the public shortly. 

Political Action. 

It has been said in some quarters that the Association is taking 
too much interest in politics, but 1 think if these critics will consider 
how closely our schools, our hospitals, our churches — in fact our 
whole social life— have been connected with the Government in the 
past, they will recognise that if the Association is to perioim its 
duty to the community satisfactorily in these directions in future, 
the prime necessity is to make tor itself a position whence it can 
wield its full political influence. 

The advent of the Association into the field of politics, although 
primarily to safeguard the European community, does not imply 
any attempt to maintain the status guo ; it does not mean the 
activity of any conservative or reactionary party, ; it does not mean 
that Europeans are moving simply and solely to guard their own 
interests. The adoption of a political career by the Association is 
lor the purpose of maintaining in the legislatures and general corpo- 
rate life of the citizens of this country a homogeneous element 
whose influence will always be directed to the maintenance of sound 
government, whiclf is essential to all who have any stake in the 
great Indian Empi r e. 

* 0si fcftw for this Coafoesoej p, 808. 
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As representatives of the Nation that has made possihle the 
ideal of an United India stretching from Assam to Sind and from 
Madras to the Himalayan frontiers, and has laid the foundations 
by the devoted service of its sons through several generations, we 
have inherited the privilege of a lull share in the government of 
this country. Moreover, our existence in India throws on us the 
duty, not only of maintaining and furthering the aims of our 
predecessors, but also of placing our services and influence at the 
disposal of the Indian Government for the maintenance of LAW and 
ORDER, and in company with our Indian fellow subjects of trying to 
overcome the dangers which must attend tire present rapid progress 
of India towards self-government— and whatever any most moderate 
Swarajist may say, rapid it is, when judged in the light of history. 
T .pokin g at the present position throughout the country, can anyone 
question the urgent necessity for us all to accept our political 
liabilities and exert our whole influence in the interests of stable 
government ? (Hear, hear.) 


Organisation Needed. 

And let no one 'think of that influence as negligible because oi 
onr number ; if anyone does, be sure of one thing, it is notour 
Indian fellow citizens, be they with us or against us. lo exercise 
that influence, however, there is one thing necessary and that is 
ORGANISATION. 

Look at the place the extreme Swarajists and non-co-operators 
have secured for themselves by just this one all important thing . 
organisation ; few believe they represent die country ; few believe 
they represent any relatively large section of the country where 
their aims are understood, yet organisation has “J^wcd Mjjjm 
bring about a position in the Provincial 

which is threatening to wreck the orderly development of represent- 
ative government. . ... 

When 1 emphasise the necessity for organisation, 1 am P r obably 
speaking to ttHSeady converted, but 1 hope my remarks may 
reach a wider audience and perhaps awaken some response 
community which indeed requires to be alert to-day, 11 thesig 

**“ •sis'k? r&SE- 

liking advantage ol the preoccupa Uo “ of Government prepared 
War, stumped* the county mth • ^ “Sg with 

by theorists ignorant of the greatest fjctj they country- 

— local conditions-they were told by those 01 ^ 

men who knew and loved the country th y , ft ivt fraught 

part of their lives in. that the scheme was impracticable ana n«v> 

Q ^odian friends ware generally doubtful oi 
theop^SToi MUb admtatettatioa were in no way 
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by it. To-day it is dear to all that the Reform Government is in 
danger, ceasing to function because a section ot the country is trying 
to wreck it, and hopes that the exercise of its political power, backed 
by non-co-operation, and threats of boycott, and civil disobedience, 
will force the imperial Government to make greater concessions. 

* 

No Fear From British Labour 

This hope is stronger because the Government has been taken 
oyer by the Labour Party, whose Socialistic leanings are expected 
to be manifested in an immediate surrender to agitation because 
the agitators adopt Socialistic catchwords. 1, for one, do 
not believe that the Swaraj party have correctly gauged 
the new Govhrnmeat iu this respect, for no section of our 
race has yielded to “frightfulness" while the Labour party are able 
to es tima te the genuineness of the cry m India lor democracy as well 
as anyone else. 

So far as this Association's attitude is concerned, our course 
appears dear. We must aboslutely refuse to consider any advance 
towards self-government until the completion of the io years which 
was the first of a number of periods stipulated in the Act as being 
necessary to permit a reliable conclusion to be drawn as to the 
success of the advancing stages of the expriment in sdf-government. 
(Hear, hear). 

This clause we always considered a vital part of the experiment, 
and its importance has been emphasised by the fact that it is only 
after three years have dapsed since the introduction ot the Keformed 
Government that we are beginning even to get a glimpse as to how 
the Reforms may work. 

Thb European Threat 

Should any Government in Westminster move in advance of 
this condition in the Act, it would break faith with those Europeans 
and Indians who subordinated their own opinions and loyally co- 
operated to give effect to the experiment, and it is almost incon- 
cdvable, in spite ot various rumours, that any responsible Govern- 
ment could seriously contemplate such a step. 

Should the almost inconceivable happen, then the Government 
responsible would surdy reap the harvest of its action, sooner or 
later, in the contemptuous lack of confidence of all parties in this 
country, and so far as our community is concerned, such action 
could only leave us free to reconsider our position and to utilise any 
means in our power to look after oursdves. 

The panic at Home during the past few weeks, caused by the 
advent ot the Labour party to power— a panic childish in the speed 
with which it has subsided, has not been without its reflex out here, 
and without wishing to assault you with my views on the subject, 
1 would suggest that we need feel no alarm. 

Wo should continue to witch closely ill moves of the present 
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«nd any other Government at Westminster and Delhi, bnt I believe 
ere will do better to judge the Labour party by its actions in office, 
than by the - times of wild views expressed by members of the party 
during their period of irresponsibility. 


India outsidb Pasty Politics 

The Labour party are as patriotic as any other party, and there 
Is no reason to suspect that in their effort to be just to other peoples, 
they will be less than true to their own. Moreover, h view of the lack 
of understanding of local conditions among those iu authority, from 
which the Labour party itself' has c'aimed to suffer so long in the 
past, I am sanguine that now it is in power, it will not fail to give 
that full consideration to the men on the spot which other parties 
have not always accorded. 

It should not be too much to hope that India may be left out- 
side party politics, and that under the wise guidance of H. E. Lord 
Reading we should enjoy continuity of policy from Home, which is 
essen t ial to the maintenance of stable government in India. 
(Applause.) 

I appeal to all those eligible throughout this land to rally to the 
ranks of the Association of Europeans animated by friendly feelings 
fof India, and sympathetic towards her desire for self-government, 
is the best se: vice we can offer the land of our sojourn, and the 
surest guarantee we can invoice for that orderly development of 
India which is essential to the welfare, not only of ourselves, but of 
all our fellow citizens. 

I appeal particularly to those in our large cities, where the 
orderly conditions due to the presence of military, police and public 
opinion are apt to hide the necessity for combination, which our 
countrymen and women in the mofussil know from every day 


experience to be vital. ^ . a , . , . 

Let us picture ourselves in the position of those in Isolated tea 
districts, zemindaries, mines and works, where tfc e Europeans in 
the vicinty number but a score or less. Imagine the conditions 
which obtain when the Government becomes inefficient or wnen 
racial feeling rises. If imagination fails, let us ask some of cm 
mofiusU friends, and when the answer is given, I connot believe tha. 
any European, whatever his condition, will refuse to stand by the 

Association whose broad purpose, with all the activities it entails, 
is the unity of Europeans in India. (Applause.) 

Europeans Must Take a Hand in Politics 

Mr. Harry Hobbs, seconding the motion, for adoptiooof 
the reports and accountSs said that he lmd t 
subjected the European Association to a htO» 
but that evening he was afraid he would have tostm ffi. 
to a new role. Mr. Carr had said that the Europmn Jtosodat^had 
to organise and make the Government listen to them, Bpt_t^y 
not speak bow could the Government hear them ? He had liwnso 
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the European Association to the motor ear of which they had read 
and which without petrol or oil bad ran for 40 miles on its repata* 
tioo. The European Association had rnn for 40 years on the llberfe 
Bill and it had rnn down-hill. (Laughter.) Bnt the time had now 
when the European mast take a definite hand in politics. He 
had received many letters from people wondering what was to come 
of the present political situation. It was a very alarming or at least 
a very grave position. They all wanted to live in peace and 
quietness, and he thought they could claim that very few Europeans 
in that country had any animosity towards the Indian. (Applause.) 
The feeling that was said to exist was a manufactured article by a 
number of Indian politicians who. tried to make capital out of it. 


Sahib's Prbstiob. 

Perhaps one might say that never in the history of the British 
in India had the prestige oi the Government been so low as it had 
been in the years 1921-22-23. He thought also that one might claim 
that never had the prsetige of the sahib stood higher. There could 
be no doubt that the sahib treated bis Indian workmen more faiity 

a „y other class. Let them note the number of strikes recently 
on the Bombay side as compared with the Calcutta side. -This was, 
he felt sure, owing to the more sympathetic manner in which the 
European treated his workermen. 

D e al in g with the present position Mr. Hobbs said there was, 
in bis opinion, a great deal of mental malingering going on in the 
administration of India. But Reforms or no Reforms law and 
order must be preserved. Crime had to be crushed. It had be n 
■aid that the Swaraj Party was a barrier between them and the 
extremists. He would rather say that they were a very inflam- 
mable screen. If they judged them by what they said or what 
they had heard the Swaraj Party was a very grave danger. It 
was said also that the teason why they (the Swarajists) supported 
their own movement was that they were afraid of their fellows. 

He thought there was a good deal of truth in that. One had to 
realise that if one started violence one was always liable to suffer 
most from it oneself. He had been in Johannesburg when a strike 
was on. In one particular instance everything had been arranged 
with the workmen when suddenly the extremists rushed in, and 
turned a peaceful strike into bloody revolution in which about 6 00 
people had been killed, and all the advantages wh : ch the men had 
expected disappeared. 

What had happened in South Africa conld happen in India, and 
it was np to them as Europeans to be organised. 

Appeal to all. 

Take Mr. C. It Das and the death of Mr. Day. Had Mr. Das 
expressed any regret for this horrible crime ? The Indian claimed to 
jxl the soul of politeness and the essence of courts^, bnt Mr. Das, as 
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§k head of hit party, had not express® i a word of renetatthe 

atfnder of one who had been the friend of all Indians whom he had 


Another point with regard to the European Association was 
that they as an Association had raised subscriptions for the 
who bad assisted in the arrest of the murder. By a curt ms 
mischance, however, no reference had been made to Mr Ovg who 
had tackled the fugitive — and that when he knew that his life was in 
the fugitive's hands. He thought they ought to have expressed 
their appreciation of Mr. Ogg's action as well as that >1 Mr Smith. 

Continuing, Mr. Hobbs said he was there that night becmse he 
felt the need of a strong European Assoc art-»*». and he felt sure that 
the Indians looked forward to that just as much a. the Euro peans 

He therefore appea'ed to all to join the Association H<* 'tad 
been unsparing in his criticism of all sorts of mute's in that city, 
particu arly of what he might term financial corruption. But he 
believed the 'more plain talk they had the better. If they were 
always to have a peaceful meeting no bjJy would come to the next 
one. (Laughter). 


The Report and accounts were then unanimously adopted 


Mr. Thorne on his Resolution. 

Mr Thorne then moved the following resolution 

" That the meeting expresses disapproval of the policy of the 
Council of the Association as outlined in the communique issued by 
the Association regarding His Excellency the Governor of Bengal's 
invitation to Mr. C. R. Das to form a ministry." 

No Votb op Censure, 

Supporting his resolution Mr. Thorne said he would like at the 
outset to make it perfectly clear that the motion which stood in his 
name was not in any sense intended to be a vote of censure on their 
Council. His attitude towards the Council was like a punter who 
had seen his favourite horse run off the track altogether. 

In order that they might fully appreciate his point — and he was 
rather nervous about it and feared that he would draw upon himself 
the very able shafts ol wit from Mr. Jones and Mr. Langford 
lames-— be wanted to carry them back for a little. When the 
Reforms were first mooted the Association had protested against 
them with all the power at their command. It was, ne admitted* 
n ot very inach power ; it had been described as a kind of quiescent 
watchfnlnes. Nevertheless, they bad protested *s hard as they 
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could against those Reforms. Bat when they became bn accom- 
plished fact they that decided to give them (the Reforms) their 
whole unqualified support. He submitted that they were bound by 
what they had done on that occasion. 

Continuing, Mr Thome said that their Council had decided that 
it nAist do something. They thought that the position was a little 
dangerous and so they had proceeded to issue that communique 
which they had before them. 

1 "hi communique was as follows : * 

•' In view of the fact that the policy of the European Association 
indudes support for those Indians who are working constructively 
for the good of India, the intimation that His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal had been in communication with the leader of 
the party which is pledged to destroy the present form ofJGovern- 
ment, with the object of offering him a position as Miaister, called 
for the earnest attention of the Council. 

“ in some quarters the move has been construed merely as an 
astute political trick to j>1ace Mr. C. R. Das in a false position with 
his lohowera ; in others, it was understood to be an honest effort to 
secure a “change of heart *' in the Swarajist party, and in others 
again as a weakening in the attitude of Government towards 
agitators who claim as their friends political prisoners of Unquestion- 
ably criminal intention. It is the latter view which is chiefly 
calculated to have a disheartening effect on those who have stood 
by the constitution since the Reformed Government was in- 
stituted. 

“ After careful consideration the Council are statisfied that the 
explanation of the inddent is to be found in an earnest desire to 
bring borne alike to the electors and the elected a sense of the 
responsibility that attaches to them at the polls, as well as in a 
desire to avoid the criticism of insincerity based upon the charge that 
the party which had apparently won the confidence of the electorate 
was being ignored. 

“With the spirit of such a policy the Council of the Association 
is naturally in entire sympathy, but the Council does feel most 
strongly that it is essential that any person iovited to take a respon- 
sible no -t in the working of the experiment of Reforms should avow 
bis intention of giving that experiment his loyal support and from 
this point of view it is impossible to justify the offer made to Mr. 
C. R. Das. 

‘The Coundl of the Association believes, however, that the policy 
accountable for the incident in no way threatens the interests of all 
those who are working constructively for the good of India.** 

* This is tta ecmtraniqae whieb was broad-eaeted by the Connell of tbo 

fCnropeaa AModathm both w India and Bngland on I«oid Lytton offering tbo 
formation of tbe Ministry to Mr. Das. 
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The proper attitude to Home Rulers. 

Mr. Thome said that just as the President had asked them not 
to be alarmed by the fact of the Labour Party coming into cower he 
would ask them to allow the Indian Home rulers the similar^ttitude 
which they allowed to their Labour Government at Home. The Home 
Rule party in India, commonly known as the Swaraj party of Bengal, 
was controlled and led by Mr. C. R. Das. After the last general 
election had taken place* Mr, Das who was not then a member of the 
Council, decided at a meeting to form a Coalition Government of 
certain Independents, Nationalists and Swarajists, the total combina- 
tion was at a minimum 71. In other words the party led by Mr. Das 
was then in an actual majority in the Council. 


Governor's Offer to Mr. Das. 

Referring to the invitation accorded to Mr. Das by His Excel- 
lency’s amazing statesmanlike qualities when he knew that every 
Hindu constituency in Bengal was opon to Mr. Das at any time, ii he 
cared to accept it. Mr. Das had two nomination papers duly signed 
before he went to Cocanada and his party was urging on him all the 
while to accept the nomination and to stand for the Council. There- 
fore His Excellency did a statesmanlike act by inviting him as the 
head of the majority party to come in and iorm the Government. 
That took place on the nth December. On the 16th December, the 
'Statesman* came out with a* virulent attack upon His Excellency 
and made some amazing statements. 


Reply to “ Statesman’s*' Attack. 

After reading out the extracts from the * Statesman* * the speaker 
remarked that inaccuracies of that description were unparalleled in 
the history of a first class journal. The speaker said that because 
the * Statesman' made such observations and said so and so the 
Council of the Association thought it must be so. They decided that 
they must do something and proceeded to issue the Communique on 
the 2 1st. The speaker objected to the procedure and wanted to dis- 
sociate himself from the views expressed in the communique. ( They 
would find that in inviting Mr. Das His Excellency was adopting the 
only constitutional procedure that was possible for any Constitution- 
al Government in any part of the world where they had a Constitu- 
tional Government. Here the speaker referred to what His Excel- 
lency Sir Frank Sly did at the Central Provinces in inviting the 
Swarajist leader Dr. Moonji, who had a majority in that Council there, 
to come and accept the post of Minister. 

In conclusion Mr. Thorne asked the members to act as a jury 
would do with perfect impartiality, and d ecide whether His Excel - 


* This is quoted tu fail oa p. 817 
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fancy acted in the only constitutional manner posable or not> He 
did not mean any vote of censure on the Council. What he wanted 
to say was that the Association had run off slightly its track 
and it was their duty to bring it back and steer it in the right 
line. 

A lady member formally seconded the resolution. 


The Opposition. 


Mr. Villen' Reply. 

Mr. E. Villiers, the Vice-President of the Association, speaking 
against the motion said that they must not judge the issue as one 
merely arising between His Excellency Lord Lytton and Mr. C. R. 
Das. It had a much wider issue. The issue was an issue between the 
Constitutional Govt, and those whom Mr. Thorne euphemistical* 
ly called Home Rulers. It was a negation of all Rule whether at home 
or abroad. It affected not merely Bengal* not merely the Central 
Provinces, but it afiected the Central Government as it existed in 
Delhi and Simla, nay, the entire Indian Empire. That was why he 
would ask them not to be led away by verbal casuistry but to act as 
a jury and giv. their impartial verdict. 

Affer dwellii g at length on the evils of a Diarcbical system of 
G vi ntuent ai.d comparing it wit. the broau English Constitution 
at M* me, Mr. Va.iere said that here in India the avowed creed of the 
Swaraj party was to wreck and only to wreck. Ihey were out to 
destroy and not to create, invitation ta Mr. Das by His Excellency 
the Governor, continued the speaker, had given an enormous 
cohesion to a luosc-leaf party and made thousands of others to go 
over «o the enemy's camp. That was the net result 01 the invitation 
whether that was intended or not. 

Mx. Langford Jambs 

Mr. Ian lord James also in opposing the motion said 
that they were entirely in sympathy with the idea that 
wa in His Excellency’s mind but thought he was wrong in 
sending for Mr. Das. He. did not believe that even in the 
House of Commons if a party came theie with a majority whose 
object was to smash the House of Commons or to dethrone the 
Ku g it was right to invite the leader of that party and ask him to 
take the reigns of the Government. So in hie opinion the simile of 
English constitution was a false simne in Bengal. 


Txx MA BAP Govt, in India 

Everybody must mliie that never in the past history of India 
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had they heard anything exceptwhat they called in the language 
of the country a ma bap Government. They had never hea rd of 
any Government approaching the Democratic Government in India 
and in Bengal. It was ridiculous to call the present Council as the 
representative 01 the democratic wishes of the people. Just as the 
people of Bengal had not been accustomed to anything in the nature 
of the Democratic Government, so, on the other hand, they had been 
accustomed to the worshipping of a personality. They might be 
right or they might be wrong; they worship Gandhi, they pay the 
same tribute to Mr. Das. Mr. Das was not looked upon as the leader 
of a political party, to wit, the Swaraj party, he was not looked 
upon as the leader of any political party. He was looked upon 
as Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, Bar-ac-law. Therefore when the 
Governor sent for Mr. Das he was allowing the uneducated people 
of the country to think that he had been sending lor the uncrowned 
King of Bengal to hand over the Government to him. That in his 
conception was extraordinary and dangerous thing to do. He did 
not tu ink that in constitutional England any such act would be 
wise and he thought that in India in the present state of flux it was 
simply deplorable. Those were the views, he said, of the Council of 
the Association. 

Withdrawal of Resolution Urged 

Mr. Ross then suggested that the mover of the resolution should 
withuiaw it, as, U the resolution was passed, that wouJd give the 
Pi ess and the public, specially the Swaraj party, an opportunity to 
make capital out of it. 


The Mover in Reply 

Mr. Thorne in replying to the debate remarked that he failed to 
understand how Mr. Vnner.: could say that the Home Kulers were 
on. to destroy and not to create. Why were they going to destioy ? 
Were they going to destroy themselves ? It was simple to say that 
they were out to destroy, to burn, to loot. Why were they going to 
burn and to loot ? Were they going to burn and loot themselves ? 
Were they going 10 destroy their country ? it existed only in the 
imagination of a few people. With regard to Mr. Langiord James's 
observation the speaker said that he was entirely in disagreement 
with his reading of constitutional histoiy. If the electors sent a party 
which stood loi the abolition oi Kingship or ior the abolition of 
any sort or government, he thought that they were representing the 
voice, of the people, and His Majesty, as a constitutional King, could 
not constitutionally do without them. 

Continuing the speaker said that he did not like to withdraw 
the resolution because, if it was put to the vote, he would know that 
there won at least certain members who were with him to escourtfs 
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him and a time would come when this Association would move 
forward with Mr. Das who was to-day an Extremist but to-morrow 
he might be a Moderate, just as Sir Surendranath Banetjea who 
15 years ago was an extremist and to-day he was a Moderate. 
So to-morrow Mr. Das would be a Moderate and they would be 
clinging on to him. 

The matter was then put to the vote and lost, only five 
members voting for the resolution. 
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The Statesman's Leader 

The (allnwbs ■< the Leading Article that appeared in THE 
STATESMAN of the 16th December T923, re. the Lytton — 
Q as interview, referred to in Mr. Thorne’s speech on page 323. 

<*Tbe aetton taken by Lord Lytton la inviting lb. 0. B Dab to undertake 
MiDonaibility for the Transferred Department*, or, In other words, to nominate 
all raa Mini* ten, ma y well prove the death-blow of the Cno-t'tnlional party, for 
it anneara to ahow that the reward of loyalty la to be aet aside in fhvour of an 
avowed enemy of British administration. Lord Lytton* motive* may have been 
MMttant He may have wished to prove that be ia above petty resentments and 
taee^iv to taro the other cheek to Mr. 0 B. Dee as to Sir Aautosh Modwrjae .• 
p„., w _ u. waa also motions to demonstrate that he la above party and that 
benoe it la hii doty not merely to aooept the entnel reaetta of the ejection* hut to 
intaTpwt them° n wh e way as to reveal the reel verdict of the people. It may 
be urged, however, that the bnsine** of a Governor ia not to display an amiable 
■Uaoaaltton or a Ontario liberality, bet limply to govern ; and to govern meana 
JjgSJfifl! policy which baa been entrusted to Ua charge and which* the 
wSottonof MdSdJoHtical progress by the stage* P««*;bed in the Govern- 
ment of India Aet. Hia action* most be ia eoeoad with the provisions of that 
and abonld he inspired by a reapect lor eenatitntional usage and by a 
rfwhat is reasonable and of what ia dee to others. In what way 
""ttSELSiZZt lnvuStongiven to Mr. 0. B. Da* be reconciled with any 

„ i«». *« I.,.*-- *«•*»«•* 

->■ trim wm-ng tb, elect*, m*mben * » Lyristlw OwnM, * 

ahonld be cnoaniirom » .^ t , st b* that he ean command a majority of 

'r* mon * t M* o B. DM were a member of the Bengal rono.il, and If 

!“*“• ^S’ofanartv forning a majority in the Council it might be 
, '®T e ” ^ be invlttd to aooept the post of Miniater or even, if be bed a 

^.J^ai followlnrto b^« the of » Cabinet. Bet these eon- 
strong Mal s ied Dee ie not e member of the Bengal Council, 

dittone are not fulfilled. Mr. v . £»■ ° . Premier he oegbt to have 

and if Hie Bxoellency wished to Co««oil not outride. A mm wriont 

defeat, however, ie that ^^benwuo ere p number ie at moot 

B. Da. have note majority in t ta tagM eMm Among tbe 60 or 62 

about 60 . la an assembly which include * 140 > ” ^ w)n dmcribed themselves 

adherent* attributed to »ud ^ that many Mabo- 

m Independents and otben w*o be«e u dfetingvieb themielfee 

medana called themselves 8 " ® itehteta Intention of .ubecribiojt to tbe 

from other Mabomedan. and witbout ttartign^ ^ rtaodpoiat Mr. 0. B. 

Swarajist creed. Be©****; cl .minority in tbe Bengal Connell. 

Dee la only a Bengali *1*® b »« obowdbory, the Ihte Ministers, 

On the ««*unqtwstloMl^ coeSepon e»aJori‘yof 

ere in the Bengal Oeonoil *nn ^ "“ 4 , a** ««rcnms»aneta Lord L ytton 
vote*. It ie diOenlt even to conjecture wny inwww . to M os tried 

decided to set arid* hi* old ool le agaee an othes l* * that Lord Lytton be* 

politician who leade a minority. A possible ny i we. rZTZZ, 


"This is 
between Lord 


~~7 .i. aT A»£ vdaeatloiial oontrowy ei ^ 

a referenos to the J V Oalcntta University, i 
between Lord Lytton, who waated to ^ ehampton of tbe 

Wf Asbateah Mnkherjeo* ^"**¥*£1 JKohantly Mporiug tbe mtannesi of 

Uoivmeity, which ended in Sir Asbutosh triumphantly «P— • 

Lota Lytton’® Educational policy. 
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mmos H ud the fallacious ld«* Hit. in reckoning the briaM* of partite, he shook! 
ignore the offlclol* who stt la the Chamber tod atse tiw npMentnitvea of the 
European «oamnnlty This doctrine find* bo motion to the OovenuMnt ot 
Indin Act, and ie obviooity dangeroae and nneoand. The composition of the 
Legislative Oonnefl to an artificial arrangement for the Jut rr presentation ot all 
Ooamnnlthe and interteto, and to bated on a recognition ot the obvious foot 
that a mere oouut of beodt would amount to mtorepnaentation. Thto eompro* 
min etandt a* a whole ; it cannot be taken to pieoee and treated in parte. 
Beery eote to m good at another, and a majority it a majority, however it may 
be com noted. Tt may be added that a minority it a minority, even though 
made no of annotate Oandhiitet. Tbit being to, the plain foot remaini that 
Lord Lyttan hat invited a politician who it disqualified, and who hoe only a 
minority in the Connell, to take charge not of one Ministry bat of all Ministries. 
Snob a defiance of Constitutional u*age and of common tenet, to eay nothing 
of common fairnem, if it nan be justiflsd at all, can be vindicated only on the 
ground that the policy of the leader and rarty thus singled oat for exceptional 
favour to enoerlor to that of the Constitutionalists and of the Hahomedane, or 
that the abilities and pablie eerrioee of Ur. O. R Dae and hit onll-oguss excel 
thorn of the Oonetituticnal and Mabomsdau leaders These proposition* need 
nntv be stated to be rejected. The avowed poliey of Hr. 0. B. Dab ie to brlog 
the business of the Bengal Legislative Council to n deadlock. It was on the 
strength of thto exhilarating programme that Swarajist victories were wen. If 
Hr. 0. B. Das adheres to his aims and objects, His Bxaellenoy to presumably 
willing to see his Ministers put forward proposals calculated to destroy his 
administrating Oa the contrary, if Hr. Das Is prepared to abandon hit creed, 
he ha* won bit electoral tuooestee by false pretences and should again submit 
hit followers to the verdiot ot the eomtituenoiet. As for the pnblio services of 
Mr. 0. B. Das and his associates, their record is to be found in the sinister 
story of the crimes end follies of the non-oo-operation movement, the most 
disastrous agitation whioh over brought misery to wretched dupe*. It is In 
favour of each men that the faithful suoporteri of the Oonitltntioa have been 
rejected, and he who runt ean read the lesson." 



H. E. THE VICEROY At 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA, 15TB D50BUBIR 1915. 

At a dinner given by the European Association to H. E. 
the Viceroy on the 1 5th December, just after the annual 
meeting ol the Association given on p. 303, svna weighty 
political speeches were made outlining the p->l icy of the 
Government of India and of the European Community in the 
face of the outburst of nationalist sentiment in India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy with Lady Reading an! party came 
down to Calcutta on the 15th December morning and in the evening 
they were the guests of the European Association at the dinner 
given in the Palais do Danse in the Calcutta Exhibition grounds. 

Mr. H. W. Carr 

Proposing the toast of •* The Viceroy and Governor-General'', 
Mr. Carr, the President, in the course of his speech said 

The presence of the Head of the Administration in our midst 
during the cold weather is almost regarded as one of our natural 
rights. The effect of even this small degree of touch between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the greatest centre of British residents in th s 
countrv is to assist the solution of those ever-changing problems of 
non-official life, which we know have His Excellency 's sympathetic 
attention— attention we have received tangible proof of on several 
occasions. 

The Political World 

When I spoke at la.t year's dinner. I nmkedttiebc* thetthe 
non-official comraanitv were betne driven to P»« ■” P 01 *™" 

activities in order that British influence might not be wanting in the 
cSSffJtSSZSS,. and that ; the -Assertion w-^JPJJgto 
take its part ii the po'iticalword The 6 t k po Utical re- 
lies in awakening members of the community Excellency's 

ponsibiHties, and on 

a ol Eoropeto hr- 

floanMg^med by ^^ gnMj^^^ hu 

to oonteodaiises tom' Sf^SSStoatoSSuto MtoH 
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available for the general .public. The latter is entirely sneceptibte 
to the wind of popularity • and wouldbe of no account but that it 
waters the seed of destructive criticism. 

Criticism of the fight kind the Assdation needs, and I have yet 
to meet the official in the Central Administration or Branches who 
objects to it. or who is wot ready to step aside when, in the opinion 
of the membership, the affairs of the Association would be more 
adequately cared for in the hands of others. 

Some organisation through which non-official Europeans mav 
express themselves is essential in the present dav, and I would ask 
critics to trv and 'improve the Association by their art instead of 
trying to nullify its influence. 

Political Expression 

Doting the year signs have not been wanting that the European 
non-offic’al. who is in no way enamoured with politics, is prepared to 
play his part and *o facilitate steps in this direction. The Association 
has spent a lot of time in preparing more efficient electoral rolls. 
The rules governing the nomination of candidates for the legislatures 
are now engaging attention and at the right time we hope to secure 
amendments' which will do away with some of the present residen- 
tial and Other qualifications which are unsuited to conditions of life 
in India. 

Our efforts to impress on the eligible public the need for sup- 
porting an organisation capable of expressing itself politically 
have been tremendously assisted during the past few weeks by the 
election to the Assembly and Councils of individuals, who whatever 
their action in future may be, are up to date avowed enemies of 
Government. His Excellency’s remarks the other day at the Chel- 
msford Club, when' be issued a solemn warning to those who are out 
to frustrate Government, gave us the liveliest satisfaction, for taken 
with his action during his time in India, they give a clear lead to the 
whole Administration. That is a lead which we have a right to 
expect from Government, but to the non-official mind, it has been 
lamentably wanting on many occasions in many Provinces of late 
yean. 

Imperial Responsibilities. 

With large numbers of individuals definitely setting out to wreck 
the Government of the country after having gained a position whence 
they could constitutionally help to guide it, it is not to be expected 
that non-official Europeans will remain deaf to the call of what are 
in reality their Imperial responsibilities. For 40 yean the European 
Association maintained its existence in order to guard Europeans 
against tiie occasional attacks of hostile elements, and with a British 
Government it was possible with , varying degrees of success to 
fulfil its role. 
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With these hostile parties, however, in a position of power, the 
ittuation is tadiodly changed, for the occasionaliaid on the British 
connection has developed into a definite challenge which the non- 
official community cannot afford to ignore, if British residents in 
this country retrain irom organising at the present time we shall not 
only fail to exercise our full political rights on behalf ol the Empire 
but we will be neglecting our own interests and will be deserting 
those loyal I n d i ans who are taking the* unpopular course of working 
hard to give the experiment of the Reforms the greatest po anbl a 
chance ol success. 

Tan Services 


The members of the Association are also grateful to His 
Excellency tor causing an inquiry to be made into the conditions of 
European service under Government in this country. The question, 
although of secondary interest to dwellers in our big towns, is of 
practical interest to every member in the motussil. There Govern* 
meat servants carry so much responsibility that any lapse from the 
high standard oi the Administration on the part of an individual 
has rapid and widespread effect on large populations* 

Consequently it is vital that experiments with unproved 
material should be of a restricted nature. We trust that His Excel* 
lency will utilise his great influence to prevent the experiment of 
Indianising the Services developing into a gamble, which this 
Association feels would certainly be the case were any special 
pleading allowed to speed up the pace towards Self-Government 
stipulated in the present 10-year period of trial. 

The suspicion that this decade might be shortened has been 
with us off and on since the report on the Reforms was issued, and 
1 must say that the terms of the Royal Comma -.s’ questionnaire 
have done nothing to allay it. Our fear on this poiir is not dictated 
by dislike ol the Reforms — these have been accepted without any 
other reservation than that which the Act itself contains, and too 
many members of our community have spent their time and energy 
in attainting them to permit such an interpretation of our attitude. 

We feel very strongly, however, that the magnificent edifice 
under erection in India by members of our own community working 
in conjunction with 'Indians of similar aspirations is too iar from 
completion, and has too great a future to jeopardise its permanency 
by any undue haste in the building. 


Racialism & Certification Good I 
May 1 add one further remark before leaving this subject ? 
Nothing this Association is doing or proposes to do is u 1 any way dm* 
tated by racial considerations. We wish to live on the inendUeat 
terms with our Indian fellow subjects and we are simply 
that India shall be governed on the mo*, efficient piuiciples we 
know, those which have brought the British Eopho to its present 
position, 
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Flutter, we are convinced tbat tte firm and consistent altitude 
adopted by Your Excellency and by the executive heads ol your 
Administration, even to the extent ol the use oi the powers of certi- 
fication — have served and will belter serve the interests ol India and 
make more true friends of the Empire than continuous concessions to 
unreasoning agitation have ever done. 

We even have some hope thal such a course a ill lead to the con- 
version of conspiring destructionists into a party expressing itseli in 
constitutional opposition and critcism — a right we all exercise at 
times, and one which we have no wish to monopolise. 

Indian isaiion. 

With regard to lndianisation— we look for and welcome the 
advent of Indians, efficient both in education and moral, into posi- 
tions of authority, for therein we recognise the expected result of the 
British tutelage in India. 

It is always dangexous to base one's remarks on rumour, but I 
cannot allow this occasion to pass without reference to the persistent 
rumour of His Excellency’s retirement. It crops up regularly every 
few months, and in fact is so persistent that it is difficult not to sus- 
pect its having the same parentage as is ascribed to many thoughts. 
Circumstantial evidence of this genealogy is to be lound in the fact 
that His Excellency's handling of his high office has been such as to 
interiere seriously with the operations of those whose business and 
often whose livelihood it is to fish in troubled waters. 

His Excellency's past refutation of the rumour has been reassur- 
ing, and this Association earnestly expresses the hope that the truth 
of the old adage ol rumour being a lying jade will be again demons- 
trated, and that His Excei ency will continue to gu.de the Govern- 
ment of >his ccuntiy with the ever-increasing success which has so 
far been won for h.s Viceroyalty — success on which I would ask you 
sU to rise s* ' congratulate him, while wishing him health and 
happiness with which to cariy on the work he has set his hand to. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Speech 

H. E. the Viceroy after thanking the Association in reply 
•aid s«— 

1 sincerely hope that in these days there will be no re- 
laxation in the activities of this Association, and that tte European 
community will give to it ever-inci easing support in order that it 
ms/ express with loll authority their views upon the public affairs of 
India. 

1 am very grateful to you for your observations regarding my* 
•elf as Viceioy. They are a great encouragement to me ino»y 
difficult and responsible task. I have seen the rumours, yon men* 
ticn, chiosided at various time* and iron diverse sources. X know 
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nothing of them or their cause of origin. 1 pcy no regard to them* 
and after this expression of my views you will doubtless treat them 
In similar iashion. (Applause.) 

Am xvbmtfo^ y ear. 

The year which has passed since! last had the pleasure of meet- 
ins you all has been full of events— events ot unusual interest both 
to the Empire and to India. The peace negotiations with Turkey 
have cot»* to a solution. Their conclusion has brought a sense of 
relief to the East and to the Moslems oi India in particular. The 
Reparations question and the situation in Germany have been the 
cause of unceas i n g anxiety, and the problems of peace in Europe 
have been as difficult as those ot the war. Trade and economic con- 
ditions are recovering slowly, if at all. there has been much unem- 
nlovment in the British isles. Two Imperial Conferences of the 
sreatest importance to the Empire and to India have been he d. A 
general election has taken place at Home. His Majesty s Govern- 
ment and the Dominion Governments a>e straining every efiort, and 
exolorine every expedient to solve the difficult questions which the 
war has left in its wake. The Empire, with that determination 
which helped to win the war, is getting to grips with the no less 
momentous task of making a success ot the peace. 

INDIA'S Problems. 

India also during the period has had experiences, not peihaps of 
such general moment, but nevertheless, of very great importance to 

business leviathans and containing caicuti f s • and the results of 

Budget on which tve are working, but in the 

That Salt Taxi 

. . .i. aw « balanced banker’s book 1 was 

In order* however, to sh resTO nsibihties with which 1 

ol’lged to act in accordance with „ an(i 4 had no alternative 

have been entrusted as ^ven^Gewi^ ***** * the ^ 
except to use my special powers to 8ta bility. The »vhoe§ 
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wish to repeat that the months which have since passed have only 
served to convince me that the financial situation fuUy justified my 
action, that its beneficial effect on the credit of India is undoubted, 
and that the objections urged on economic grounds have proved to 
have had no real foundation. 

India iq the Empire. 

Two Imperial Conferences of great importance have taken place. 
I need not dwell here on their results. To one aspect ol these 
Conferences, however, 1 may draw attention. I think the dis- 
cussions must have laid once for all two of those ghosts which for 
sometimes paraded in India before us as bogeys with clanking chains. 
(Laughter.) In the first place the Conferences gave prominence to 
a subject, to which I oitdn allude, the great place awaiting India in 
the Empire, 'there are those who would have us believe that His 
Majesty's Government and the Dominions in Imperial affairs sit 
like the Gods apart on Adds of Amaranth and wholly careless of 
mankind, that is of mankind represented by India. 

I cannot imagine that after the Imperial Conference recently 
held this contention can ever be put forward again. For in both 
Conferences India and her affairs not only appeared on the pro- 
gramme but actually formed a “ piece de resistance " at the entertain- 
ment ; and on several days of the meetings India was the only 
subject of discussion, all attention being centred on her problems 
and her point of view. 

The further point I have in mind is the angle of view which 
regards Indian affairs as exclusively dominated and controlled by 
ah unsympathetic and indifferent Secretary of State who is domiciled 
in a hostile country known as Whitehall. Indeed, in a public ad- 
dress recently presented to me I was described as standing between 
an angry India and an autocratic Secretary of State. (Laughter.) 
We are deeply indebted to His Highness the Manaraja of Alwar and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, our Indian delegates, for their unceasing 
efforts and most eloquent advocacy of India's cause in the Kenya 
discussions; but all will admit their presentation of our case was 
immeasurably assisted and furthered by Lord Feel’s great speech, 
i am assured by many of my Indian friends that no Indian could 
have put India's point of view in a more cogent, a more sympathetic 
or a more forceful manner than was done by Lord Peel. 

The Services, 

Last year we spoke of the services in Tndia. Questions of 
recruitment, of indianisation and of provinciaiisation, were in our 
minds. We recognised that where there had been some change in 
the form of the driving power of our administra : ve machinery this 
might produce in its turn s “ne effect on the delicate instruments 
by which the Government achieves its technical processes; and that 
it the frttor were to suffer* the welfare of India would be affected* 
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with repercussions on the opinion which might be entertained of the 
material value to India of the reforms. 

Mr. Carr has again spoken of the solicitude of your Association 
lor the services and for the recruitment of the best material in the 
Interest of the efficient running of the administrative machine and 
the future of India. I welcomed Ihe assurance he gave last year on 
behalf of your Association that you viewed progress in Tndianisation 
with full sympathy always provided the standard of Government 
in this country was maintained. The difficulties which have been 
felt bv the members of the services and the wider question of the 
composition, method of recruitment, and conditions of employment 
of the services for the future in the administration under the 
reformed constitution are now being examined by the Royal Com- 
mission, and for this reason I refrain from further comment. 

The solution of these problems is of vital importance to India 
and to the working of the reforms : I know that the members of your 
Association will ponder over these questions in the best interests of 
India and give to Lord Lee's Commission the benefit of your consi* 
dered opinion. 

A Fling at the Swarajists. 

Let me turn for a moment to our internal politics. The present 
time is one of special interest. The life of the first Legislative 
Assembly has come to an end. and the members of a new As- 
sembly and of new Legislative Councils in the Provinces are about 
to entn on their course. A few months ago I summed up the pro- 
gress that had been made by their predecessors. Thev left a record 
of solid achievement behind them. Thev pressed forward the 
ptough of the pioneers over new fields and in the furrows behind 
they left the seeds germinating of a crop for posterity to reap. 

Many of them. I am glad to say, will return and will assist the 
newly elected legislative bodies with their st^re of general experience 
and sobriety of j udgment; but these new Councils will also contain 
many of those who once he'd aloof from our constitutional bodies. 
Some of those have been in the past connected with ideas of pro- 
gress which are contrary to accepted ideals and which mv Govern- 
ment considered injurious to India's welfare. Nevertheless, now 
that they enter the fold of our legislators. I trust that their close 
association and better acquaintance with the work of administration 
will eventually result in increased sobriety of judgment and in 
greater regard for more peaceful but surer methods of progress. 

Former traditions may at first have their influence; but I 
hope that as experience matures these will be left outside the 
doors of the Council Chamber, and that a truer patriotism may 
shine forth in the service of India in this periol of her opportunity 
and her test. 

I trust I may not be mistaken in the hopes l have expressed 
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and that differences of opinion between them an l my Government 
mar be solve 1 by mutual goodwill and desire for the welfare of 
India. 

Europeans as India's Patriots I 

Let me return to the subject of patriotism. Wie-e India in 
concerned 1 am sure tha 1 w*» aU are, according to our abilities and 
in our convictions, true patriots. Your Association has as its 
watchword a des’re to " fostrr relations of cordiality and co-opera* 
tiou with Indian* working constructively for India's good." It is 
as regards the pace of progress and the method of serving India that 
some differ from others. Some would convev the coach, to return 
to Mr. Carr's metaphor if last year, to its destination, having In 
view the difficulties and dangers of the road, at a safe pace behind 
well-trained horses. They would not overstrain their cattle, they 
would run no risk of whipping them on to a standstill or to a fall, or 
of overtaming the coach upon the road. 

Others, howeve*, would harness to it untrained race-homes and 
send them forth on their tong journey with a loose rein at the pace 
of a five-furlong race. There can be no question as to which method 
will bring India in safety to the end of her journey. Haste and 
impatience do not make for real political progress. Take the history 
of the f r anchise, of the great annals of the progress of democracy 
and liberties in England. Advance came by stages and those who 
reared the edifice consolidated their work as they built. 

Pitfalls of Rash Action. 

In these days no doubt there is greater rapidity of progress in 
the srotld. The pulse of the self-expression of a nation heats more 
quickly. There are now morn widely spread desires and more uni- 
versal aspiration 0 to take part in the work of Government and to 
' influence its activities. I should be the last to ignore such changes. 
Stirrings of this nature in the minds of the people evoke my sympa- 
thy. Nevertheless, the essential truth of the statement of principle 
I have made regarding political progress remains unchanged. The 
sincerity of the desire to advance is not in imelf or by itself a safe- 
guard against the very real pitfalls of rash action. 

India has in the last lew yean made remarkable progress and 
the poMcy of His Majesty's Government, however constituted, has 
been declared in unmistakable term . 

Let ns, however, beware of undue precipitancy which may retard 
but will not hasten the advent to the desired goal. Rather let those 
who wonld serve India, Hindus, Mabomedans and Gnropeans, the 
classes and the masses, march together as one progressive army in 
well ordered array srith patriots and sta*esm*n in the forefront to 
lead her on to the consummation of her high aims and aspirations 
and to the contentment and happiness of her peoples. (Applause). 



FOURTH SESSION OF THE 

All-India Social Workers* Conference 

BOMBAY, S9TH NOVRMBRR 19SS. 

The fourth session of the AIM r»d»a Soda! Workers* Conference was held 
in Bombay at the Vanita Vishram Hath when a large number of 1adte« and 
gentlemen comprising Europeans, Partis and Hindus were present. The Hen. 
Mr. Lalobbai Sam aides was the Chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Mrs. Beaant the President. 

The Chairman's Address 


Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, in welcoming the delegates said : — 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — On behalf of the 
Execntive Committee, I bee to offer you a sincere we 1 come to this — 
the Fourth All-Tndia Social Workers' Conference held under the 
auspices of the various social service bodies in this citv. ft was In 
December, tqt6 that- a meeting was held at Lucknow, in connection 
with the Theistic Conference, to consider the advisability of having 
an All-India Social Service Conference. Dr. D. N. Maitra in his in- 
augural address pointed' out the desirabilitv of co-ordination between 
various associations that were carrying on social service work, for the 
purpose of ln«-er-cbange of ideas, comparison of methods and expe- 
periences and finding out therefrom what reforms to introduce in 
their own sphere of work. It was then resolved to call an All-India 
Social Service Conference next year at Calcutta. In accordance 
thereto the first conference of this character was held at Calcutta in 
December, 1917. and was fitly presided over by the greatest Indian— 
Mahatma Gandhi. The second conference wa» held at Delhi and 
was presided over by Mrs. Saroiini Naidu. Owing to various reasons 
no such conference was held during the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
Conferences of similar character were, however, being held in 


Madras, and at the conference of 1922 presided over bv Dr. Maitra 
it was resolved that the “All- India Social Service Conference move- 
ment inaugurated at T^ucknow in 1916 and th« All-India Social 
Workers* Conference movement inaugurated in Madras 
amalgamated and that this conference be, therefore, regarded as the 
Third AU-India Social Service Conference. To-dav’s conference is the 
first conference after the amalgamation, but to keep uo the conti- 
nuity of the movement it should rightly be called the Fourth All- 
India Social Service Conference. At the Madras Conference it was 

resolved to form an AU-India Social Service League, and by another 


22 
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resolution that League was asked to prepare a Directors’ of Soda! 
Work in India. Although the All-India Social Service League has 
not began to function a Directory on the lines suggested at Madras, 
it has been prepared bv the Bombay Social Service League tor the 
whole of India excepting the City and the Island of Bombay. This 
Directory shows clearly to what extent the spirit of social service 
has permeated in all parts and in all communities in this country. 

The ideal of social service in its primitive form is as old as 
humanity. Coming to our own country, we find references to the 
virtues of Daya (Charity), Loka Sanvraha (good of the people) even 
in the Upani«hads and the Bhagavat Gita which treat' more of the 
growth and development of each individual sonl than of social work. 
The use of phrases like “Sarva-lnka-hito rathaha” in the Mahs- 
bharata goes to show that a distinct stress was laid in those davs on 
social work. A country that nrodnned a Lord Buddha, or a Mahavlra 
Jain who preached the doctrine of nniversal Love and Ahimsa conld 
not have been devoid of the -spirit of social service. It is a well- 
known fact that the Bhikkns of the Buddhist religion as well as the 
Yatis of the Jain religion started and controlled educational and 
medlical institutions in towns and villages. Their * Maths” were the 
centres of all philanthropic work. The teaching"of the Vedanta that 
a man should consider blmsHf as one with the whole universe, when 
converted into terms of practical life, means that he should serve the 
whole universe as if he were serving himself. With the formation 
of the first four castes, which, according to Lord Shree Krishna were 
formed " Guna-karma-vibhagsha " there was division of social work 
and each caste undertook the task of rendering all social service to 
its members in the first instance. Later on these castes, especially 
of those who worked by the hand and not bv brain, developed on 
tbe lines of the trades guilds of the West and looked after the com- 
forts of such members of the community as were in need of assis- 
tance. As in the pre-British times there were no large Industrial 
centres as we have now, each village, small or large, and even each 
large town was usually self. contained, and the village community 
was a live insiitntion. As a result of this the village community held 
itself responsible for carrying out all social «erv»ce work. Even 
now work of a similar character is being done bv Village Pancha- 
yats, w^jjere they exist, from a common village fund raised by a small 
cess on an agricultural produce. In large towns the communities 
cared for their members and consequently there was very Kttle 
need tor organising social service of the kind that is found necessary 
in modern timee, especially in industrial centre*. But with the 
break-down of the caste system, to a certain extent, end the change 
in the form of industrial organization, it is necssarv to adapt the 
method of rendering social service to their altered conditions. 
Looking to the history of the West we find that even there social 
servic* in its present form was organised after the advent of indus- 
trial! m, for, there is practically 'no reference to such work being 
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done during the xttth century. We, in India, are at present practi- 
cally following the lines laid down by social workers in the West, 
This means tne concentration of our woik in industrial centies and 
leads to our ignoring the very large population of the country that 
lives in villages, in industrial centres a large number of manual 
workers coming from distant parts do not get decent housing accom- 
modation and have to live in slums huddled in one room teuement*. 
Their income is hardly sufficient for their subsistence, they have no 
social amenities of the kind that they get in their own villages ; and 
there are certain temptations in their way, such as liquor shops and 
houses of ill-lame. Many of them ate forced to lead lives in which 
there is hardly any bright ray ot happiness, and some of them soon 
become physical, intellectual and, m a few cases, moral wrecks. It 
is natural, thereiore, that the attention of the social workers is first 
drawn to them, for, we would not be human if we did not 
set about improving their surroundings and iheir physical and 
intellectual status. While, therefore, this work must be under- 
taken in the first instance, we must not forget our poorer brethern 
in small towns and villages, whose difficulties do not come so pro- 
minently in view. We have more than 80 per cent of our popula- 
tion living in small towns and villages, and it we want to develop 
social service on Indian lines, we must continually think of render- 
ing service to these brethren also, if we do not bear in mind this 
view-point there is just the danger that our activities will merely 
follow the lines that may be laid down by international conferences 
that are held in the West. We know that there is a feeling of 
mistrust and even of hatred existing between capital and labour 
in tne West. Let us guard ourselves against that feeling spreading 
between our capitalists and manual workers. This evil can only 
be avoided if theie is a personal and human contact between the 
employers and employed, and ic is the duty ol the former to stretch 
out their nand of love and lellow-feelmg towards those who by their 
manual labour make it possible for them to make profits, if they 
do this not in a patronising sp rit but in a spirit of equality as 
between man ana man, the manual workers will, 1 am confident, 
be delighted to reciprocate their ieeling ol human brotherliness. 

The Presidential Address. 

The President, Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant, in her address first 
thanked the Conference for ejecting her as their president and 
then continued : — 

The law of Homan Society should be the Law of the Family, 
within whose sacred circle the weakness of extreme yonih or 
extreme old age, of sickness, of infirmity, of mal-f or "nation, of 
delect>veneas. is not taken as a reason tor neglect, nor for unkind- 
ness 'nor for oppression, but as a reason for greater tenderness, 'or 
gentler compassion, tot fuller service. For, in the family at least 
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Love is the fulfilling of the Law, and in the larger family of the 
Nation, Love must be the inspiration of Law, and the duties spon- 
taneously taken up by the elders towards the youngers in the 
family by the impulsion of Love, aie — when broadened and made 
permanent — the Social Virtues which secure the stability and the 
happiness of the State. 

For. those Values, born of Love, a<e the fittest to survive in 
Human Society, and are verily essential to its continuance, though 
at the first sight they may seem to bring about the destruction of 
its best, its most necessary elements. The Hero who sacrifices bis 
life to serve his country, the Martyr who sacrifices his life to serve 
his religion, they obey the highest Law which has yet been revealed 
to man, the Law of Service, the Law ot Sacrifice. For, in the 
voluntary death of the body, they exhale the deathless fragrance 
and inspiration of the highest human qualities, by the attainment 
of which man reaches Union with God and with his brother. 
Huxley, the agnostic, believed in human perfectibility, and affirmed, 
in the words 01 an .Eastern Sage : " The Law ol the Suivivai of the 

Fittest a is the Law of Evolution for the brute; the Law ot Self- 
Sacnfice is the Law of evolution for the man." For the Spirit 
lives* by giving, not by taking and to the Spirit sacrifice is not pain 
but is the highest joy. 

There is a legend which comes down to us from the older days, 
a legend which embodies the foundation of Human Brotherhood. 
It is said that when the Piulosopher-Myst.c, Slui bhankaracbarya, 
was visiting Beu , rts, and had petlormed in Gauga-mai Ins morning 
prayers to the Most High, he passed wrapped in thought through 
the nai row streets, ana lound, barring his way, roliiDg playfully on 
the ground over which his holy leet were to pass, an outcaste of 
the lowest type. Shr.nking lrom the contact, scarce evitable in 
that straight path, Scankaiacharya cried out hastily: *• Out ot the 
way, out of tue road, let me pass." Laughing, the outcaste raised 
his eyes under his ragged hair : “ Who asks whom, Great Sage, to 
get out ol the way ? h it your food>made body that asks my food- 
made body to get out of the way ? Oi it the inner Conscious* 
ness in you that asks the inner Con: :, -uaness in .ne to get out 01 
the toad ? " And the merry outcaste gave another joyous roll whi'e 
tha Philosopher, startled by the unexpected retort, stood silent. 
*' Say, then, O mighty Sage, m the changeless Piatyag Atma, full 
ot eternal Bliss and Wisdom, where is tlie difference between the 
Brabnftna and the Svapaka ? Is there any diherence in the sun- 
ray that shines on Ganga's waters, and on the water in an open ppt 
in the Chandaia's yaid ? is there arv difference between the Abash 
pervad.ng a golden vessel and an earthen jar ? " Then the Sage, 
who had taught the doctrine of Non-JLJualuy, saw within the out- 
ca tc tue splendour of the hidden God, tue •* Light which lighteih 
evtiy man that cometh into the world/' id he said, <olomg his 
hfthQ* m utatoou ; "He who teaiuas the U&e VtaKiouauM? 
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a bM in g in the walking, in the dreaming, and the dieam'.ess states, 
who realities the One consciousness in all embodied beings, liom 
the mightiest Deva to the tiniest ant, who thus realists that the 
Reality is not in the transitory iorms but in the Eternal Conscious- 
ness, be is my Guru, whether in the lorm oi a Cbandala or of a 
Twice-born.” And the twice-born Sage touched the head oi the 
ontcaste, in whom he saw the shining of the Divine Splendour. 

Thus to see the Spiiit th.ough the veil of flesh m the most 
degraded of our bretnren is the bed-rock of Social bet vice, and the 
redemption 01 our degraded brother. The inspiration to Social 
Reform spring from the longing to clear away the obstacles of 
ignorance, of physical, emotional and mental hlth, of brutal 
instincts, of criminal tendencies, that' pi event in him the shining 
through oi that Spirit m man, who is a spar* ot the Divine Fire. 

Penology and our prisons. 

Perhaps more than any other Social Problem does Penology, as 
a Science— and our Prisons, as an application oi a wrong theory— 
deserve careiul study ere the treatment of criminals in tne concrete 
is considered. For a woiking definition oi Crime, we may say that 
a crime is an act forbidden under penalty, as dangerous or injurious 
to the public weliare, by the laws oi tiro country in wmch we are 
living. It may, or may not, be morally wrong in^itself ; that depen- 
ds on the normal moral level of the country. Tne criminal is'abuor- 
mal among the normal. 1 wo Classes stand out as strikingly abnormal, 
as below the average level, viz, lunaucs and criminals ; they shade 
into eacn other, and modern Science tends more and more to tegard 
the crimiual as an undiscovered lunatic. V. i.'.'.a Lombroso's theory 
of the congenital ciiminal has been w.dely discussed and disputed, 
and Dr. Maurice Parmelee in his work, Ciiminoiogy (19*1) 1 ejects it 
on somewhat minute and technical grounds ; he himseif comes very 
nearly to a similar conclusion . 

On the other hand, it is doubtless true that some persons are 
born with traits which make them peculiarly prone to commit crimes 
if tmir environment is conducive to criminal conduct, and part of 
the criminal class is recruited from this group. In tecognition, th. re- 
fore, of these powerful congenital forces tor crime there is a measure 
of truth in calling them born criminals. 

Lombroso found certain peculiarities in anatomical malforma- 
tions ot me skeleton and viscera, as well as certain abnormalities in 
physiological processes, which he considered to be an atavistic type* 
He apokr of the born criminal as a '* foul moral,” “a moral mad 
man,” but such a phrase takes us no further . 

Then we must abolish niggling, silly, provocative rules, the 
mechanical unitormily which turns men into machines, destroying 
all harmless expression ol thought and feei.Bg, and causing danger- 
ova nervous irritation, widen breaks out occasionally m mutiny and 
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revolt. The result of this constant pressure of uniformity, of the 
shutting out of ail healthy interests, of shutting a man into a cell, is 
the abnormal importance attached to small grievances, to fancied 
offences, brooded over till they expand into mountainous wrongs. 

Marriage. 

There is no more difficult subject for Social Reformers to touch 
than that of Marriage, and rightly so, for on the sacredness ot the 
family depends the stability and purity of bociety, the safety of 
motheis and children and the family depends on the marriage rela- 
tion. Owing to thtse fundamental facts, marriage has always been 
interwoven with religion, and religious rites have been invoked to 
heighten the marriage obligations. While religions were Matronal 
and while the rejection eft the religion of the State, as with Israel and 
in Republican or imperial home, was regarded, so iar as people be- 
longing to the Nation were concerned, as tieason to the State, few 
difficulties arose, if any, with regard to marriage; the civil and the 
religious duties occupied one category. But in modem days, and 
specially in a country like India — in which are found practically all 
the great religions, and many survivals of forms that have long 
passed away among civilised people — the difficulties of accommo- 
dating varieties oi beliefs with social stability are especially great 
in relation to marriage. Each religion has its own marriage laws, 
and the orthodox in each regard any relaxation of these in favour of 
the less orthodox as a blow at the sanctity ot marriage. ' This diffi- 
culty has arisen also in countries on the Continent of Europe, aud 
has there been solved, wrth the tacrt assent of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which, above most other religions, insists on the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, and neither permits oivorce nor the re-mar nage of 
a divorced person, whatever may be the civil law of the country of 
which the parties are natives. Among the Hindus, caste differences 
and inter-caste rules, the lotbiildal of ie-niairiage to a widow, and 
cbim marriage, sail lurther complicate the question, with the vatied 
laws of inheritance among many, and the joint family custom. It is 
therefore impossible, apparently, that Social Kelormers of many re- 
ligions can come to any joint action on the matter. And yet, irom 
the standpoint of the State, to which the legality of the marriage 
union on which depends the legitimacy or illegitimacy ot its citizens, 
is a matter ot vital concern, there should be a simple and easy way 
of determining the validity ot every marriage. 

In France, lor instance, there is uo interference by the Stats 
with the religion or nou-reiigicn of the parues desiring marriage* 
It is held that with that the State has nothing to do. But it claims 
that it has everything to do with the legitimacy ot the children, who 
will be its ciiizens aud subjects to its laws, and it therefore insists on 
tne execution of a civil contract by the parties who enter into mar- 
riage with each other, whatever religious rites they may perform out- 
.tide '*•'? py view. Hence the ' .-Jegrocm and bride with their teepev- 
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thre relatives and Mends, sign the marriage contract before the State 
official, and return to their several homes. Within a fear days the 
religious ceremony, that which alone in the eves of all belonging to 
the religion makes them husband and wife, takes place exactly as 
if no civil contract had been made. Such is the solution which has 
been found to work smoothly among a people very devoted to their 
religion, and a people also among whom religious controversies are 
verv bitter. The bitterness between the Catholic and the Atheist in 
France is perhaps one of the keenest in the wotfd; vet neither 
nbiects to the civil marriage ; the Catholic complies with the law of 
Ms eountrv. and the Atheist does not consent himself with the reli- 
gions ceremonies of bis neighbour. 

Tt was dear in the discussion )n the Legislative Assemb'y 
on Dr. Gour’s Bill, that a similar solution of inter-marriages 
between castes and sub-castes, and between persons of different 
religious divisions, did not recommend itself to the orthodox 
of the members belonging to the different religions. Parsis and 
Muhammadans, as well as Hindus, obiected to a civil formality 
in addition to the religious rite, as in some wav throwing a slur 
on the religions ceremony. While that feeling continues to exist 
among large numbers of pious persons, it is manifestly undesirable 
to force on them a State duty to which they feel a religious objec- 
tion. Consequently, TV. Gour-restrictod the scope of his Bill to those 
who wished to take advantage of it. It seems, therefore, imnosrible 
for Social Reformers as a body, however much they mav desire it, 
to formulate anv common policy on Marriage Reform. Some will 
onnnse child -marriage on religious, social and scientific grounds; 
others will be in favour of it. Some will think that widows have as 
much right to re-marry as widowers and will therefore, whether they 
disapprove or approve the marriage of widows, refuse to ostracise 
socially any who exercise that right. Those who insist on the ortho- 
dox wav can follow it according to their conscience. Those who 
would enlarge and reform social customs under this head are free to 
carry on their own propaganda, and at the worst can console them- 
selves with the fact that we all die, sooner or later, that each genera- 
tion introduces some new ideas, both good and bad, and that 
ultimately all ideas are tested by Time, and only the good survive. 

Wblfarx and Factory Labour. 

If we were to have right education, we should have no crimi- 
nals to restrain; but even education cannot make a thoroughly 
satisfactory citizen out of a starving babe, born from starved and 
over-worked mother into a room which has no fresh air, and which 
H blade-dark at noon — sav in a Bombay Chaw!. It is said that the 
mother is trained to nourish the unborn child, and that therefore 
the babe may be fairly nourished though the mother is ill-fed. Yet 
the death-rate of babies in their first month of independent life is 
ap p fii jwj r, On this, we have to face one of the great problems of 
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the life of the poor— the co-existence of motherhood and of factory 
labour. I am not going to raise here the thorny question of Capital 
and Labour, of Individ oal or collective ownership of land and 
machinery. I am here concerned only with the relation of the 
Nation to the Mothers of the Nation, a condition which, not graopled 
with till lately in the crest manufacturing conntrv of England, had 
filled her factory towns with an under sited, pallid and weedv popula- 
tion, bright in intelligence, well-informed in economic and political 
questions, bnt ill-developed in body, lacking in muscnlar strength 
and in vitality. I have seen a finely moulded peasant woman, 
deep in bosom, broad in hips, transplanted to a slum, and each 
successive babe • more stunted and more pallid than his pre*. 
decessor. If healthy motherhood is to return, then the . law must 
either forbid the labour of married women in factories, as it forbade 
their working in nnderground mines, or must insist that the em- 
ployers, who engage married women as factory workers, shall 
remember these women’s duty to the Nation, and shall give them 
their fnll wages for six weeks or at least a month, both before and 
after the birth of the child. I seriously doubt whether work to the 
factory is compatible with the duty of a woman as mother; for, the 
hurried and iftrenuous work of the factory is not congruous with the 
leisurely and tender care of a nursing mother for her little one, 
and the creche is a poor substitute for the cottage floor and the 
cradle, set swinging, as the mother pushes it, as she passes it in her 
homework. To leave the baby in a railed enclosure amid the rattle 
and crash of the weaving machinery battering on the tender nerves; 
to sna tch it up for the permitted half-hour to give it its food, no 
time to pet and coax it, if it be wayward or uneasy ; to have done 
the best she could for the little brothers and sisters at home : to 
settle the house ; to hurry to the lactory with the latest born ; 
to mingle her work and her nursing ; and return home to take up her 
household work, to cook for husband and children ; to wash up, put 
the children to bed, and perhaps stay up half the night with the 
baby; and finally to get lower wages than her husband, who has only 
the factory work', and to have the scanty wages cat off when she 
needs it most— what wonder that she conceals the coming of the 
renewed maternal agony which means her gift to ihe Nation’s life, 
but the stoppage of her wages, and that she works up till the last 
day even, and returns to a few days, weak and ^offering, often to 
bear during her remaining life the results of the i..jury wrought on 
ber womanhood, wrongfully robbed of the rest necessary for re- 
cuperation. 

Now that women have votes in some provinces of India, will 
they not make this question of maternity benefits their own and 
remembering their own motherhood, looking at their well-born, 
tenderly cared-for little ones, will they not insist that these, their 
toll-worn sisters, who share with them Motherhood’s agony but little 
of Motherhood's Joys, refuse to vote for any candidate who will not 
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pMga himself to bring India into line with other civilised conntriee 
m thia matter so vital to the Nation's health? 

And women can do more than this. They are eligible to sit on 
Municipalities, and it is Municipalities that must snare part of the* 
burden of protecting the Mothers of the Nation. In Bradford. Bng« 
land, the Motber-to-be is taken care of before and during her time of 
suffering. Expectant mothers among, the crowded poor are Waited* 
and rooms are ready in the Maternity Home for those who lack the 
necessaries for medical and nursing attendance. After the birth of the 
child and the lapse of the requisite time of rest, the care is continued. 
Well -sealed bottles of the best milk that comes to the town are sent 
to the babv's home, and clinics are open for advice on infantile 
ailments. Will not women in the Madras and Bombay Municipalities* 
at least, exert themselves, whether members or only voters, to do 
their duty to mothers and to the children newly come into the 
world ? 

Education or Citizens. 

What should be the relation of the Child to the State. By ** the 
State,” I mean the organised Nation. I do not mean the Govern- 
ment. That is merely the organ of the Executive Power of the 
Nation over itself, of the Nation's will expressed in Action, and it is, 
therefore, rightly called the Executive. The child coming into the 
world, helpless but full of potentialities is, as has been rightly said, 
'• an asset of the Nation.” He is not the property of the parents. 
They are trustees, not owners. If he is to be an asset, not a burden, 
then, if he be born into a civi’ised Nation, he should be surrounded 
by conditions which will enable him to develop all the germinal 
qualities which he had brought with him into the world. This I 
claim for every child. Every child has a right to Education. 
With it, he will be valuable to the Nation ; without it, he will be a 
burden or a danger. And therefore Education should be free, that 
is. supplied by the Nation, for the State will hereafter reap far more 
profit from the educated man than will his parents. Up to a com- 
mon level of culture, all the future citizens should be lifted — sn that 
pleasant social intercourse can be carried on — and then should begin 
the vocational education, according to the necessities of the State. 
The Education should go on till the citizen can earn bis livelihood, 
and it should be compulsory for his parents cannot be allowed to 
render their child a danger to the State by his ignorance. 

Ideal Childhood. 

The principles of Educational Reform should be carefully dis- 
cussed among the thoughtful, so that the child may have the best 
education the Nation is able to give. The child — all your children— 
will be free citizen in a free State. Then they must learn the res- 
ponsQdHties «"f Freedom, its austere demands, its immense claims, 
the duty of the citizen to render to the State his beit, his most loyal 
service. Should not Education be Spiritual that we may realise oar 
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Unity ? Intellectual, that all oar faculties may be trained, and 
ready for nee? Moral, that we may know oar duties a* civilised 
men and women, fit to live in a human society, mutually helpful and 
seeking the common good ? Physical, because bodHy health is neoes* 
eary for our discharge of our duties and the body must be disciplined 
to swift and alert obedience to the instrument of the Will, enlightened 
by the Intellect and guided by Morals. As we study human 
development, we see that the first s^ven yearn of life are dominated 
by the senses, and their training is the education fitted to these 
years; for this, the child should have as much freedom as is consis- 
tent with his safety, that he may show out his quantise his tastes, 
bis impulses, that the teacher may rightly meet his needs, and 
impart the knowledge he seek of all the th’ngs that surround him. 
Every generous impulse should be encouraged, every selfish imon'se 
tenderly checked, never by a harsh word or look, so that the child 
may be utterlv fearless, trustful, confident. The next seven years is 
the time for helping him to direct rightly his emotions, to inspire 
him with great ideals, with a love for all that is noble, heroic, beau* 
tlful. strong, self-sacrificing, serviceable, by using striking examples 
from the history of his own and other lands, of virtues embodied in 
men and women, arousing love and admiration. Then will he be 
fitted to pass through the period of adolescence without danger, his 
emotions directed to admire rightly and to act nobly. He may 
during these years also study the facts of science and history, store 
his memory with deathless verse and harmonious prose. The exer- 
cise of the more purely intellectual powers, of logic of reasoning, of 
mathematics, is the chief discipline of the third septennate. and into 
that will come his vocational education, his hardest study. Side by 
side with these will go the training of the body into dean, strong, 
healthy manhood or womanhood. 

In tikis sharp division, it is not intended to exclude concurrent 
studies, but only to intimate the dominant characteristic of each 
stage. In the first stage, the instruments of learuiog wilt be acquir- 
ed that will be used in the second, and the foundations of right 
character will be laid by apparent play. In tbe second, the reason 
wil' be encouraged but never strained, and character will be builded. 
In the third, the intellect will dominate, and its peculiar faculties 
strenuously trained. All will be done in an atmosphere of religion, 
i.e., qf love and duty, of alert service to God through the family, the 
school, tiie college, the ever-widening life. 

How that the Education of the Youth of the Nation is wholly 
In Indian hands, it Is more than ever neoessary that it should be 
planned wisely, directed strongly, and made beautiful by harmony 
and proportion. The worship of the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good was the Ideal of the Greek, and he embodied a wonderful 
conception of the True in Ids Philosophy, of the Beautiful in his Art, 
of ti»i Good in fclv Service to the State. 
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U»TOUCHABtttTY. 

India hat submerged, or a* many people call them, depressed 
classes. That is a crime against the Brotherhood of Man, the guilt 
of which the shares with every civilised country. la London, said 
Charles Booth, every tenth person died in a work-hows*, a hospital, 
or a goal, let a'one those who died in abominable slams. Bat India 
Is unique in marking her submerged classes as “untouchable." 
There are many generally recognised temoorary r* ’«-*ns for an touch- 
ability, such as a contagious disease, dirt, drunkenness, and the like. 
But India is unique in having a huge class. oie-S'xth of her popula- 
tion, under an irremovable mark of untouchability, branded on men, 
women and children at birth. They are born into no'ouchability, 
as others are b »rn into wealth and other desirable things. 

And their lot is far hvder now than it was centuries ago, before 
the towns drew numbers of them into their limited areas, and 
crowded them into spots which become ever more and more con- 
gested. In the village life of the past they were wage-earning 
laborers, and had I heir appointed place; in Brabmana villages, or 
Agrahararos, wherein the Brabmanas were realty landlords, we find 
Pancbamas, as such, wage-earning laborers; some villages were 
Fcnchama villages, and others Royal villages, where, again, they 
were paid as laborers. But where there were differences of casta 
and non-caste, as in villages with different castes holding land com- 
mans' ly, we read that there will be a Kovil or a small temple for 
the Pancbamas, free homesteads, free grazing ground, small plots 
ot land set apart for their use, right to cut jangle wood for fuel, 
and to take jungle produce for manure, right to take jnngle timber 
for house-buildings, and generally, all the claims which the laboring 
population had in other villages. 

What is notouchabiiiiy ? It is an artificial state imposed on 
numbers of people by the very orthodox Hindus, which doss not 
necessarily connote inferiority of any kind, except that the touch of 
an untouchable person on certain others, prevents the latter from 
performing certain ceremonies of his or her religion, because tike 
touch is regarded as pollution. All foreigners are regarded as 
untouchables bv large numbers of orthodox Hindus, who will bathe 
after lonching them, if touch be unavoidable 

We segregate, i.e , render untouchable, people suffering from 
small-pox, scarier fever, and diseases which visibly affect the skin- 
perspiration. When the sense of smell is affected by people who 
drink alcohol, or. who smoke or who are suffering from certain in- 
ternal disease minute particles from them enter the nostrils of others 
and impinge on their organs of smell. What is called oar magnetism 
Is affected by impalpable volatilised particles, and so on. A dog can 
follow by smell the track of a walker; if he has smelt an article he 
has worn, it is enough. These are facts in nature tend are the 
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foundation of the theory of untouchabilitv. But these do not 
depend on birth, bat on manner of life. All these come from the 
life. And that is the first thing to realise in dealing with it as it 
exists in India. Facts, distorted and exaggerated, support a struc- 
ture which is unreal. 

Many an ont-caste is touchable. Many a high-caste is untouch- 
able; that is, his touch pollutes. If a man comes near me, and I 
smell alcohol from him, I know that particles of his poisoned body 
are falling on the inner delicate surface of my organ of smell, and 
bis physical neighbourhood is very unpleasant. W? cannot avoid 
these things if we live in a world where people have many non- 
hygienic habits, and we can only sterilise their unpleasant emana- 
tions when they fall ubou us by a starvation, that is, by so keeping 
oar owa bodies that they offer no soil for poisoned particles. 

Untoucbability in India, however, is not dependent on natural 
facts, but on an unreasonable prejudice as to birth. And the best 
method of stimulating tbe uplift of the submerged is bv frankly 
stating that it i9 not a man's birth which makes any man untouch- 
able, but his habits, if they are unclean. We have to say that the 
bringing of many of the untouchables into society depends on their 
changing their habits, where they are unclean, and that we will 
help them to change. And to be of help, we must ever treat them 
with respect and with gentle courtesy, and thus arouse in them the 
uplifting quality of self-respect. No rough word, no gesture of 
contempt should ever be addressed to an outcasts. 

There is one point on which I should like to hear the opinion 
of this Conference. Ought children of the untouchables, when they 
are— as a result of their social degradation — suffering from diseases 
bred of dirt, often verminous, and who are wholly untrained in 
decent language and manners, to be forced into schools in which 
are being tanght children, who have been well-brought up, and are 
clean and healthy, by the refusal of the Government grant unless 
Panchama children are admitted ? 1 am myself connected with five 
free Panchama Schools in Madras, and we pay great attention to 
cleanliness and to what I may call the minor morals. From these 
we send out children to the higher schools, and with the training 
they have received, they do not injure the other scholars. They 
are flean-tongued, courteous, bright and helpful. But with no 
preliminary training, they would have been centres of corruption. 
The fault would not be theirs. There are many girls' schools, 
largely raised by public subsciptions, filled with girl-children from 
homes where they see only gentle manners, hear only pare language, 
meet nothing coarse or objectionable. From snch schools, if 
Panchama children are indiscriminately admitted, the mothers will 
withdraw their little girls. They have guarded them from all 
undesirable influences; are they to have their little ones exposed 
to them 7 
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I do not know oi any free country in which the chi Idem of the 
slums— inured, poor little ones, to fool language, drunken brawls, 
inde c ent sights, absence of modesty — are sent into schools of the 
more refined classes. The children oi the educated, guarded from 
the evils of the streets, have some claims as well as the children oi 
the slums. I have been a member of the London School Board lor 
the East of London, and have seen things theie which no child 
should see. So, 1 am not speaking without knowledge of the lowest 
classes there as well as here. And 1 hold that we should uplift the 
down-trodden to a higher level, not drag down the cleaner-living to 
the level of slum manners and slum talk. 

It is our duty, the duty of us who are older, to do the work of 
uplift. Ours to carry purity to the impure, knowledge to the 
ignorant, decency to the indecent^ strength to the weak. But it is 
also our duty to guard our young children from mental and moral, 
as well as Item physical contagion until they are old enough to 
guard themselves. 

In these submerged brethern of ours, India has a class which, 
given similar outrageous conditions, no other that 1 know can rival. 
Their patience, their gentleness, their usefulness, their absence of 
vindictiveness are marvellous, and the bright intelligence with which 
their children respond to education is a wonder, compared with 
other children in similar conditions in western lands. India will yet 
have reason to be proud of them, of the»e her ancient children, long 
trodden under foot of men. But we cannot fight for freedom with 
clean hands while those who withhold it from us can point as justi- 
fication, to our treatment of our enslaved brethren. Let us set 
them free, while wo work for our own freedom. Let us treat them 
as citizens, while we claim dtizensh<p for ourselves. Let us see in 
them the Hidden God ; let us beware lest in torturing them we tor- 
ture Him who says that, in hurting the body, we tortute Him seat- 
ed in the body ; let us feed his hunger, quench bis thirst, visit Him 
in His distress, lest on our ears should fan the ever-sounding, sad, 
reproachful, words: "Inasmuch as ye did it not to the least of 
those, my bicthreo, ye did it not to Me.** 
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Resolutions 

The Conference pasted the following resolutions 

I. — UNIVERSITIES AMO SOCIAL WoKX. 

* As sn aid to letter cttieaibip and in order to give a broader point ot view 
to the professions, this Conterenoe strongly recommends that all Universities 
should organise general oonrsee ot leotnns on Community Life and Social Work, 
la Arts Colleges and in Technical and in Professional Colleges. 

" It also recommends that the Universities in India should provide in the 
onrricnla of arts Degrees for optional courses in social studies with a view to 
afford opportunities of theoretical training to social workers. 

'‘This Conference further reoom mends that bodies like Social Service 
make arrangements for providing practical experience in sooial work for those 
students of tbs University who feel drawn to such work.” 

2. — Tkaxkimg of Social Womans. 

" This Conference recommends that sooial aervloe Leagues and similar 
institutions should suggest lines id approval for study of problems by sooial 
workers as an aid to sooial work and should organise social study dubs." 

3. — Text- Books on Sociology. 

" With a view to facilitate the training of sooial workers this Conference 
appoints a Committee of nine gentlemen, with power to add, to find suitable 
men to write simple text-books in different Indian Vernaculars on Sociology, 
Social Servioe and Sooial Work and also to adopt measures to popularise such 
t^xt- books w*en published. 

4.— Charity Organisations. 

“ This Conference is emphatically of opinion that an enactment for the 
whdeof India passed for the Compulsory Registration of Charitable Trusts 
oq the lines of Aot II of 1911 and, in the absence of suoh legislation, this 
Conference emphasises the desirability of fooussing public opinion on the 
need of organisation ot charities with a view to avoid overlapping of efforts and 
the waste of money and energy ; and as the first step towards this end, it 
reonmmends that different communities should prepare reglsteis of the Charitable 
Institutions existing among them." 

The next enbject considered was "Co-ordination of Social 
Work Mr. H. Bryant of the Y. M. C. A. who was the Chairman 
of the " A *’ Committee when this subject was discussed moved a 
resolution* urging the need for co-ordination of social work by 
provincial organisations, making a systematic survey of social 
service institutions, holding of local Conferences and acting as inform- 
ation bureaux. Mr. Kanaiyalal strongly advocated the import- 
ance of co-ordination of social effort as leading to economy of time* 
energy and money besides ensuring greater efforts. Prof. Geddes 
and Dr. D. N. Maitra proposed certain verbal changes in the draft 
resolution which were accepted and the resolution as amended rung 
thWJ— 
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5. — Co-ordination or Social Works. 

«« This Conference requests that with • view to aooare the co-ordination ol 
of aoetel work the Exeoative Oomaittee ot the All- India (Service League do net 
na toe Central inatitntion tor conducting an eduoative propaganda. 

*. 11 also ' reqaeata the tame Kxeootive Oomaittee to fora and pot into 
op eration for the pnrpoee a provmoial organiaatton tor each language-area m 
la Aim with the following object* 

(a) Systematic nun; ot Sooial Service Inatitntion etc., (b) Bolding of 
looal conferences, (0) Aoting aa Information bureau* tor the areas : (d) Tat mg 
tn 1 t i. o ther steps a* an aeoeaaa t y tor the promotion of the object ol thia 
reeolntion." 

6. — Open spaces amd play-groumds. 

*• Thia Pont*"" ** reeolvee that immediate atepo be taken to urge upon all 
the need for e*taoliahing and equipping at tenet two play grounds 
In parte of their oitie* to carry out experimental work in order to the 

fall utili sation of tneir open epaoea tor the anoer-pmiteged boya and girls of the 
oity, along with boya and girla ot other olamea on tne linaa ot organised play. 

« This Conference recognising the urgent need of open spaces, play grounds 
And differ ent games for the betterment 01 the growing children, considers the 
formation of independent societies in different localities for that purpose 
nwnr-‘~* and urges upon Social Service Leagues, philianthtopio societies and 
gmaxal p 0 b(io ot Urge cities to start the same immediately. 

•• T his Conference is strongly of opinion that it is highly desi r a b le and 
neoessary to make adequate provision ot play-grounds ana open spaces in all 
oities 1 it urges on the autnonties concerned the need tor preserving the existing 
playgrounds and available open spaces and making adequate provision ot open 
epaor* for pUy and recreation in all future sohemes of town improvements ". 

7 — PROST1TUTIOM. 

« (a) While noting with satisfaction the increasing interest that la being 
taken by the general public in cheeking the course ol prostitution in India, the 

Conference appeals to it to cultivate a more generous and sympathetic auitado 

towards the victims of this great evil and give nil possible support, morni and 
financial, to mart educational and soomJ orgsnisntions to enable ite victims to 
beoome honourabU and contented fellow oitisetis. 

1 (M The Conference urges on the public to insist on an oqaally high standard 
of morality for both the sexes and nut to oountenanoe sooial customs which 
lead to prcutitation. 

<(o) That thia Conference is of opinion that the evil should be oombated 

bji— 

1 . Legislation to make commercialised, professional prostitution, procura- 
tion, solicitation and the keeping ol brotheU penal uffeaoes i 

% The administration of tnch legislation with the oo-operntlon of non- 
official social workers 1 

81 The orgenisetion of speoUl Institution* for the rescue and reformation 
of tho vtotims of the evil ; 

4, The adequate provision of mcdioal facilities to treat venereal diseases j 

8 . And educational propaganda to disseminate oorreot physiological apd 
ffionl 9 ( l>fe, b/gipne eto, 
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1 (d) White thankfully appreciating the effort! made by the various ProTincial 
Legislatures to check toe growing evil of prostitution, (hie Conference i» of 
opinion that legislation should go much former and recommende the formation 
01 Vigilance and Rescue Committees consisting ol a majority of non-official* and 
endow toem with statutory powers and adequate finances to undertake propa- 
ganda, to super wise ttn» administration oi enactments tor the checking of prosti- 
tution, to tram Rescue Workers and run ftesou/ Homer on nou-denominational 
lines etc. * 

4 (e) This Conference draws t&e attention of Provincial Governments which 
have nut yet attempted any legislation against commercialised vice, to Bombay 
Act IV ol 1923, and urges on them that acts on similar lines be passed lor their 
respective provinces. 

4 (f) This Conference sce’.ng that the Government of India has asked for 
opinion as to the advisability ol raising the age oi consent to extra marital 
sexual relations ol 18 years records its emphatic opinion that such age should be 
raised prelerably to 21, at least to the statutory age ot majority namely 18 years, 
and instructs tne General beoretary to lorwara this resolution to the Home 
Member. 9 


8.— RECLAMATION OF Cum INAL TRIBES AND PRISON REFORM 

4 (a) This Conference being hrmly oi opinion that the so-called Criminal 
Tribes are capable of speedy reclamation under proper and humane treatment, ex- 
presses satisfaction at the results so tar achieved by Government and non-cfficial 
agenoies like the balvatlon Army and other missions in some Provinces oi luma, 
and suggests that the scheme of Agricultural and Industrial Settlement should 
be considerably expanded so as to bring under their influence ah so-called 
Criminal Tribes, and that where nomuffioial agencies come forth to undertake 
such work, Government should encourage them by making adequate or libtial 
financial grants. 

* (b) As there is no definite standard of criminality by which a whole tribe is 
declared a criminal Tribe under tne Criminal Tribes Act, and as such declaration 
brands a large number of innocent men, w^men and children oX the Tribe as 
onmmai, this Conference urges the Government to make as discriminate and 
wise use as possible ol the term "Oil m , nal n in describing a whole ccmmamty. 

* (o) This Conference views with con<’ern :iie deplorably backward condition 
rf the aboriginal communities oi India and calls upon all social workers, the 
public and Government todevute serious attention towaius their uplift. 

9 (d) This Conference is ot opinion that the present Prison Administration in 
India is badly in need of reform, and urges on the JUguUiures to take immediate 
acticn to inaugurate a policy ol information and education in dealing with the 
prison population. 9 

9.— FUBUC RsiALTH, 

* (a) £hi* Conference views with great apprehension the frightfnl mortality 
among mothers and infants in India! particularly in big towns and citie«i and, 
noting with satisfaction the strenuous efforts that are being made by various 
agencies to rednoe it, nrges upon the public and the Government farther to 
intend such efforts in both rural ana urbau areas. 

* (b) This Conference advocates tlUL maternity benefits be made obligatory 
on all employers of labour in a manner suited to meet the requirements ol women 
working in large industrial eonoerns and recommends that the Convention of 
Urn Washington Conference be given effect to by the Government in lntia. and 
fixtbex recommends the necessity of appointing women loepcotrcseet for faetcmi. 
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• (e) This Conference t« of opinion that the training of Medina! Student* 
Kami and Midwifes should include the praotioal study of preventive method* 
and of subjects relating to Publio Health. 

• (d) This Conference is of opinion that the profession of Horsing Is one ot 
the noblest of voeations for women and ealli open Indian women ot soolal 
standing, character, education and high ideals, to take to this work In even* 
inereasing numbers, 

1 (e) While veeognising that properly trained nnrses and midwifes are essentl* 
at* this Conference Is of opinion that for a long time to ee***, it would be impos- 
sible to renlaee the Indigenous •Dais* and, therefore, suggests that attempts should 
be made by Government and reoognised bodies to give to 'Dais' some training 
to improve their effieieney, 

1 (f) Having regard to the great dearth of competent medical aid In rural 
areas, this Conference is of opinion that a special class of Rural Medical Workers, 
some of whom should be women, should be created who shall be trained by 
Government to render First-aid and simple medical relief, to help to treat and 
combat the common epidemics, and who may be employed by local bodies* 
co-operative societies and village unions, 

fl (g) This Conference is of opinion that legislation should be introduced for 
registration of trained names and midwives for the supervision of their work. 9 

1 0 .—Defectives. 

4 (a) This Conference requests the Government of India to take steps to 
separate the Blind and the D«af from the Lepers in the category of •Inflrme' and 
classify them In the census and other returns under a separate heading of 
•‘The Blind'' or '*The Deaf" as the case may be, 

• (b) This Conference requests the Government of Tndia to colleet and sup- 
plement schedule aud oensus statistics of the 'Blind' and the »Deaf 9 on the lines 
followed in Ireland and to make snch infonrstf op available free of charge to 
Institutions and social workers working in their behalf, 

• (c) While urging on both the Government and the public the need fov 
greater sympathy with th» lot of the defectives, this Conference requests the 
Government of Tndia to send to foreign countries U acbers of the deaf and blind 
to study the problem of the defectives. 

« (d) This Conference is of opinion that provisions should be made fov the 
training of defectives into habits of work and self-reliance, and steps should be 
taken to eheok their habits of vagraney. 

1 fe) This Conference is of opinion that them is a dearth of trained teachers 
and inadequate number of special schools for the large number of deafs and 
blinds and recommends that teachers be trained and sehools started at every 
district headquarters place.' 

11.— Tubbiculosis. 

4 This Conference is of opinion that : 

(II A vigorous campaign should be carried cut to combat tuberculosis under 
the lead of competent medical authorities and that all Social Service Organisa- 
tions In the country should co-operate in this matter. 

(9) Government should invite the co-operation of all employers of labour fov 
the purpose of providing an adequate living wages tnd sanitary bousing accom- 
modation for the employees. 

(8 As the infection of tuberculosis is controlable by proper earn and 
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removal of children from infeoted areas, it is necessary that all Infant Welfare 
Societies should develop on lino* similar to those of the Oraneber ijitrn la 
Part*— gradually Introducing and enoonraglng method* of taolatlng children 
of infeoted parent* in apeoial Orphanages and Homes. 

(4) The Government and the various M nnloipalitiea shonld bo approached 
for t— . 

(a) The creation of more Tuberculosis Dispensaries commemorate with the 
population. 

(b) The appointment of a special staff of Tuberculosis ofBoers, Hursts and 
Districts Visitors. 

(c) The utilisation and conversion of the existing Municipal Dispensaries 
tor oertain days in the week as anti-tuberculosis centres. 

(d) Establishing borne* f6r advanced cases and Increasing hospital accommo- 
dation for tubercular oases. 

(e) Establishing more sanatoria on defined and efficient lines.' 

12.— Social Settlements. 

' This Conference recommends that 8oe<al Settlements should be established 
In slums, In large oitlee and in other suitable areas so that educated classes of 
people might oome in closer tonoh with their poorer brethren and help them in 
all aspeots of their life ae friends and good neighbour*. ' 

13.— Promotion ot Community Cents® Movement. 

» This Conference recommends to Municipalities and other local bodies to 
allow and encourage the use of the school buildings as community centres 
for civio and Social Welfare purposes.' 

14.— Uplift ov depressed classes. 

• This Conference fully recognises the right of the so-oalled untouchable 
classes to the provision of adequate school facilities and wells and the use ot 
publio wells, sohools, dbarmashalas a»d temples and heartily supports the 
Bombay Government in its reoent orders that state aid shonld be withdrawn 
from such educational institutions as refuse admission to children of these 
classes.' 

' This Conference further earnestly requests all local workers to give this 
question a prominent place among their activities.' 

18.— Third Class Bailwat Pamensers. 

• This Conference strongly protests against the continued indifference shown 
by Railway authorities to the comfort and oonvenienoe of the Third Class Rail- 
way PasMngers and urges upon the Government of India to take early steps to 
remove neir grievances.' 

16— BxeoAR’s Census. 

• Recognising the urgent need for checking <he evils of beggary, this 
Conference recommends to Municipalities and local boards that a census of 
beggars within their jurisdiction be taken at an early date with a view to study 
their oondition and to introduce effective methods for the amelioration of tbeir 
condition.' 
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The National Social Conference 

POOyj—SOTB DKCBMBRR 1993 . 

^ At »be close of the Liberal Federation Seaaion at Poona • 
Social Conference waa held under tKe preaidentaKio of Prof. 
G. C. Bhate, simultaneously with the bigger Serial Conference 
held at Cocanada on the same day under Sir Sadasiva Aim, 
Mr. R. P. Paranjpye,' Education Minister of the last Bombay 
Govt, was the Chairman. Dr. Paranjpye in welcoming the 
Delegates said : — 

"Brother Delegate*, ladles and gentlemen— 

X offer you a most co r dal and sincere welcome to this ancient 
and historic city of Poona which has been the home of modem 
social reform ever since the advent of British role. It is now 28 
years since the National Social Conference met in Poona in 1P95. 
The controversy about the advisability of lending the Congress 
psndal to the Social Conference on that occasion is now forgotten by 
most people ; at that time the reactionary partv was allowed to 
triumph through the generosity and large-mindedness of the late 
Mr. Jhstice Ranade, and for once in its history the Social Confer* 
enee was he’d in a special pandal erected in the grounds of ths 
Fergussfon College which had ju9t then moved into its new home. 
That session was pronounced bv all to have been a signal success, 
the initial opposition only giving s distinct zest to the workers. 
Since then there has been no session of the Conference in Poona 
though about ten years ago we had a very successful session of the 
Provincial Social Conference urder the presidency of Mr. (now Sir) 
M. V. Joshi. I trust that it will not be many years before we have 
other sessions of such Conference in this city. 

Poona is peculiarly suitable as a venue for a Social Conference 
as a flag of our cause has been always kept flying high by many 
workers of all-India fame. The name of the late Vishnushastri 
Pandit may be mentioned as one of the earliest protagonists of 
widow marriage. Ranade, of whom the whole of India is justly 
proud, was the heart and soul of all progressive movements in oar 
co u n t ry, though it may be permissible to single out social reform 
as tiie cause that lay nearest bis heart. Sir Ramkrisbna Bbandarlcar. 
still happily among ns, has been the source of inspiration to genera' 
tioos of social reformers, and I am sore I am echoeing the sentiments 
of yon all when I pray that be will long continue in our midst and 
serve to remind ns of ths great men of old. Gopa! Ganeah Agarkar 
was perhaps the greatest social reform stalwart that oar presidency 
has produced. His transparent sincerity, his hatred of shams, his 

28 
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directness, his wonderful mastery over the Marathi language end 
his fine character at one time bade lair to make the social reform 
canae almost popular and the Suohauax under him vied with the 
Kbsahi of TUak in popular favour. Chiplqnkar and Tilak were 
not of us, butif I mention their names It is to pay tribute to our 
great opponents whose greatness called forth the greatness of our 
champions. Tilak, indeed, in his later days became an advocate, 
perhaps half-hearted, of some of the items in our programme like 
the removal of untouchabllity. I shall do no more than name some 
of our existing workers as they would not like a personal detailed 
reference. Mrs. Ramabai Ranade and Mr. G. K. Devadhar who 
have raised the great edifice of the Poona Seva Sadan, Mr. Dhonde 
Keshav Karve whose Indian Women’s University and Hindu 
Widow’s Home are standing examples of devoted work, Mr. V. R. 
Sbinde of the Depressed Classes Mission, our president and Mr. R. B. 
Joshi who have made the cause of widow marriage their own, are 
workers of whom any city or presidency may be proud. I may be 
allowed also to recall the name of Mr. Jotiba Fule, who started the 
Satya-Shodak movement in order to break down the supremacy of 
the Brahmin caste, as a man whose work also was very helpful to 
the cause of social reform. I would earnestly recommend to the 
delegates and other visitors to see with their own eves some of these 
local movements like the Seva Sadan, the Indian Women's 
University, the Widows’ Home and the Depressed Classes Mission. 
Some of the Educational institutions in th ; s city will also be well 
worth a visit as they have been conducted with the same guiding 
motive as other direct social reform organisations. 

Poona’s Advancement in Education. 

Ladles and gentlemen, the last twenty-eight yean have seen a 
distinct advance in our cause in Poona. It was then a very rare 
sight to see grown-up girls going to school. Now we have a Girls’ 
High School with over 400 girls on its rolls and passing over twenty 
girls at the Matriculation every year. The Seva Sadan has nearly a 
thousand girls, widows and married women receiving instruction in 
its various branches. About thirty young Indian ladies are everv 
year qualifying as Nurses or Sub-assistant Surgeons in the Sassoon 
Hospital. The institutions founded by Prof. Karve have about 300 
girls in their classes. The Colleges here have about so girls studying 
in various classes. Caste system is slowly losing its strangle-hold 
upon our Society and even inter caste marriages are occasionally 
celebrated. All classes of people give at least lip service to the 
principle of the abolition of untonchability. The marriage age of 
girls has risen among the higher classes to about sixteen at least. 
The active opposition of the reactionary party among us has dis- 
appeared and we even occasionally read of a Sanatan Sabbadiscus- 
sing the problem of untonchability. Widow marriages are now not 
rare and hardly call for any public notice All this is to the good 
and we should be thankful for the progress achieved so far. 
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Bat the “ raison d’etre*' of oar movement hee not yet die* 
appeared. The caste system is giving rise to in ter* communal 
jealousies. The Brahmin vs. the non*Brahmin movement is keeping 
os back politically. The Hindu Mahumedan question is the great 
millstone round the neck of India and until it is solved no real 
progress is possible* The treatment we give to our depressed classes 
» a standing blot on our country, and we are reaping its indirect 
fruits in the treatment that Indians ate receiving in other parts of 
the Empire. The strongest advocacy ol Indian claims loses prac* 
tically all its force when we are taunted with our attitude to these 
classes. Education of girls and women though making some progress 
must make lar greater strides if all our people are to pull their full 
weight. Questions of temperance and prohibition are still as far 
fiom solution as ever, the ever-growing aggregation of manual 
workers in large urban areas is opening up new problems. The 
threatened depletion of rural areas, at least so far as the more 
intellectual elements of the population are concerned, is sure to 
present difficulties in future and should, thereiore, be earnestly con- 
sidered now before the problem becomes very serious. Infant 
mortality which is due to want of physical stamina among the 
people and to colossal ignorance about infant welfare among the 
women of our country is a standing menace to the growth of a 
healthy population. The population question is attracting the 
serious attention of many earnest thinkers in the West, but 1s hardly 
even recognised as existing in India. Proper legislation on marriage 
and inheritance should attract the attention of our new legislators 
and a well-considered and comprehensive measure of legislation 
would have a tremendous effect on our progress. Dr. Gour's Bill 
has now been passed into law but still requires a good deal of am- 
plification. The purdah system is still as vigorous as ever in many 
puts of our country, but without its downfall and until our women 
have the fullest opportunities of realising all their capabilities, our 
progtess is bound to be only half-hearted and slow. These are some 
oi the questions which a Social Conference must consider and 1 think 
that this conference will serve to focus intelligent end advanced 
public opinion on them. 

DO AWAY WITH ARTIFICIAL INXQtUUTIXS. 

After all. the ideal before every social reformer is to bring about 
such conditions in oar country that creed, race, sex or both will not 
be too great a handicap on any Indian. We cannot of course do 
away with all inequalities which exist in the nature of things. But 
in oui countiy tiauition lias imposed artificial inequalities which are 
ae numerous and galling ae the inevitable natural inequali- 
ties. It must be the aim of every social reformer to do away with 
these. Tradition and ptesenption have their proper place bnt they 
should be made our servants and not our masters. Those traditions 
have been handed down to m from aaye in which conditions were 
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altogether different. India is no longer an isolated country. It 
mu t, whether it will or no, take its place among the nations oi the 
world. Do you think that we are going to cut a creditable figure in 
this world race it we needlessly handicap ourselves with enormous 
dead-weights oi our own imposition ? India has survived lor many 
centuries but it would be a misreading of history to believe that she 
will continue to exist in the changed conditions of the twentieth 
century if we continue to harp upon dead tradition. Remember 
that history never actually repeats itself. Its lessons have to be 
rightly interpreted. The vast masses in the world outside India will 
surely cast longing eyes on our lair country. Ail the empty co un- 
tiles of the world are being gradually filled up. if we do not put 
our house in order we fchall without doubt follow Greece and Rome, 
Babylonia, Chaldea and Egypt of old into mere memories. The 
contest between the white and coloured races is getting more and 
more intense. Are you going to live as a nation or die out ? That 
is the question before the India of to-day. Before this fundamental 
question all smaller questions should pale into insignificance. But 
we must have courage to face the issues. These issues are political 
only in a narrow sense. They are social to the core. Earnest 
thinkers are required to think out the problems and the leaders 
should tell the truth and the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
to the people. 1 do not wish to pose as an alarmist but 1 wish earnest- 
ly to exhort all my countrymen to be courageous and not faltering, 
to cast aside the indolence of centuries and to work in the belief that 
earnest effort will always tell. 1 have hopes of a great future for 
our country but on y if we are honesc workers. Awake, arise, or be 
forever fallen 1 

The President's Address 

The President, Proi. G. C. Bhste, In the course of his address, said 

There is no denying the fact that though social and political 
movements began their career at the same time, the political move- 
ment has far outstripped the social, I he former has gone forward 
by leaps and bounds and has reached the nook and corner of this 
vast country; while the latter has, at times, almost remained 
stationary and is confined to cities Let us consider the causes of 
the contrasting careers of the two movements. Such a consideration 

will farther elucidate the nature and function of Social Reform. 

» 

Political vaasus Social Movbmbwt. 

Hindu civilisation and Hindu literature are woefully lacking 
in political thought and political Puilosophy. Hindu political 
thought was more in the nature of state-craft and never went beyond 
the -oaoeptioa oi the divine right of Kings, fa fact, this political 
philosophy was quite primitive. No doubt, the Hindu population 
had its small vifcafe communities but they had no ideas of dgpoo* 
static government* of representative institutions, of the tights of 
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tba people, of the conception o! the State being the leivant of tne 
people; oi the ideas oi election. In shori, on tne political side Uie 
Indian mind was like a virgin soil, bo wuen tne new political ideas 
were sown on this sod by the Western Education, they get minuted 
immediately and developed into vigorous and growing plants, there 
were no weeds nor underwood m the form ot 01a ideas on the 
subject to obstruct the hie and growth ol these new plants iu the 
iorm of political ideas ot me West. Hence the educated minds in 
India were captivated by the political ideas and ideals and hence 
the task of the political worker was easy. He did not meet with 
opposition or obstruction, in the matter ol the spread ot political 
ideas, it was smooth sailing tor him. The result u that within a 
comparatively short period ot sixty yeais, all the educated and the 
partially educated population have become politically-minded and 
have adopted the must radical views in politics and, trom being the 
most docile and law-abiding people that they were, have become 
prone to lawlessness and revolutionary excesses. 

This is, to my mind, the real reason why the political movemeut 
has spread so rapidly throughout the length and breadth ol India. 
Now the case of Social Keloim is enureiy aider out. Hindu Society 
had long ago formed definite ideals about the individual, the lamuy 
and married life, and social structure and organisation, in tact, 
in this field, there were definite customs, ideas and beiieis which had 
full sway over the minds ol the people. The law-givers had given 
a permanent mould to the whole hie of man ana woman, the 
Hindu Society, at the time ol the advent oi Western Education, 
was a society fully organised and shaped on a definite pattern. 
Lapse of time and the inevitable tendency to degeneration had dune 
their work in warping and wasting the web oi society. To put the 
matter in the form ol a metaphor, as we said that in the field ot 
Political Pntlo 8 ophy the Hindu mind was like a virginsoil without 
growth of any plant or tree, so we mignt say that 111 the matte, ui 
Social Philosophy the Hindu mind was ongiuaily like a weh-puaued 
garden bnt by want oi watchiulness *t slowly and gradually de- 
generated into a wild ground, overgrown with weeds and underwood 
and only with a few old trees standing still. Here, therefore, the 
work ot social reformer was like that of a skUliul gardener. He had 
not to work in a virgin soil. He had to remove the weeds and tha 
underwood ; he had to modify the old plan ot the garden ; he had 
to cut down noxious trees; he had to plant new trees ; and ue had 
to graft the new upon the oid. in abort the work of a Social 
Reformer in the present Hindu Society is as difficult as the work of 
a gardener when be has to rear a beautiful garden on the wild 
ground of an old castle, this explains why the work of Social 
fcefoim in India is bound to be slow. He has to contend against 
inveterate customs, he has to show the beauty end is as ouabls n sss 
of his new ideas. Of courw this is a slow work and requires great 
ptmaca and perseverance, 
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Widow Marriage — the test. 

Jut u at the time of the Renaissance in Europe belief in the 
Coper nican system of Astronomy was an infallible test of a man of 
modern world, so acceptance of the reform ol widow marriage is, to 
my mind, an infallible test of a man of reformed ideas. For. who* 
ever has assimilated the principle of individual freedom, whoever 
has reflected upon the principle of equality, whoever has realised in 
himself the spirit of fairness and mercy, whoever has contemplated 
the reality, dignity and periectability of human life, and lastly, 
whoever nas understood the aim and ideal ot the marriage institu- 
tion, must be in favour of widow marriage. Prejudice against widow- 
marriage was deep- looted in the minds of even educated men ; but 
gradually it is weaiing out. So far as conviction on the point goes 
many a man is now prepared to admit the desirability of widow 
marriage. The difficulty now presented is that widowers do not go 
in generally for widow marriage. This is due to the general lack 
of moral courage and steadfastness of purpose required for putting 
one's convictions into practice. 

The Question of Caste. 

In the last class of the problems of Social Reform the one that 
prominently stands out is the question of castes and its effects upon 
society. For some time past, in all provinces, one sees signs ot the 
hydra-headed monster of caste jealousy, caste exclusiveness, caste 
hatred, raising its head again in the land. There is no denying the 
fact that in this matter one is impressed with the contrast of the 
state ot things obtaining in the first period of the spread of western 
education and that wnicu obtains how. As I told you the first 
movement to rise was religious. Now all leaders in the several 
provinces that took part in that movement were both religious 
reformers and social relormers, and they, therefore, one and all 
denounced the evils of caste. In those days a man like Kajaram 
Shastree brought the problem of untouchability, pointed out the 
absolute injustice, inhumanity and also the bhastnc unwarrant- 
ability of the practice. Men like Messrs. Modak, Ranade, Agarkar, 
Chandawarkar and i>r. Bhandarkar, who is happily still amongst 
us on our side, all did their best to do away with the evils of caste 
by ttyraght, word and action. It is through their efforts that the 
first consciousness of the backwardness and the necessity of coming 
into line with the advanced castes (in the minds of the backward 
and the depressed classes in our community) was awakened. But 
what is the state of things to-day ? The backwatd and the depressed 
Claeses have come to denounce the so-called domination of the higher 
castes. Oi course no cue can object, and as a matter of fact no one 
'Objects, to the efforts of the backward classes to stand on their own 
lege and to .try to unprove their position by agitation among the 
mute people. For such work every true well-wisher of India will 
fiave full sympathy* But it mutt bo remembered tbgt for railing 
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fti position of the backward and the depressed, it to not nsnssssrj 
nor desirable of levd down the higher desses, or to denounce them 
in season end oat of season. To do snch a thing is to punish the 
enlightened men of the present generation for the sins of their 
forefathers. May I then appeal to the leaders of the present non* 
Brahmana movement not to do anything calculated to create a 
fading of estrangement between the Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas. 
Let ns all ro-operate with each other for the purple of levelling np 
all classes to a higher status by the spread of education, by the 
spread of a sense of nationality, a desire to reform individually and 
collectivdy. It is by such common and united efforts dust the 
advance of the whole Hindu Society in all directions will be acceler* 
ated. 


Resolution# 

The following resolutions were passed at the Poona Social 
Conference. 


I. The Late Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

That this Conference places on record its deen sense of the great 
loss the cause of Indian Social Reform baa suffered on account of 
the sad death of Dr. Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar who, during 
all his public career, devoted himself to the promotion of Social 
Reform among all classes of people by his powerful and persuasive 
eloquence, also by his pure conduct and life, and who was for over 
20 years the General Secretary of the Indian National Social Con* 
ference. 


II. Creed of the Social Reform Movement In India. 

That tills Conference, while welcoming the increased interest in 
social matters visible all ove* the cnnntrv, is of opinion that tile time 
has now come for defining the creed of the Social Reform movement 
in India and considers that the aim and ideal of this movement 
should be the promotion of social purity and the basic principles of 
liberty, equality and brotherhood in order to bring about social re* 
construction bv doing away with all artificial distinctions based on 
birth, caste, colour, sect or sex and that this ideal should be the 
creed of the Social Reform movement in India. 

III. Social Unification. 

That this Conference is strongly of opinion that the progtese of 
the country in all directions depends upon perfect harmony and 
union among the various communities in India who form the bulk of 
the Indian population and urges upon the leaden of all the commu- 
nities to inculcate into the minds of the people the spirit of mutual 
toleration and of 'give and take* in matters social and religious, in 
order to achieve real social unification. 
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IV. Abolition of Caste. 

That In th« opinion of this Conference the caste sy s te m as It 
prevails in the Hindu common! tv constitutes a serious obstacle to 
the growth of a sound social, political and industrial life and as such 
is antagonistic to a true national uni tv. This Conference, therefore, 
welcomes the efforts made by various castes to amalgamate the sub- 
castes but it urges upon all the Social Reform Associations in the 
country as also upon individual reformers the necessity of sustained 
endeavours to consciously adopt and persevere in a course of conduct 
calculated eventually to obliterate all caste distinctions. 

V. Removal of Untouchability. 

(t) That in the opinion of this Conference untonchability of 
the so-called depressed classes is a stigma on our society and there- 
fore it very strongly exhorts each man and woman to make an earn- 
est effort to com nlr tel v remove the same by extending to them all 
civic rights and privileges. 

(s) That this Conference further appeals to all the public 
bodies and institutions maintained on public funds to throw open 
their doors fully to depressed classes and remove all traces of 
untonchabilitv. 

(3) That this Conference congratulates the last Bombay Legis- 
lative Council for psssing a resolution recommending the removal of 
untonchabilitv from public wells and Dharmashslas and congratu- 
lates especially Dr. Paraniove on his admirable efforts for uplifting 
the depressed classes and removing untouchability from public 
schools. 

VI. Social Evils. 

(1) That this Conference takes this opportunity of heartily en- 
dorsing the action taken by the last legislative Assembly in raising 
the age of consent to extra-marital connexion to eighteen years, and 
Instructs its Secretaries to forward the considered opinion of this 
Conference to the hon'b’e the Home Member. 

(*! That this Conference welcomes the legislative measures 
against Prostitution taken in Burma. Bengal and Bombay, but con- 
siders thst they fa’l short of the requirements of the situation. 

fsl That this Conference urges the adoption of the general 
principle that to make monev out of the vice of other people roust be 
made a criminal offence, and believes that such adoption would cut 
at the root not onlv of prostitution, but likewise of Gambling, 
Drunkenness, Drug-addiction and all other vices which are npw in- 
creasingly In process of being commercialised. 

VII. Intercaste Marriages. 

fO That this Conference places on record its sense of thankful* 
nese to Dr. H. S Goar for his strenuous efforts in successfully pilot- 
ing the special marriage bill through the Legislative Assembly and 
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far having thus secured liberty of conscience to those who go la for 
inter-caste marriage. 

(a) That this Conference urges noon the members of the new 
Legislative Assembly to introduce another bill for validating inter* 
caste marriage among Hindus .who want to adhere to the existing 
Hindu marriage custom and want to maintain the present religious 
rites in the celebration of marriage. 

VIII. Widow Re-marriage. 

That this Conference, while noting with satisfaction the grow* 
ing sympathy of the general public for the cause of widow marriage 
and the increasing number of widow marriages in some of the castes 
in which widow marriage is prohibited by custom, express regret at 
ti»e fact that actual progress of this cause is very slow and earnestly 
appeals to the educated classes to give up their indifference and 
apathy and stronglv urges upon the Social Reformers the necessity 
of pushing forward this cause by opening a vigorous propaganda to 
remove the wrong notions about widow re-marriage and to convince 
the public of the higher ideal of the married life. 

IX. Abolition of Early Marriage. 

That this Conference is of opinion that the minimum age of 
marriage for boys and girls should be respectively 21 and 18 and 
believes that the time has come to pass legislation preventing child- 
marriages, and therefore urges Social Reformers to educate public 
opinion and to agitate for securing suitable legislation to prevent 
child marriages. 

X. Education of Women. 

That this Conference records its satisfaction at the progress 
which the education of women in this country is making, though 
with varying rates in different provinces, and "strongly urges Upon 
the attention of the public, the legislative bodies and their responsi- 
ble ministers, the need for making strenuous efforts for the spread of 
education and general knowledge among women by means of regular 
schools, home classes, lectures &c. and has great pleasure in record- 
ing its appreciation of the useful work done by several institutions 
in this direction. 

XI. The Uplift of Aboriginals. 

This Conference requests all Social Reformers to direct their 
attention to the social, economic and civic uplift of aboriginal forest 
nod gipsy tribes, such as Bhils, Kaliparajs, Goods, and Santals and 
start missions for such work. 

XII. Women's Property Rights. 

This Conference is of opinion that the rights and privileges of 
women should be enlarged and placed^ on a fair and equitable basis 
and suggests the early adoption of legislative measures in that behalf. 

««) 
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XIII. Direction of Charity. 

That this Conference Is of opinion that misdirected charity even 
though made in the name of religion is a demoralising factor of 
great seriousness and that public opinion most, therefore, be system- 
atically, educated to alter *he existing system, the objective of real 
charity being equipping the helpless to carry on the battle of life 
*in a spirit of self-reliance. The Conference is further of opinion that 
in order to cultivate self-reliance, helpless people who really are the 
object of charity, should be taught domestic industries. It further 
considers that measures may be introduced to demand the regular 
publication of audited accounts and report of Charitable institutions 
which are the creations- of charitable trusts. It further considers 
that if necessary demand may be made eventually for legislation to 
this effect. 


XIV. Franchise To Women. 

This Conference is of opinion that since the removal of civic or 
social disabilities under which women labour can never fully be 
achieved as long as they are disenfranchised, this Conference is of 
opinion that suffrage must be extended to women on the same con- 
ditions as to men. 

XV. Infant welfare and Maternity Care. 

This Conference, looking to the present rate of mortality that 
prevails amongst the infants of tLi country, which is not only high 
as compared with that in other civilised countries, but a great 
intrinsic loss to the future resources of the country, and which is 
attributable to causes which are to a great extent preventable, re- 
commends that: — 

(i) Steps may be taken in each province by the leading social 
workers, to establish Infant Welfare Centres and Maternity Clinics 
at important centres, with a view to afford relief and to educate 
public opinion on the all-important questions of the proper caring 
of infants and very young children and of maternity care. 

(a) Steps may be taken to organise the work of training suitable 
women as mid-wives and nurses at the more important hospitals in 
each province so as to bring trained assistance in maternity cases 
and ffr nursing tick children within the easy reach of the general 
population, both rural and urban. 

XVI. Abolition of Anti-social Customs and Practioes. 

This Conference protests emphatically against the continuance 
of such anti-social customs and practices as wasteful wedding expen- 
diture, dowry end purdah systems. 

XVII; Appointment of Secretaries. 

This Conference appoints Mr. G. K. Devadhar and Mr* D. G. 
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Dalvi as Secretaries for the National Social Conference till the next 
Conference. 

XVIII. Executive Committee. 

This Conference resolves that an Executive Committee consia- 
ting of the President of the Conference, the Secretaries of this Con- 
ference and the General Secretaries of the National Conference 
together with the ladies and gentlemen mentioned do consti- 
tute themselves the executive of the National Social Confer- 
ence to carry on propaganda for social reform during the 
forthcoming year and to undertake to start a network of local 
organizations, to arrange meetings and deputations Ac., and to take 
such other steps as may be necessary in the interest of this work. 
It also further resolves that the Committee be empowered to collect 
the necessary funds for this work. 

XIX. Abolition of Hereditary Services. 

This Conference is of opinion that a Legislative measure provi- 
ding for the abolition of hereditary services in villages be placed on 
the statute book as early as possible. 

XX. Rural Improvement. 

•This Conference is of opinion that the cause of t odal reform has 
not made appreciable advance in rural parts, so as to bring them 
in a line with the advanced urban population for real progress. This 
Conference, therefore, urges on the Government and the people the need 
for adopting promptly suitable measures and for providing adequate 
f fl/niitiMi for the speedy improvement of these rural classes. This 
Conference, further exhorts people to attend, to give their unstin t ed 
support for, institutions which spread Primary Education Village 
Libraries, Co-operation, Sanitation, Agriculture' and Cottage Indus- 
trie Ac. in rural areas and thus promote the social well-being of the 
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All-India Social Conference 

COCA HA DA — 89 TH. DSC SMB SR 1913 

The bigger Social Conference in connection^wtth.the AU-lndia galheringe 
at Cocanada wee held at the tatter piece on 29th. December t923 with Sir 
Sadeenre Aiyer as the President. 

The following is the welcome address of Sjt. A. Somanatharao, 
Chairmen, Reception Committee ot the 35th Indian National Social Con- 
ference, held during the Congress week at Cocanada ; — 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Indian National 
Social Comerence 1 offer you a hearty welcome. You all know the 
object lor which we have-met here. We have come to deliberate 
upon the evils that have crept into our society and to adopt such 
measures as to see them eradicated as oon as possible, it is a 
sacred duty ; as such, it should be approached and performed pith 
profound aevotional sincerity. 

The evils are : — 

Child marriages : — By these child marriages the children begin 
to entertain the foea ot husband and wife when they are quite young 
and thus they become permaturely mature. These marriages come 
in the way ot their development both physical and mental. These 
maruages produce child-mothers, these mothers necessarily produce 
weaklings as they have neither sufficient space in their wombs for 
the development of their children nor sufficient milk to suckle them. 
The duties ot mothers are muitiianous and the moulding ot the 
character of children mostly depends upon them. A child-mother 
will not be able to discharge her duties as she has not sufficient 
opportunity . to develop herself. Child-marriages produce child- 
widows also. Is there a more heinous crime than to call a poor 
child a widow ? One who is not prepared to shed a tear at the 
deploiabie condition of these poor child-widows is not a man ; and 
blessed are they who try their best to relieve the distress of these 
poor widows. 

Cases of mortality in child-birth and infants are enormously 
Increasing on account of these child-marriages. Cases of abortion 
and infanticide or homicide are of common occurrence. To put a 
nop to all these evils, w e shall have to encourage post-puberty and 
widow marriages. In my opinion, no girl under to and no bop 
under should be married. 

Marriage is a sacred institution. It Is meant for the production 
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of good and healthy progeny ; for which men and women most be 
folly developed both mentally and physically before they marry. 

Caste. — Caste is producing unnecessary animosities. The best 
antidote to this is the introduction oi inter*dining and inter* 
marriages. There must be as many occasions as possible for cosmo* 
poll tan dinners ; and we .should also see that caste does not come 
in the way ol selection of husband aud wife. 

1 am glad that these conferences are arranging cosmopolitan 
dinners and 1 hope all the sincere advocates of reform will take part 
in the one to be arranged here also. 

Dowry system : — This evil is not only ruining many families 
but also creating hatred instead of love between husband wife, 
if the sphere of selection is widened by introducing inter-marriages, 

1 think, this evil may decrease to a great extent. 

Drink Every religion forbids it. Every drunkard knows 
the evil result of it. But still he persists in it. When once it takes 
root, it is very difficult to eradicate it. Let us not waste more 
energy in preaching to those that are already addicted to it; but 
let us see that the young ones who are not yet initiated into it do 
not go in for it. Public drunkards may be approached and in some 
cases may be brought round also ; but there are some secret or 
private drunkards whom it is not possible either to approach or to 
reproach or to preach to. God only can redeem these enlightened 
drunkards. 

Devadasces or Dancing girls : — To have a separate institution 
for prostitution is simply shameful to our nation, it must be dis* 
couraged under any circumstances. There ;s already a spirit of 
revolt in the community itself, it is our duty to fan this lire of 
enthusiasm in them and to help them in their endeavours to 
regenerate. 

Depressed classes: — Our inhuman ill-treatment of these classes 
is our highest crime. We have sinned to an enormous degree. We 
shall have to make amends lor it. Let us see that they are well 
educated and enter every honourable profession freely. Let ns 
shake hands with them. 

The Presidential Address 

The President, Sir T. Sedative Aiyar, then delivered e lengthy address, 
in the course ot which he said 

Preliminary Statements. 

Some pr eliminar y statements might be made to clear the ground. 
Though this is the Indian national Social Confefence, its 

nrig fai and h-story indicate that large questions like prison refdrm, 
treatment of criminals, reform of penal laws, co-operative move* 
stents, work in slums, amelioration of tbs condition of fsetpry *#» 
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other labourers, sanitary reform, mass education, child welfare, etc., 
are not intended to be dealt with m the Conierenoe except indirectly 
and incidentally. The great M. G. Ranade who u the lather of this 
Conference movement has said repeatedly that it was impossible to 
place the great beneficial movements or reform, social, political, 
religious, and moral into water-tight compartments. We are living 
in a divine universe in which the vibration caused by even the jailing 
oi a pm spreads to and affects every point in the universe up to the 
uttermost circumference, the whole being vibrant with God’s One 
Life. 

Purpose or the Converse ce. 

For an practical purposes, however, it might be stated that these 
Conferences are intended- to deal with the reforms necessary in the 
prevailing social^customs and institutions of the Hindu section of the 
population of India and not with larger questions dealt with in Con* 
ferences like the Social Workeis' Conference recently held in Bombay 
under the presidentship of Dr. Annie Besant. 

Thus the title “Indian National" is somewhat misleading. 
Evils existing in the social institutions of onr Musaalman brothers 
and sisters or oar Christian brothers and sisters are not considered or 
dealt with in these Conferences. To speak frankly, these com- 
munities would probably consider it an impertinence on onr part if 
we allude to the evils in their social institutions, customs and manners, 
though eminent Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians have been 
attending these leally Hindu Conferences as friendly visitors and a 
lew of them might have even spoken therein. The name “All- 
India Hindu bocial Institutions Reform Conference " would therefore 
be a less misleading though a more cumbrous name than the present 
one. 

Our Work, 

Onr work then is usually narrowed down to the consideration oi 
the following questions : — 

x. The problem of Hindu castas, 

a. Tbe problem of the uplift of Hindu women, 

3. The problem of purity in food and drink and sex-relation 
among Hindus. 

4, The problem connected with foieign travel of Hindu of the 
so-called higher cutes and 

& The problem of the Hindu Depressed Classes, including the 
problem of their right to join in communal Hindu worship in tern- 
pise# 

Before dealing with these five questions in order, 1 think it my 
duty to remember those who belonged to tbe Gam Parampers in 
this movement and who have left the physical plane of existence. 
Raja Ram Mohon Roy Is our first Guru in this movement, u in all 
other reform movements. He has been described tbu by pr. Anni* 
taats 
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"That extraordinary spirit of Are and steel, whose heroic oourage 
faeed alone the dread and then unbroken force of Hindu orthodoxy 
and planted the seed of freedom, the seed destined to grow into a 
spreading tree, the leaves of which are for the healing of the nation. 
He sttove to bring his countrymen bade to the purity of undent 
Hinduism, and to this end he directed all his strength. He was the 
first Indian to grasp the inter-dependence of the four lines of Indian 
progress,— religions, educational, social and political. He is tits 
father of Modem India.*’ 

A few of the other Hindus in this Guru Parampara are 
Swami Dayananda Saras wati, Is war Chandra Vidyasagar, Saslpad 
Bannerjee, Raghunath Rao, Veeresalingam Panthulu, Vivekananda 
and N. G. Chandavarkar. Of course, the Guru Parampara did not 
begin with Raja Ram Mohan Roy, but with the Lord Sri Krishna 
Himself, and was continued through the Lord Buddha, and Saints 
and Sages of the Bhakti School including both Vaishnavaites and 
Saivites. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was. however, the first Hindu in 
modem times to re-awaken the movement which had gone into almost 
a dead sleep from the middle of the 18th century. 

Tribute to latb Sir N. Chandavarkar. 

I cannot, however, begin this address without adverting to the 
heavy loss sustained by the Reform movement through the passing 
away of that supremely cultured and devoutly religious philan- 
thropist, Sir Narayana Chandavarkar. He has gone to his well- 
earned rest in preparation for even more strenuous work in a new 
body for our sacred cause and for onr Motherland. His example is 
a shining light' to ns. 

The work of the various Social Reform societies and organisa- 
tions during the past year is also usuallv reviewed in the beginning 
of the President's address. I felt that I was wholly unequal to 
perform that duty. Fortunately my old and esteemed friend, the 
main-stay of our movement after Sir N. Chandavarkar, Mr. K. 
Natarajan has, in the issue of the Indian Social Reformer of the 
£5th December 1923. enumerated the activities which have taken 
place during the year. The article is headed "Principal Social 
Reform events in 1923." I beg that that article might be treated as an 
appendix to this address The activities of organisations like the 
Bharata Samaj at Adyar (to which I shall refer again later on) and 
of the communal organisations like those under the leadership of the 
Theeya Narayana Guru Swami of Malabar are not included in the 
article. But the fault is that of the leaders of these organisations who 
do not advertize themselves sufficiently and who do not send their 
reports to the Secretaries of the All-India Social Reform Conference 
as they ought to have done. 

Casts. 

I shall now first take np the question of caste. Yon will excuse 
me if I have felt it my duty to u*e strong language la co nn ec ti on 
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with tills subject* Armstrong sold In Us Ewj on Chari* Brad* 
laugh*— 

" The mellifluous flow of gentle spee ch will not always amass 
the sleepers or prick the sluggards to activity 

That the allegory of the Parasha Sakta should be taken literally 
Shows how religion has become materialised and how instead of 
Spiritualising matter and form, are have degraded religion Itself into 
materialism. “Scholars are practically unanimous in asserting that 
the book of Daniel is an allegory”. It is but one instance of many 
which might be given to show how fundamentally critical scholar- 
ship has modified the old view of Scripture. The authority of the 
Bible remains. It is indeed enhanced, because Scripture is read 
in the light of modern knowledge. In this country, however, even 
English-educated Indians are mostly imbued with the unhistorical 
spirit of fossilised Pandits. As a class we lack the spirit of higher 
criticism. We continue in the Vakyartha.— interpretative and argu- 
mentative-stage of mediaeval hair-splitting, narrowness and litera- 
lism. The caste system as it exists now is rigid, lacking in flexibility, 
wooden, mechanical, ante-diluvian, and unadapted to modern condi- 
tions of the day. The system as it exists to day has to pass'away. It was, 
when first established, natural, and promoted the true, the good, and 
the beautiful for several centuries in the limited area and under thepecn- 
liar conditions existing in the particular sphere in which it was establi- 
shed by Lord Vaivaswata Mann, but it has now become a danger and 
menace to progress. The name of Brahmana and Sudra has very 
largely ceased to note the Brahmana or Sudra qualities or occupa- 
tions or character. To use the name Brahmana or Sudra to desig- 
nate a Hindu has become now very misleading, when we have now 
Brahmana Abkari contractors, Brahmana periarers, Brahmana 
land-holders (Bhu-Vaisyasl, Brahmana merchants and usurers 
(Vanijya and Kuseeda Vaisyas), Sudra Executive Councillors, 
Sudra Rajahs and Zamindars, Sudra educational and religions 
pres chars and professors, like our respected Dewan Bahadur K. 
Veokatara+nara Naidu or Bhagavan Das or S r J. C. Bose; I know 
some Brahmana usurer who grind the faces of the poor and suck the 
life-blood of the poor like vampires, who kill by starvation whole 
families by their extortions and who are yet in the odour of ortho- 
doxy and merely talk of 'Ahimsa’ and ‘Advaitism.’ This real van * a 
SAMKA&A,— ranch worse than the mere blood saukara, which Arjuna 
rather foolishly thought was so very bad that he was prepared to 
abandon his temperamental Kshattriya duty, himself thns creating 
a ranch worse samkara, that is, the possession of one kind of charac- 
ter and the performance of a wholly different kind of. duty,— is not at 
all exceptional in these days, as pretented by some English-educated 
reactionary Hindus. Exceptions are said to prove a rule, but when 
tile exceptions become fairly numerous, they either eat up the role 
or the rule has to be radically modified in statement from its origi- 
nal form. 
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Sorely when the names of leading; and snooestlnl Hindu teachers 
of science, religion, or morality in modern times have to be ra eo ttoo- 
ed, the names of Keshab Chnndra Sen, Vivekananda. Sir J. C. Bose* 
Sir P. C. Ray, Saint Gandhi, Professor Venkataratnam, Saint Rama* 
Ungaswami. Babu Bhagavan Das and others too numerous to men- 
tion. all non-brahmins by birth, 'come spontaneously to our lips, and 
to argne that these are rare exceptions shows an utter lack of true 
perspective and common-sense. We are in the 'Kail Yaga’ and the 
forms of our institutions have to be modified as directed in our 
Shastras themselves in the light of the Plan of 'Iswara', and the goal 
of human evolution. We know that the Lord Himself has changed 
the glorious colour of His outer body into white, red, yellow, and 
blue in order to accomodate Himself to the different environments 
and circumstances prevailing in the 4 different Yuga cycles. 

Hence also in the Uttara Ramayana, it is clearly said that mere 
birth as Sudra does not disqualify a man in the Kali Yuga fOr 
practising any kind of tapas (study, meditation, austerity and sacri- 
fice). The Maha-Bharata says, •• Not births, not samskaras, not 
study of the Vedas, not ancestry are causes of Brahminhood. 
Conduct alone is verily the cause thereof." Manu says. " As a 
wooden elephant, as a leathern deer, such is the unlearned Brahmin. 
The three are only names. The Brahmana who does not follow his 
duty of learning and teaching religion, but follows other professions 
oeases to be a Brahmana in that very life. The Sudra by birth 
becomes a Brahmana and the Brahmana a Sudra by his conduct. 
Know the same rule to apply to him who is born of a Kshatriya or 
a Vaisya. It is conduct that makes them, not birth." I do not 
think that even a hundred Hindus in the British Madras Province 
deserve to be classed as real Brahmanas. There are about 33 
millions of Hindus in the Madras Presidency excluding the Native 
States. Brahmanas by presumed birth are less than 1} millions in- 
number. Those who have piiffi^but their profession.- according to 
the Census report as teaching ofjjpervice in temples or other religious 
work vary between 5 per cent among Uriya Brahmanas and 15 per 
cent among Malabar Brahmanas. Thus about 1 J lakhs may be 
taken as Brahmanas by profession according to their- own estimate* 
But these include cooks and menial servants in temples, purohits 
and Panchagam Brahmins, who mispronounce the mantras whose 
meaning they do not know, and who are more beggars by profession 
than servants of religion. Of teachers, most are elementary and 
lower schopl teachers who have bargained for their remuneration 
an 1 are therefore really Vaisyas of a low class. It is only those who 
have taken the vow of poverty and of control of the senses and tte 
mind, who never retain out of voluntary presents made to them 
more than is necessary for 10 days’ maintenance for themselves, 
their wives and children and their pupils, who selflessly teach all 
th ose who approach them seeking knowledge, it is only those 
teachers and scientists by profession who have taken the Yagnika 

94 
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piMa of MU-flterifioe and service that are entitled to be classed as 
and they cannot be more than too in number in the 
Madras Presidency and many of them are not Brahmaoas by 
birth. 

Ova Amcbstoy. 

We are all descended from the first or Swayambhu Mann, each 
succeeding Mann being the descendant of the previous Mann, who 
established His own distinct race. We, Aryans, are descendants of 
the fifth or Vaivasvata Manu. who Himself was descended from 
Chakshusha Mann, who founded the 4th root-race now represented 
by the Chinese, the Burmese, and the Japanese. Hence we are aH 
ManavAs and are brothers of one blood. The blind stupidity, which 
Ignores e thno logy and history, which forgets the clear statement in 
nil the Puranas that there was no caste originally, that the cas'e 
system was introduced for the first time in the Treta Yoga on 
account of the necessities of that age and of the succeeding Dwapara 
Yaga and the clever, disingenuous obscurantism which interprets 
a Uog oriil and figurative language literally in order to bolster up 
later rotten customs and superstitions should be treated with con- 
tempt by all of us. AH the really devout sages and saints even in 
the later ages have uniformly said that only character, temper- 
ament, faculty, aptitude, special talent and ordinary profession have 
to be looked to for finding out the real caste of a person in the Ka'i 
Yoga. The great majority of the modern Madrasi Hindus are 
V aisy as by temperament and profession and it is absurd to call 
them either Brahmanas or Sudras. As Vaisyas we are all entitled 
to Upanayana, Gayatri and the title of Dwijas. Mndaliars, Pillais, 
Maidos. Kammas, Reddies. lyers, Iyengars, Raos, and Acbaryas are 
almost all Vaisyas and yet some so-called Brahmanas have Insti- 
gated the Mattadbipatis (a professional class of so-called sanya*is 
who have been created in the mediaeval degenerate ages) to issue 
Sbrimukhams denying the stattiv’bf Vaisyas even to our brothers of 
the Komutti community, most~a 3 ?whom undoubtedly by temper- 
ament and profeesion and bv their liberal charitable use of wealth, 
like the late Cunnan and Ramannjam Chatty brothers, are pre- 
eminently entitled to be called Vaisyas, while moet of the so-called 
Br ahmanas , who are Bhu* Vaisyas (land-owners) or Vanijya Vaisyas 
(traders, capitalists, and usurers) trading as vakils, clerks and 
Government servants, sometimes on their intelligence, are only bad 
Vah$as. 

SOOhAS. 

The number of Madrasi Hindus who could properly be designated 
as Sudras is probably less than 2 millions ont of 33 millions. ' The 
t win •• Sudra” has got, as usual with many words, a highe r and a 
lower meaning. In its higher meaning, it means an unselfish servant, 
and the Lord Mahadeva and a pupil who served his Guru witn 
absolute devotion have been invoked and addressed by the honour- 
ed tide of • Sudra*’ in the Scriptures. In its lower and common 
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me an i ng, it signifies a * tamasic* person without any initiative and 
who could do only manual. unintelligent. unskiUed work for wages 
when hunger impels him or desire lor personal pleasures goads him, 
or when compelled as a serf or as a slave to work. Such Sudras by 
temperamental caste are now very lew. As 1 have said already, 
moat Hindus are now Vaisyas by caste; by race, Hindus ol all castes, 
and no caste except a lew dying hill tribes, belong to the first sub- 
race of the filth Root- Race, that is, the Hindu sub-race of the Aryan 
Root-uace. For at lease ten thousand years, during the plastic 
period of human life (seven to fourteen years) and till death the 
Aryan Culture Samskara has been affecting all Hindu Indians. The 
Hindu lacial features of us all have been moulded thereby into the 
Aryan type, even the features of those few who have not got much 
physical Aryan blood (by inter-marriages etc.) in their bodies, lo 
call a person like my respected friends A. Govinda Pillai, Retired 
Judge of Trivandrum (the Grand Old Man of that State), or Sir 
Sankaran Hair (whose features are much more typically Aryan 
than that of most of the birth Brabmanas whom i know), to 
call such persons Sudras is ridiculously absurd and insulting, and 
yet I was shocked to learn, when I was in Tra van core, that when a 
Hair gentleman gets into the witness box in a Court of Justice, he 
ia described as Sudra in the deposit. on statement. Many, even of 
the depressed classes like Pulayas and Parayas must be classed as 
Vaisyas by temperament and prolession, as 1 find that in the Census 
Report in Madras, out of 1,000 Pariahs, Panchamas, about 370 are 
land-owners or cultivating tenants (not mere agricultural labourers) 
or independent breeders of cattle. All these 370 are entitled to be 
taught the Gayatn Mantra and those who deaicate themselves to be 
co-tvorkers with the Lord (who is the embodiment of sacrifice and the 
greatest sactificer) transcend caste. I believe with Mr. C. F. 
Andrews (a true Brabmana) that the true spirituality ol bumble seif* 
sacrifice might be discovered among the persecuted and the poor 
Indian masses in a larger degree than among the ricter classes and 
castes, the Lord Christ having expressed very strongly, two tbonsand 
years ago, that attachment to riches is the greatest obstacle to 
spiritual progress, it goes without saying that ail the four castes 
sue necessary for the orderly working of human society except in 
the Tretayuga when simple homogeneity reigned for long periods. 
There are different powers, and talents predominating in each of the 
four castes and all such powers and talents should be employed 
primarily for serving the whole social labric. But the tvajaaio 
quality of ambition and greed overpowers human beings, and when 
dating n particular period or amidst particular environments, the 
talents and powers of a particular caste ere moat la need in the 
society, that caste takes advantage of its temporary higher im- 
portance and ossa its opportunity to impose a tyrannical yoke on 
the other cattee and mss to perpetuate its tyranny by magnifying 
the importance ol its own physical heredity far beyond its legitimate 
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■cope. The Brahmanas whose scientific knowledge of Nature's 
Divine Forces (Devss) was reqoired in the ice-age to break up vntra- 
galciers tor the production of ram and tor the increase of agricultural 
produce and tor releasing fertilising streams in the Himalayan valleys, 
where the Aryan First sub-race then resided, became tyrannical and 
terrorised all other castes by the use of their scientific knowledge. 
The tyrannical Bnrigu Cl«m was then almost exterminated by the 
Lord, and this is allegorically represented as the cutting off of the 
head of Bhrigu's wile (who was producing asoric Brahmanas from 
her womb) by Vishnu's Charka. 

Kshattriyas. 

Again, the Kshattriyas with their military power become tyran- 
nical and claimed Divine Hereditary Rights to oppress their subjects 
and used their power against even harmless ascetic Brahmanas. 
They were destroyed for 21 generations by Parasurama, a minor 
Avatara. The Brahmanas then prospered again and as usual, be- 
came tyrannical in their turn, grasped even the ruling power (which 
did not properly belong to them), and hence Parasurama was over- 
powered by Rama Avatar, and the Rakshasa Brahmanas under the 
Sama-Vedic Brahmana tyrant, Ravana, were largely destroyed. Sri 
Kr is h na, destroyed tyrannical kings like Jarasandha, Kamsa and 
Sishupala by scores and brought about the defeat or destruction of 
greedy and powerful Brahmanas like Drona and Aswathama, but 
even those whose bodies were struck off by the Lord were dealt with 
thus by Him for their own ultimate good, because the good Lord who 
made us, He made and loveth all. 

In this age of Kali-competition and strife we have to work for 
the future, the coming Krita Yuga of one caste, the caste of co-opera- 
tive help, equality and simplicity. The Tamil woman-Saint, Auvayar, 
therefore laid down that as preparation lor the Krita Yuga, there 
Should be only two castes in the Kaliyuga, the higher caste of “Ittar", 
the caste of sdf-sacri£cers, servers and givers, and the lower caste of 
•* idadar”, of selfish graspers and enjoyers. The grasping and ex- 
communicating Thambirans and other Mattadhipathis (barring of 
course the few exceptions among them such as the Kuruttkoti Shan- 
karacharya and the lirupapuliyur Jnaniyar) belong to the lower of 
the two castes. The so-called Sadhus and Sanyasis of whom there 
are several lacs in India, many of them addicted to ganja, opium and 
liquor,*inust of course mostly be classed as the dregs of the lower 
caste. It is, however, our duty to try to teach and organise these 
so-called Sadhus, so that they may give up their idle ways and be- 
come useful citixens of Mother India. Though the Gita' mentions 4 
castes, classified according to Guna-Karma it also classifies human 
beings in the 16th Chapter into 4 clas see alone, namey, those 
belonging to Dsivi Sam pat, the higher caste of Laay Saint 
Auvai, and those belonging to the Asnri Stunpat, the lower caste 
pf Anvai. The pr ses c t innumerable caste divisions as* based ea * to 
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principle except uncertain and in many cases, misleading physical 
heredity. Let us for all practical purposes recognise only the two 
divisions, the relatively unselfish and the relatively selfish, the 
Khowers of God's Plan and the non-knowers, the followers of righte- 
ous brotherlines and the worshippers of Mammon. You will forgive 
me for having taken up so much of your time on this question of 
caste status, but I have felt that on the solution of this question 
depends the solution of all other questions arising out of social evils 
in Hindu society. 

Uplift of Women. 


The second of the 5 questions I have enunciated is the question 
of the uplift of Hindu women. The Hindu community is at present 
very lop-tided. Among the agricultural and labouring classes, how- 
ever, where women are obliged to live in out-door labouring life 
almost to the same extent as men, there is greater equality of feeling 
and status between the sexes than in the so-called higher classes. 
We must take our ladies along with us in all educational, social and 
spiritual matters, not only for their benefit, but for the benefit of us 
men also, as without their help and the carrying out of their points 
of view, it is impossible to have real progress even of men alone. 
The gosha system which prevails among Hindus in Northern India 
must be abolished. On the subject of child marriage Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins writes : 


“ There is also that fatal arrest of all mental development as the 
girl comes near *her age', a criminal custom only equalled by its 
climax, the snatching of the girl the moment she attains puberty, 
and the forcing on her, just as she turns fourteen (and even earlier), 
of motherhood. After the age of twelve (or even 10) she is with- 
drawn from school and from then till the moment when she attains 
puberty she is confined and guarded like a prisoner, and jealously 
watched for fear her marriage (if it has not taken place already) be * 
in any way interfered with. She is discouraged from learning any- 
thing, except perhaps cooking. 1 know cases in which even accom- 
plishments such as music are looked at askance. She is not allowed 
to move outside of her own street, hardly beyond her parent's house. 
Her companions are limited. She gets practically no physical exer- 
cise. All but the dullest girls suffer from reduced vitality, depressed 
spirits, and much suppressed rebellion of the mind at a state of 
affairs which they instinctively feel to be wrong and unnatural. As 
in the sacred name of religion people have been tortured and mur- 
dered, so in the holy name of chastity and marriage the bodies, 
minds and souls of many young Muhammadan and caste girls 
of India, are starved and dwarfed. Their bodies are deprived 
of air and mo tio n and contact with Nature; their minds are 
denied knowledge of books, or free human contact ; their souls ate 
wotmded by the repression of all their impulses towards free sell* 
STpmatiuu, and by the denial of the wide experiences of life without 
*ttUhUfs becomes meaningless, The result is that these youn* 
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girls axe In the worst condition possible when ‘ bustom’ forces them 
into the sexual embrace of an almost unknown husband, and in an 
agony of shyness, self-consciousness and fear, the first-born, the 
continuer of the race, is conceived." 

Womans Qualities. 

As Vivekananda said : • Men are not going to raise themselves 
up, and men need only give their sympathy and should not cause 
obstruction by their tyranny." Patient endurance, sustained enthu- 
siasm and practical perseverance till the end is accomplished, are 
more seen in women than in men, as shown in the lives of Savitri, 
Sita and Droupadi. The way in which my cousin, Mrs. Chandra- 
sekhara Iyer, Jt*\ T. S„ of Bangalore, is raising the status ot women 
in the Mysore Province by her unrivalled enthusiasm, affords a very 
good illustration of my above view 'as to the practical talents of 
ladies. The 10th Chapter of the Gita states that women represent 
‘ kshama', patience, tenacious memory, (Smriti) and steadfast 
perseverance (Driti). 

Marriage. 

We may next turn to the problem of marriage. Monogamy 
must be the ideal for these modem times. The proper marriage is 
that of a man (who has completed his preliminary education) with 
an adult woman who has also finished her preliminary education on 
her own appropriate lines. The continuation of the race and the 
giving of strong and pure bodies to advanced souls are holy acts. 
The carrying on together of social, spiritual and religious work 
harmoniously and better than either husband or wife could do 
separately (the man bringing his angle of vision, and the woman 
her slightly different angle of vision, and both visions coalescing 
under a single, harmonious purpose) must be the primary object of 
marriage. The enjoyment of connubial pleasures not opposed to 
these primary dharmas is allowed by the Lord m His mercy. My 
learned brother. Pandit Mahadeva Sastri, has shown by quotations 
from the Vedas and by the exposition of the meaning of the seven 
steps taken together by the couple at marriage, that the husband 
and the wife are equal partners and enter into the marriage relations 
with full knowledge of their duties. Harita says : “ AU sacramental 
rites for woman should be conducted with Vedic texts. Among 
women there is a two-fold distinction: those who continue to study 
tile Vedas and those who marry at once," Heroes and Rtshis were 
formerly born of fully developed and educated Indian women. 
" When women were degraded by men's selfis h ness and pride of sex, 
how few heroes and no Rishis ; cause and effect is in your power to 
change." (Annie Besant). Don't excuse yourself by appealing to 
misunderstood karma. ** That way m ad n ess lies," the madness pro- 
ducing fatalistic indolence and stony-heartedness, or the madness 
which indulges in wiki actions due to the hopeless despair which re- 
fosmtti with tender hearts and highly-strong ami sometimes fell 
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into. Listen to the wise words of Ex- Justice, Sir John Wood* 
roffe : — 

" The belief that each man and woman is a Shakti, whose power 
of accomplishment is only limited by their wills, is a faith which will 
disod all present weakness and sloth. We shall be what we will 
to be. Each most realise himself to bn fragment of the gnat Shakti 
which is India, and then of the infinite Shakti on whose lap she lies— 
the Mother of the Universe." 

The bride is addressed in some of the mantras ; 

" Go to the house, that thon maynst be the lady of tile house* 
As mistress of the house direct the sacrificial rites. Become thon 
now mv partner as thou hast paced all the seven steps with me. 
Partners we have become, as we have together passed all the 
seven steps. Thv partnership I have gained. Apart from thee 
now I cannot live. Apart from me do thou not live. We shall 
live together : we shall will together : we shall be a source of 
ioy each unto the other ; with mutual goodwill we «h*n live 
together, sharing alike all foods and powers combined. I join 
thy mind, thv actions, thy senses with mine. Be thou a loving 
queen to the father-in-law. a loving queen to the mother-in-law, a 
loving queen to the sister-in-law. and a loving queen to the brother* 
in-law." 


Food, Drink and Sbx Rblations. 

The third problem is the problem of food, drink and sex relations, 

Liquor containing alcohol in weak quantities may not be 
impure drink to a western body or to one of the drinking classes in 
India. But if a Mussalman, descended from progenitors who have 
followed his great religion, which absolutely prohibits the drinking 
of spirituous liquors, begins to drink, it is a very impure action for 
him. So also when a Brahmana. who from the days of the Brah- 
mana sage Bhargava Shukra has been prohibited from drinking any 
spirituous liquor, begins to indulge in alcoholic liquors, his action is 
very impure. A Rig Vedic Mantra prohibits the drinking of impure 
liquids and the indulgence in intoxicants and stupifiers like ganjah 
or opium. Even tobacco is impure, though it is a very mild prison 
when compared with the others. Whatever increases the quantity of 
'* temas" in the physical body or in the emotional or the intellectual 
body, is impure. When the gratification of the palate is made the 
first consideration, instead of the strengthening of the pranas, eating 
itself becomes an impure act. Whatever food increases the strength 
of the passionate nature increases the ** rajaric" quality and is there- 
fore impure, though not so impure as the food which Increases the 
** tamastc" quality. 

Bodily Parity. 

The above principles to guide our actions bring thus kept in 
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mind, every one Should gradually make his body morn and mote 
pate by resorting to purer food. Sadden chance of diet and habit 
makes the body rebel and kick against the pricks, and might even 
destroy the physical organism ; each suddenness should therefore be 
avoided. Alcohol, being the product of putrefaction and fermenta- 
tion, is excremental in its nature. The life in the body, in trying to 
throw off the poison, gets a little stimulated in the beginning, just 
as. when a poison is first introduced into the blood, the white cor- 
puscles rush in to attack the intruder and are thus stimulated and 
thrown into a fever in order to throw off the poison. But such 
stimulation is effected at the cost of the ultimate weakening of the 
life : of the pineal gland and the pituitarv especially ; as regards the 
spiritual centres of the body the action of alcohol is very pernicious. 
Those who want to get into Raja Yoga initiations ought to give np 
alcohol completely, though graduallv. "If anv of the three twice- 
born classes has tasted unknowingly anything that has touched 
spirituous liquor, he must, after penance, be girt anew with the 
sacrificial thread.” (Manu). 

Purity oy Food 

The same principle applies to the question of the purity and 
the impurity of food. What vegetables and animal foods are impute 
is detailed in Manu and other Smritis. Some vegetables, like onions, 
do promote the tamasic tendency. Vegetables like chillies promote 
the rajasic quality. The Lord Sri Krishna in the rvth Chapter of 
the Gita has given the characterisation of the different kinds of 
foods. Stale and rotten food is tamasic. Juicy, fresh and substan- 
tial food is sattvic. As regards magnetic parity, food given in 
love or reverence is magnetically pure. A Brahamana can take 
food from his household Shudra servant who is attached to his 
master. The very fact that custom varies in different Darts of 
India shows that the custom Drishti-dosham, which is carried very 
far in the South even between men of the same caste and sect, is 
not shastric and now serves merely as an artificial producer of 
hatred and contempt. This artificial and ceremonial parity is now 
developed even at the cost of true physical sanitary and magnetic 
parity. I have found that many of mv European brothers and 
sisters, who use soap and disinfecting liquids freely, are much more 
pure thfp many orthodox Brahmans. One of these latter would 
bathe in green, chemicaVv and physically dirty water (the impnrity 
being patent to sight and smell), after he bad washed the imparities 
of the teeth and other parts of his body in it, and then, would come 
along the road in ridiculous jumps instead of protecting himself from 
the street Imparities by wearing clean shoes on his feet, shouting out 
to everybody to keep out of his proximity. 

AU this shows the effects of materialistic religion, which prefers 
the letter to the spirit, and prefers s up e r s titions ceremonial oority to 
mil parity. Bhaktas, flam Pm h l ad e downwards, have tried to lid 
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these absurdities. They introduced the principle that in the Lord* 
temples there is no drishtidosham or Panktidosham, as the pure food 
offered to God, though touched and seen by brother devotees of 
different birth-castes, is pure. Bat this rule did not, as was intended, 
leaven the actions of people in their ova homes, 

PxoermmoM 

The social evil has become very bad in all civilised countries and 
especially in towns. The expedient in Hindu society of having a 
separate prostitute class (rigidly regulated, however, till recently by 
their own caste rules and regulations) has now become antiquated 
and useless. The problem is a very hard one to solve. Knowledge 
is the great purifier, as the Gita says. The squeamishness and con* 
cealment indulged in as regards these matters merely leads to 
hypocrisy, pharisism, secret vices and evils, which, it is considered 
not decent even to refer to. The Upanayana ceremony and the 
Brahmacharya system have now become wooden, mechanical and 
soul-less. The Boy Scout and Girl Guides system is, I am sure, the 
result of inspiration, and if it is made to prevail universally in India, 
the Brahmacharya Ashrama can be revived i q the true spirit, though 
of course not in the mere letter ! purity of thoughts, actions, desires 
and speech being one of the ideals of the Scout movement required 
to be carried out in daily practice. May the Lord give ua the 
strength of mind to tackle this problem of social evil properly. .1 
feel myself too weak in knowledge and experience to offer any final 
solution. Very patient and prolonged consideration by several wise 
men and women sitting in council is requited for the solution of such 
a knotty problem. The solution attempted of old of having a 
separate cas te of prostitutes has now become useless and enlightened 
conscience revolts against condemning persons to a life-long degraded 
status and profession merely because they were born in a degraded 
caste. I am glad to say that in South India several members of 
dancing girl community itself, especially in the District of Coim- 
batore, are fairing steps to abolish the castecustom dedicating their 
girls to a life of shame. Marriage of such girls is now very common. 
The very wise legislative enactment, which will commemorate for 
ever Dr. Goar's name, has also given facilities to men of otter castes 
girls and women of this community as their lawful wvs. I® 
this connection I wish that Courts of Justice remember that law is 
organized common-sense. It is surely not common sense to indulge 
in the absurd fiction that dancing girl prostitutes obtera minor girls 
from their parents or pick up orphan girls and adopt them forth* 
purpose of obtaining spiritual benefit for themselves an d ttdr aaoe>» 
tore, and that even {dural adoptions, if ttere U a custom^arevaUd. 
5 legislation the only rtmedy and are courts bound to gerp e tnato 
the horrid custom of adoption of minorsby prostitutes ? We knew 
that if legislation is attempted, the attempt is Mutyf 

•• Great Hindu spiritual religion is being attacked 
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leglously.” This same cry was raised by the h yper-orthodox Hindus 
when onr great patriot, the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastry, 
brought his bill to declare the validity of post- puberty marriages. 

The Depressed Glasses 

I now come to the last problem, that of the Depressed or sup- 
pressed classes. The getting of parity by temporary exclusiveness 
is not intended for yourself alone, bat that yoa may ultimately share 
it with those who are not so pure. If you are always afraid of 
catching impurity from morning till we go to bed, looking as vou 
walk down the streets at every fellow creature whether he will 
pollute you by coming nearer than the prescribed distance; your 
whole nature gets much more impure bv this perpetual fear and 
thought of impurity, and even your physical bodies cannot preserve 
any purity except false cetamonial purity. When purity bcomes 
wholly self-centred, when a woman draws away the hem of her 
garment «n order not to be polluted by the touch of a fallen sister, or 
when a Brahmana shoots out to a Pariah in anger not to come near 
him. the mental and moral impurity they acquire by their fear, 
contempt and anger is much fouler then the sma'l physical purity 
which th*y m\y temporarily retain by their exclusiveness. The 
Lords Of Karma will probably make them in their next birth to bs 
born among the classes whom they were always thinking of through 
the fear of bring polluted by their contact— both the Brahmanas and 
the non-Brahmanas having incurred a lot of bad karma bv their 
treatment of the Depressed Classes. Until they wipe it out by self- 
sacrificing good karma, the nation cannot rise up. Irrationality, 
blasphemy and sacrilege cannot go further than when we find an 
orthodox Hindu, who is willing to shake hands with a man of the 
Depressed Classes who has turned Christian or Mussalman. but who 
would not allow a b. a. b. l., pious, public-spirited, a'truistic Thiya 
who is really Brahmana by character and conduct and cleaner in 
habits than rite ordinary Brahmana, to go along a public road 
bounded by temple wall or bound of bis caste* people'-* tank. I have 
no doubt that the priests of such a temple have in many cases driven 
out the higher Devas who once existed within it, as such higher 
Devas cannot approve of such outrageous conduct. 

Our H ndu Depressed Classes are ter superior to similar dasses 
in Western lands as they are not at all brutal and as they have, »s a 
rls“ti "" ill-feeling of vindictiveness for post injuries. As they very 
easily learn the value of truths like karma end re-incRrnation, and 
the value of devotion and education, work for their uplift is much 
more easy and pleasant than.simiter work in Western countries. 

la it not the duty of so-called Brahmins and sadhus, is it not the 
duty of Temple organisations, Mutt organisations, to tackle the ques- 
tion of tits uplift of the su ppr essed classes, of women, of universal 
education ? 1 know tint au orthodox Hiodu looks upon me as too 
harih in my criticisms of the extrttog Temples and Mutt viewed as a 
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whole. But what does my esteemed friend Rao Bahadur C. 3 . 
Subrmmaniam. who is generally acknowledged to be a sober, ffiodee* 
ate, acute thinker, say about these Temples and Matts in his comma* 
nication published at page xo of the ''New India" paper of 17th 
December 19*3 ? That the religious endowments require a strict 
control and that there is waste,of large *um* of money by immoral 
and semi-literate men in Kashayam and by lay tmstees in South 
India is well-known.. That Mutts should not be without some sort 
of control may readily be admitted ; tha* misappropriation, misuse 
and malversation of mutt-funds should be brought under control, 
no one in his senses living in this Tan} ore District can object to. 
That these Mutts and Temples are fostering as effective a set of an* 
scrupulous men as ever existed under one single denomination, there 
can be no doubt." The talent lying latent among the suppressed 
classes and which could be used for India's nplift is very great. I 
have found artistic and musical talent more prevalent among them 
than among the so-called higher classes. The administrative talent 
xhown by the Captain of the winning team in the last Bombay Quad- 
rangular Tournament (the captain being a member of the Depressed 
Classes) was an eve-opener to us. The folly, if not tbe sinfulness, of 
letting all this talent run to waste by our temples, mutts. Brahmins 
and Sadhus not doing their duty must now be patent to everyone. 

Is it reasonable to expect the Depressed Classes as they become 
more educated to remain in the H : ndu community, if thev are not 
allowed access into Hindu Temp’es? Without the reform and 
revival of Hindu rel’gion so as to convert it from its present occlu- 
sive and invidious nature to a democratic faith of a tbeistic and 
theosophical character which allows not only the Depressed Classes 
to benefit by services in common places of worship, but also allows 
other races to adopt its faith and to be known as Hindus, it mast 
become more and more fossilised and dead. 

Orb Final Word. 

One final word as to the line of future action. After Ranade'a 
death the task of co-ordinating our work and of reporting progress 
! has not been as well done as in his days, 1 think that we should 
more and more take the help of younger men and women in the 
matter of organisation. Youth has got more energy and initiative, 
young men and women are less likely to fall into rats of routine and 
mere talk without action, than old tired-out people like myself. 
Youth looks to the future with hope aud confidence and not to the 
past with regret. Though there has been a golden age in tbe past 
there is a golden Kritha Yuga in the future also and the future 
Kritha Yuga will be more glorious than the past one. I believe In 
reincarnation and we. who are now In the present, have lived in the 
pest ages (re-births talking place on an average once in 700 or 1000 
years.) We may not have had the fortune to have lived in the pest 
Kritha Yuga end may have been living in a state of deep In some 
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other world In that age. Bat we have lived in the Treta and 
Dwanara Yagas and ordinary mankiad including oatsslvej war Mn 
evolved and more brutal and sensual than now. Do not commit 
the mistake of supposing that the mass of Hindus were more 
virtuous In those yogas than now. Th»y were reatly less virtuous. 
The generation of youths now in India is in my op nioi more ad* 
vancel spiritually and morally than the youth of my generation and 
of the generation next to mine, my generation being two steps 
removed from the present one. If you want initiative and conti- 
nuity in work of Social Reform, yon mast take steps that the youths 
who are the heroes of the future are inspired with the passion for 
Reform and are given a share in the practical work of bringing about 
a better state of things. 

R'e.s olutions 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

"That the ca<te system as it now prevails being based pureh 
on presumed birth is contrary to the spirit of national unity anc 
brotherhood and most therefore be abolished." 

"That the custom of treating certain castes as untouchable' 
merely on the gronnd of birth is monstrously irrational and irreli 
gtons and that the depressed classes should be helped by suitable 
social service by the caste Hindus, at least in partial discharge of the 
long-standing obligation to the depressed classes who should also be 
allowed the privileges in public Hind a temples granted to caste 
Hindus as such." 

'That the educational facilities should be granted more largely to 
females and all invidious distinctions as regards rights and privileges ‘ 
In religions, social, political and vocational matters between the two 
sexes onght to be abolished.’’ 

"That injurious marriage customs such as early marriage and 
immature parentage through early consummation, enforced widow • 
hood and exaction of prices for brides and bridegrooms should be 
abolished and that unnecessary and artificial restrictions in the 
choice of brides and bridegrooms should be abolished by making the 
selection as wide as possible, consistently with eugenic and hygeuic 
principles even by legislation if necessary, or advisable.” 

'That the custom in certain Hindu castes under which the women 
do oat marry but are dedicated to an immoral life at Devadasees or 
under other names should be abolished and they should be incorpo- 
rated into the communities following the ordinary social rules as p 
marriage, and that an asylum should be started lor the children 0f 
those that have followed the profession." 

"That the use of intoxicating liquors and drugs except for medt* 
cinal purposes be completely given up by the Hindu community.” 








